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FOREWORD 


The term revolution has become almost synonymous with Latin America in the 
minds of the general public in the United States. The concept which has pre- 
vailed is that Latin-American revolutions involve no more than shifts in power 
through violence from one faction to another within a small elite of military men, 
large landholders, and churchmen. Although the prevalence, frequency, and sig- 
nificance of this type of revolution were greatly exaggerated in the public mind, 
the concept, nevertheless, of the nature of Latin-American revolutions was generally 
correct when applied to those which took place during the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. However, beginning around 1910 in isolated cases like Mexico 
and Uruguay and more gerierally during the depression years of the 1930's in much 
of the remainder of Latin America, Latin-American leaders embarked upon more 
fundamental revolutions, sometimes peacefully, sometimes with violence, which 
aimed at bringing about basic changes in the nature of their societies. They have 
sought a reorientation of the colonial-feudal economies of their nations in order 
to. make them less dependent upon the outside world and to raise the generally 
depressed standard of living of the masses of their peoples. Programs of indus- 
trialization, diversification, and technological innovation were undertaken along 
with those for the expansion of public education and the introduction of medical 
aid, social security, and low-cost housing. 

As these programs were implemented, basic alterations took place in the political 

and social structures of a number of Latin-American nations. Groups formerly 
less privileged in Latin America now began to assume positions of greater political 
importance. They also developed strong aspirations for removing existing inequali- 
ties in their societies and improving their own conditions. The rapidity with which 
these fundamental changes have taken place in Latin America, particularly since 
World War II, is sufficient reason for describing them as revolutions. 
' Àn intense spirit of nationalism has been an important force providing both 
motivation and cohesion to these revolutions for basic social, economic, and political 
change. Economic development has been justified on the grounds that it would 
make the-nation less dependent upon foreign influences. It has been claimed that, 
if the nation is to be strong and independent, its citizenry must be healthy, well 
fed, and educated. Disparate political interests have co-operated for the national 
interest and against the foreign enemy. Tt is, therefore, accurate to describe the 
fundamental changes which have been occurring as Latin America's nationalistic 
revolutions. 

While these revolutions were gaining momentum in Latin America in the postwar 
period, the general public in the United States, preoccupied with recurring crises 
in Europe, the Near East, and the Orient, was little aware of their significance. 
However, South American reactions to Vice-President Nixon's good will trip in 
1958 and the anti-United States, pro-Communist orientation of the Castro revolu- 
tion in Cuba have shocked the public into a realization that relations between the 
United States and the nations of Latin America have suffered serious deterioration 
since the halcyon days of the Good Neighbor policy. Looking back at the post- 
war years, it is clear that Latin America’s nationalistic revolutions have been at 
the core of most of the major problems which the United States has faced in its 
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relations with Latin America during this period. They explain in part the prob- 
lems of dealing with Perón’s Argentina, and the Bolivian, Guatemalan, and Cuban 
crises. The vehemence of Latin-American charges that the United States has 
neglected their area in its economic aid program is more understandable in view 
of the pressure placed upon Latin-American governments by the aspirations of 
their peoples for rapid economic and social change. Also, the inroads of the 
Communists in Latin America have been facilitated both by dislocations caused 
by the rapid change which has taken place and by the inability of Latin-American 
governments to fulfill the aspirations of their peoples. 

This issue of THz ANNALS is not conceived as a critique of the policy of the 
- United States government during the postwar period of deterioration in relations 
between the United States and Latin America. Rather, it is an attempt to point 
up the complexities of the social, economic, and political conditions in Latin 
America which must be understood before an adequate policy can be formulated. 
The plan of the volume is based upon the assumption that not even the well- 
informed people in the United States are completely aware of the revolutionary 
changes which have been occurring. It is hoped that the articles which follow 
will help illuminate the nature of Latin America’s nationalistic revolutions and 
their implications for the United States, l 

RoBERT N. BURR 


Robert N. Burr, Ph.D., Los Angeles, California, is Associate Professor of Latin- 
American History at the University of California, Los Angeles. He is coeditor of 
Documents on Inter-American Cooperation, 1810-1948, 2 volumes (1957) and has 
traveled extensively in Latin America. In 1957 he was Eisenhower Exchange Fellow in 
South America. At present, he is Chairman of the Joint Committee of Latin-American 
Studies of the Social Science Research Council and the American Council of Learned 
Societies and the United States Member of the Commission on History of the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and History. 


Nationalism in Latin America 


By K. H. SILVERT 


ABSTRACT: Latin-American nationalism is following a new 
path because of the speed of change now made possible by 
mass communications, new technologies, and contemporary 
ideologies. The Latin-American republics are relatively poor 
in nationalistic symbols and are at very different levels of na- 
tional consciousness. Nationalistic ideologies, however, both 
extremist and gradualist, are found everywhere, though their 
social impact varies widely. The use of standard economic and 
demographic statistics affords us a hint of the extent of the 
presence of the conditions correlative to the growth of nation- 
states, but such other knowledge as can come to us from his- 
torical, case, and attitude analyses is necessary before we can 
predict adequately. In any event, certain Latin-American 
countries—especially Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, and Costa 
Rica—appear sufficiently advanced socially and economically 
to be stable nation-states. That they have not yet reached 
such consolidation must be attributed partially to cultural fac- 
tors. A level of intermediate loyalty to fellow citizen and to 
state is impeded by undiscriminating universalistic ideas and by 
an unwillingness to accept the nation as a social artifact rather 
than as a manifestation of evil or as a mystical good in itself. 


K. H. Silvert, New Orleans, Louisiana, is Professor of Political Science at Tulane 
University and a Stef Associate of the American Universities Field Staf. At the pres- 
ent time, he is Visiting Professor of Political Sociology at the University of Buenos 
Aires and director of a study of the relationship between education and economic and 
social development in Latin America in co-operation with UNESCO and the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Latin America.. He is the author of A Study in Gov- 
ernment: Guatemala (1955) and On Latin America: Revolution and Social Development, 


now at press, and monographs and articles. 
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"TRONG nations and social progress 

| are synonymous terms for modern- 
ist Latin Americans. Both youth's re- 
belliousness and maturity's revolutions 
carry the banners of national integrity, 
economic development, and social jus- 
tice. The entire revolutionary package 
also includes such other standard com- 
ponents as the growth of industrial 
cities, the proliferation of science and 
secularism, and a drastic broadening of 
the base of political participation. In 
their very nature, contemporary revolu- 
tiohary movements in Latin America are 
not only nationalistic, but also populist 
in emotional overtone and in the ideo- 
logical planning of the functions of the 
state. 

This *massification" of nationalism in 
Latin America, as well as in many other 
underdeveloped lands, forces us to an 
amendment of classical thinking about 
the manner in which nationalism, mid- 
dle classes, capitalism, and democracy 
may link themselves. Because national- 
ism bears an inevitable relationship. to 
the development of a complex class 
structure—including middle groups, of 
coürse—many Latin-American revolu- 
tions of the past have been easily 
labelled as merely transplanted repeti- 
tions of that most classical bourgeois 
uprising of them all, the French Revolu- 
tion. New factors, however, are now 
operating to make of Latin America's 
present wrenchings an epic of special 


and particularly absorbing interest. Ide- , 


ologies of violence, mass communica- 
tions, and a highly complex and produc- 
tive technology are combining to speed 
the rhythm of change and to stamp a 
new nature into the process of social 
development. 
necessary characteristics define moderni- 
zation anywhere and at any time. Just 
as in the France of 1789 to 1848, devel- 
opment still involves at least a certain 
degree of impersonal loyalty to fellow 
citizens, a necessary minimum of empiri- 


True it is that certain ' 


cism and secularism, an extended array 
of occupations and, thus, a complicated 
class structure, and an extension of the 
range of political participation. But 
wherever fundamental change has firmly 
begun in Latin America, special ideo- 
logical as well as merely administrative 
solutions are needed to govern the 
rapidity of the direct jump into mass 
organization forced by the new tech- 
niques and communications and trans- 
lated into a political imperative by the 
revolution of expectations. 


THE MarrER oF DEFINITION 


The study of nationalism is a par- 
ticularly useful strategy not only for 
lacing the past to the present, but also 
for comparing certain families of current 
happenings. The concept explains at 
least one way of using the past to justify 
what we do today; it defines the new 
powers of old political units in such 
areas as Latin America; and it assists 
the social scientist toward prediction, 
because its presence implies certain nec- 
essary correlatives among the persons 
and institutions involved in what wé 
have been loosely calling modernism and 
development. A greater definitional pre- 
cision than has been customary is re- 
quired for these purposes best to be 
served. But precisely because national- 
ism is one of the fundamental social 
values of the Western, developed world, 
its manifestations in such societies im- 
pregnate all levels of behavior and evoke 
many partial definitions as a substitute 
for the complex and pervasive whole. 

Although definition is not the purpose 
of this article, we cannot proceed with- 
out converting nationalism from amor- 
phous word to objective term. This 
duty is not so easily discharged? 


1 Rupert Emerson, From Empire to Nation: 
The Rise to Self-Assertion of Asian and Afri- 
can Peoples (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1960), pp. 89-90. 
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Nationalism is so much with us, plays so 
large a role in shaping the setting of our 
daily lives, that it is often taken as a simple 
matter about which we know more or less 
as much as we need to know. In fact we 
do know a great deal about it, but what 
we do not know or have taken for granted 
without adequate evidence adds up to an 
impressive body of ignorance and uncer- 
tainty which is all the more dismaying be- 
cause of the frequent failure to face up to 
the limitations of our knowledge. It is a 
far more complex and elusive matter than it 
is usually given credit for being... . 


... there is no real agreement as to what 
a nation is. No one has succeeded in de- 
vising a definition which is watertight in 
the sense that without opening up a number 
of leaky "ifs" and “buts,” it enumerates 
the constituent elements of the nations we 
know in such fashion as to distinguish them 
satisfactorily from other types of commu- 
nities in which men have intensely lived 
their lives through the ages. . . 


From the copious writings on nation- 
alism, despite their seeming confusions 
and contradictions, a coherent series of 
statements can be abstracted to serve at 
least the purpose of establishing grand 
categories and dimensions. The foliow- 
ing paragraphs offer a proposed set of 
subdivisions of the many senses in wnich 
the word nationalism is used, with sug- 
gestions for their significance within the 
Latin-American context.? 


Nationalism as patriotism 


Nationalism as patriotism refers to 
the love of country and national com- 
munity, on the one hand, and, on the 
other hand, to the collection of symools 
expressing this love. Glorification of the 
race, military pomp and ceremony on 
the occasion of national holidays, mar- 
tial anthems, and homage to the sym- 

2 Omitted from the list is what we might 
call the concept of nationality, that is, the 
legal notions of citizenship, nationality, and 
sovereignty. Because these matters are pri- 


marily of juridical interest, they are peripheral 
to our subject. 


bolic baggage of the nation are cele- 
brated on many occasions in Latin 
America. These evocations of a national 
spirit were the custom of small upper 
groups imitating European practice 
long before Latin-American governments 
could, in fact, even dream of claiming 
to represent nationally conscious peo- 
ples. The transfer of the feelings of 
local and neighborhood, barrio, identi- 
fication still remains totally unaccom- 
plished in many rural and depressed 
urban areas. There is even an objective 
shortage of national symbols in most 
countries, despite the solemn ceremo- ' 
nials, not only because the process of 
social integration has been completed 
nowhere, but also because of a relative 
shortage of war heroes, great exploits, 
and glittering conquests, the raw mate- 
rial of national mythology. The best 
known of all attempts to evoke a glori- 
ous past to serve as anchor for a justifi- 
cation of the future are the various 
indigenista movements—and especially 
those of Mexico and Peru—which seek 
to find in the romance of past Indian: 
greatness hope for a national flowering. 

Ihdirect demonstration of the incom- 
pleteness of nationalist movements in 
Latin. America may be found in the 
large numbers of historians to be found 
everywhere busily searching for cultural 
roots, as contrasted with the relatively 
tiny number of studies seeking justifica- 
tion out of contemporary happenings. 


. This problem of the search for symbols 


is common in underdeveloped areas, as 
the following statement by an African 
demonstrates by implication: * 


For young and emergent nations there is 
no study as important as that of history; 
the reasons are clear enough. Our past is 
very much a part of our present and as we 
comprehend that past so will the problems 
of the present be illuminated. Most great 


3K. Onwuka Diké, “African History and 
Self-Government: 3,” West Africa (March 21, 
1953), No. 1882, p. 251. 
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and ' far-reaching movements have begun 
with a romantic appeal to the past. His- 
tory is full of examples of nations and com- 
munities, who in the hour of their resur- 
rection looked back to their ancestors, their 
culture, for guidance and inspiration. 


There can be no doubt that not resur- 
rection but, rather, the creation of myth 
is the way of the historian in the new 
nationalism. But the need to think in 
these terms appears universal, as the 
German Romanticists demonstrated to a 
shuddersome extreme. 


Nationalism as social value 


Nationalism as a social value refers 
to the norm defining the loyalty due to 
fellow citizens and to the secular state 
as the ultimate arbiter of all conflicts 
of public interest. This aspect of na- 
tionalism is the crucial one, for a broad 
loyálty to fellow citizens and a fitting 
set of functional institutions is the 
critical social factor permitting the or- 
ganization of the high degree of speciali- 
zation—and, hence, interdependence— 
together with industrial urbanization 
which we call economic development. 
This feeling is at the core of such a 
definition as the following: * 


Nationalism is a state of mind, in which 
the supreme loyalty of the individual is 
felt to be due the nation-state. . . . For- 
meirly, man’s loyalty was due not to the 
nation-state, but to differing other forms 
of ‘social authority, political organization 
and ideological cohesion such as the tribe 


4 Karl Deutsch, in his Nationalism and So- 
cial! Communication (New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, 1953), employs the word “nation- 
ality” to refer essentially to the same concept 
which we have here labelled “nationalism as 
social value.” These terminological variations 
which inevitably occur should not be allowed 
to confuse the issue, which is essentially one 
of how to tame the concept by submitting it 
to operational definition and, thus, to the 
possibility of verification through research. 

8 Hans Kohn, Nationalism: Its Meaning and 
History (Princeton: Van Nostrand, 1955), 
p. 9. 


or clan, the city-state or the feudal lord, 
the dynastic state, the church or religious 
group. ... 


Social psychologists and sociologists 
have frequently used such terms as 
identification, national consciousness, 
consensus, and even legitimacy which 
can be somewhat equated with the value 
referred to here. The essential differ- 
ence in the construction of the concept, 
however, is that the idea of nationalism 
is here defined as a social psychological 
concept with its particular institutional 
referent, the state, rather than as an 
attitude in itself without regard to the 
power factors which support it and 
through which it expresses itself. Con- 
sider the following statement from a re- 
cent volume concerning the Middle East, 
in which the term “empathy” is used to 
indicate essentially the same loyalty 
toward fellows which we hypothesize as 
being a part of the very definition of a 
nationally integrated society: $ 


. .. empathy [is] . . . the inner mecha- 
nism which enables newly mobile persons 
to operate efficiently in a changing world. 
Empathy, to simplify the matter, is the 
capacity to see oneself in the other fellow's 
situation. This is the indispensable skill 
for people moving out of traditional set- 
tings. . 


... high empathic capacity is the predomi- 
nant personal style only in modern society, 
which is distinctively industrial, urban, lit- 
erate, and participant... . 


Empathy, then, as it is structured in 
patterns. of loyalty toward fellow citi- 
zens, legitimated in terms of an apposite 
set of symbols, and enforced and medi- 
ated by the state, is the essential meas- 
ure of whether any particular Latin- 
American country is a nation-state in 
more than appearances. Although no 
Latin-American society can be counted 


6 Daniel Lerner, The Passing of Traditional 
Society (Glencoe, IIL: The Free Press, 1958), 
pp. 49-50. 
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as mature in this sense, Uruguay, Argen- 
tina, Costa Rica, and Chile are probably 
farthest along the road to national inte- 
gration. In Costa Rica, the phenome- 
non of a Janded peasantry, and, in the 
other countries, the striking urbaniza- 
tion, relatively advanced degree of in- 
dustrialization, and absence of ethnic 
disparities, all contribute to an ease as 
well as a necessity of national co-opera- 
tion. In Mexico, Colombia, Brazil, 
Venezuela, and Cuba, ruling groups and 
significantly large portions of a rela- 


tively -well-developed middle group are. 


in agreement about the desirability of 
effective nationhood, but there is still 
too much ethnic disparity, too great a 
divorce between city and country, too 
harsh divisions among social classes, and, 
in Colombia and Cuba, too much politi- 
cal turmoil to permit this consensus to 
universalize itself. In such lands as 
Peru, Bolivia, Guatemala, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, and Panama, the small na- 
tional groups are moving with one or 
another degree of speed and one or an- 
other ideological commitment toward 
their version of nationalism, but the 
response is sluggish in a social body 
not yet prepared for a complex level of 
national identification. Slow rates of 
: movement among all groups characterize 
. Honduras, Paraguay, Nicaragua, the 
© Dominican Republic, and Haiti.” 

The recent political experiences of 
Cuba and Bolivia should warn us that 
Slipping from one to another category 
is, not such a difficult procedure when a 
strong motor force is provided by the 
changing ideological commitments of 
elite groups. The social ratification of 
and later participation in these commit- 
ments, dependent as these actions are 

TSee K. H, Silvert, “Political Change in 
Latin America,” in The United States and 
Latin America (New York: The American 
Assembly, 1960), Ch. 2, for a further discus- 
sion of this typology and an examination of 
some of the political manifestations related to 
each of these stages of national development. 


upon really fundamental change in the 
structure of society, demand outside 
help, patience, and knowledge if the 
process is to be accomplished with a 
minimum of pain and a maximum of 
simple human decency. In the long run, 
these changes will come anyway, of 
course. 


Nationalism as ideology 


Nationalism as ideology involves those 
explicit bodies of thought employing the 
symbols of nationality in order to pro- 
mote actions intended at least partially 
to glorify the nation as a good in itself. 
The ideologies of nationalism are the 
most discussed of all the aspects of the 
subject, not only because of their visi- 
bility, but also because they touch on 
the delicate subjects of expropriation, 
racism, xenophobia, anti-imperialism, 
and political extremism. The possible 
range of ideologies in any given situation 
depends upon such other factors as the 
stage of development of the society con- 
cerned, the relationships among social 
classes, the condition of the international 
marketplace of ideologies, and the avail- 
ability of given types of political leaders 
and party and interest group structures. 
The ideologies of nationalism, varying 
widely in their content as a function of 
other conditions, may take some of the 
forms discussed below. 

In the early stages of national devel- 
opment, when a small socioeconomic and 
intellectual elite usually holds power, 
ideology may be expected to be aristo- 
cratic in tone and hortatory, rather sim- 
plistically imitative of other examples 
and but dutifully exclusivistic. The cases 
of Honduras, Nicaragua, El Salvador, 
Paraguay, and Ecuador come immedi- 
ately to mind. And despite aprismo in 
Peru and the Arévalo-Arbenz leftist pe- 
riod in Guatemala, these two countries 
have probably not emerged from this 
family of ideological occurrences. 

When the nation is in swift process 
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of change as the result of the full com- 
mitment of the leadership in combina- 
tion with rapidly growing middle groups, 
with mobility pressures high and public 
problems gross and uncomplicated, na- 
tionalistic ideologies tend to be strongly 
exclusivistic, economically protectionist, 
romantic, and as universal in appeal as 
possible.. Left and left-center politics 
are certain to exist; conservative politics 
are, of course, impossible. Bolivia, Vene- 
zuela, and Cuba clearly fit this category, 
as probably does Brazil. 

Once a fairly high, fruitful, and un- 
threatened level of national integration 
has been achieved, ideological appeals 
can become more rational and flexible. 
The:necessity for continued interdepend- 
encé serves to promote continued com- 
munications among the now more com- 
plex social divisions. Chile, Argentina, 
Uruguay, Colombia, Mexico, and Costa 
Rica are varying distances from this 
level; the process has not as yet reached 
a stable culmination anywhere. 

A state of arrested national integra- 
tion'at any one of the three stages given 
above can lead to ideological excess and 
politics of violence. Such extremist ide- 
ologies as the justicialismo of Perón may 
arise in answer to a situation of twisted 
growth in which important parts of the 
functionally national body social are 
deprived of institutional access to the 
seats of power and prestige. Another 
type of response may well be one of 
ideological emptiness, highly character- 
istic of Colombia, which vented its im- 
potence in a tragic letting of blood from 
1948 to 1958; Chile, which has been in 
economic depression for the last six 
years; and Guatemala, which has not 
yet been able to find a new politics 
of development after the revolution of 
1954. 

The development of nationalism within 
a context of growing democracy would 
seem to be favored by a steady move- 
ment as unhindered by uncontrollable 


inhibitions as possible. And yet there 
appears a strong likelihood in Latin 
America that there are inherent cultural 
brakes to an even social development. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENT 


Available statistics exist to demon- 
strate clearly that not all of Latin 
America is by any means an undifferen- 
tiated desert of the underdeveloped.® 
In addition, we have readily at hand 
completely conventional theory to point 
out to us what “should” be. the relation- 
ship between socioeconomic development 
and nationalism. A standard line of 
reasoning runs as follows: in developing 
countries, new occupational groups arise 
to operate the new machinery; ° a change 
in occupational structure leading to 
higher productivity must be supported 
by extended educational systems and a 
greater penetration of the communica- 
tions apparatus; new measures of pres- 
tige and political power thus develop 
which, together with the economic shifts, 
produce a changed class structure; this 
new social class system containing “mid- 
dle groups” demands values of social co- 
hesion different from, let us say, feudal 
norms, so that continuity and predicta- 
bility may be built into the more com- 
plex and interrelated society. In its 
political expression, this new value is 
nationalism, as we have said. In order, 
then, to be able crudely to infer what 


8 United Nations Economic Commission for 
Latin America publications are usually easily 
available. Especially appropriate to the sub- 
ject of this article is Estudio sobre la mano de 
obra an América Latina, Séptimo período de 
sesiones, May 15, 1957, which, unfortunately, 
is still in mimeographed form. 

91 do not mean to imply that a changed 
occupational structure is the necessary starting 
point. On the contrary, in many Latin- 


: American cases I should argue that a greater 


initial impulse has come from the importation 
of ideologies and aspirations by a cosmopolitan 
elite, implying a primary shift in the political 
structure only later felt in the economic in- 
stitution. 
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likely degree of nationalism we may find 
in the Latin-American republics, we 
might employ statistics concerning occu- 
pational stratification, industrialization, 
urbanization, the production of consum- 
ers’ goods, and so on. 

We should not be deceived by the 
appearance of rigor which the use of 
statistics in this case might seem to 
afford. A recent attempt to relate eco- 
nomic indices to democracy in Latin 
America demonstrates clearly how diffi- 
cult it is to go beyond a simple two-way 
split of the countries by the use of such 
data.1° Employing historical analysis, 
this study first divides all the Latin- 
American countries into two camps: one, 
democracies and unstable dictatorships 
and, two, stable dictatorships. In the 
former are Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Mexico, and Uru- 
guay, and in the latter are all the rest. 
A consistent tendency naturally appears 
for the democracies and unstable dic- 
tatorships to enjoy higher per capita 
incomes, higher educational levels, and 
the like than the others. Even though 
the averages hold up well enough to 
demonstrate the undeniable trend, the 
range of the figures allows for such an 
overlap as to create many marginal cases 
not at all adequately handled by this 
method of demonstration. For exam- 
ple, the spread of annual per capita in- 
come for the more democratic is from 
112 to 346 dollars, while the less demo- 
cratic roam from 40 to 331 dollars. The 
literacy range for the former is from 48 
per cent to 87 per cent and for the latter 
from 11 per cent to 76 per cent. Not 


10 Seymour Martin Lipset, Political Man 
(Garden City: Doubleday, 1960), Ch. 2 and 
particularly pp. 51-54. This attempt to cor- 
relate democracy with economic development 
is not alien to our own purpose, of course, 
for democracy itself correlates positively with 
nationalism in the sense that the latter is a 
necessary but insufficient condition for the 
former, at least as democracy has developed 
in the West. 


only do all the figures demonstrate this 
great overlap, but even in one most 
significant case, enrollment in primary 
schools, the less democratic come off 
seemingly more advantageously than 
their more libertarian brethren. 

Figures concerning occupations, which 
should be very indicative for our pur- 
poses, leave us with the same problems 
of grossness. Let us assume that all 
persons except those at the lower levels 
in primary occupations form a potential 
universe of modern persons because of 
their incomes and the fact that they 
are engaged in urban occupations. This 
assumption is crude and open to much 
objection, especially at the lower levels 
of urban service occupations, but it 
must be remembered that we are speak- 
ing of an immediately potential universe 
only. By the use of this device, the 
Latin-American nations rank themselves 
as follows: + 


TABLE 1—Persons ENGAGED IN SECONDARY 
AND TERTIARY OCCUPATIONS PLUS HIGH 
OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES IN 
PRIMARY OCCUPATIONS IN 
Latin ÁMERICA—1950 











RANKING CouNTRY PERCENTAGE 

il Argentina 80.9 
2 Chile 714 
3 Venezuela 62.6 

4 Cuba (59.4) 
5 Costa Rica 53.6 
6 Colombia 53.4 
7 Ecuador 48.9 
8 Paraguay 47.1 
9 Panama 46.5 
10 Brazil 39.5 
11 Mexico 39.3 
12 Guatemala 39.1 
13 El Salvador 37.4 

14 Nicaragua (31.6) 
15 Bolivia 274 
16 Honduras 16.9 
17 Haiti 15.4 











11 These figures have been taken from Gino 
Germani, "La estructura socio-ocupacional de 
América Latina segün el censo de las Améri- 
cas,” which is in preparation. The censuses of 
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The most -obvious difficulty with this 
chart as an indicator of development is 
the telatively low positions of Brazil and 
Mexico. The figures are averages, of 
course, which means that the large peas- 
ant populations of those two countries 
depress their rankings. If the statistics 
treated of only the non-Indian popula- 
tion in Mexico and of the southeastern 
part of Brazil, then the developed parts 
of both countries would take the high 
positions which they do, in reality, oc- 
cupy. If we make these corrections and 
aid our interpretation with other figures, 
then the dividing line appears to fall 
between Colombia and Ecuador, and our 
common sense remains unviolated. What 
we learn with some objectivity is that 
the countries of the-top half of the list— 
Argentina, Chile, Venezuela, Cuba, Costa 
Rica, Colombia, Mexico, and Brazil, but 
not in that order—have a greater ca- 
pacity and social need for national co- 
ordination that the others. What we do 
not explain is why Bolivia has com- 
mitted itself to a nationalist-populist 
solution while Paraguay has not, or why 
Mexico has had a gaudily revolutionary 
past while Brazil has been content so 
far with softer solutions. 

Such statistics are still so rudimentary 
for our purposes as to gain significance 
only through such other research as his- 
torical analysis, case studies of power 
distribution, attitude testing, and care- 
ful assessment of ideological currents. 
Let us briefly look elsewhere for an at 
least interim understanding. 


SPECIAL NATURE 


No other economically retarded part 
of the world has for so long been so 





1950 are the ultimate source of the data, with 
the exception of the Mexican figures which are 
extrapolations of 1940 statistics. Figures not 
strictly comparable with the others are in 
parentheses, and insufficient data concerning 
Peru, Uruguay, and the Dominican Republic 
made their inclusion impossible. 


national existence. 


intimately tied to Europe by language, 
religion, custom, and ethos. That the 
silver cord is connected with Iberia 
rather than with Scandinavia or the 
United Kingdom is, of course, a funda- 
mental working concept of all persons 
connected with Latin-American affairs. 
We must ineluctably consider this rela- 
tionship once again in the case of Latin 
America’s national revolutions, for by 
such measures as technological advance, 
access to world intellectual currents, and 
intensity of commercial traffic with the 
United States and Western Europe, cer- 
tain portions of Latin America might 
have been reasonably expected by now 
to have arrived at a reasonably stable 
Instead, we find 
Argentina, still pimpled by barracks re- 
volts and other stigmata of classbound 
politics, Chile unable to digest her post- 
war industrialization, Uruguay wander- 
ing in an ideological desert, and even 
Mexico in an unexpected stasis with 
respect to full integration of lower class 
and Indian groups. As for such truly 
economically retarded countries as Para- 
guay, Honduras, and Nicaragua, all 
rates of movement are remarkably slow 
for this part of the century. The fitful 
nature of change, the long periods of 
quiescence, the recurrent fascination 
with solutions of force, even in the most 
advanced countries, need more explana- 
tion than we can give them here. 

A kind of social psychoanalysis is an 
intuitive and often employed stratagem 
of explanation. We are told that Latin 
Americans are individualists, romanti- 
cists, that they bear the mark of a 
feminine ethos, that they have never 
recuperated from the imprint left by the 
hidalgo, that the conquistadors who 
sired the generations are unwilling to 
dirty their hands. However true these 
explanations may be, the easily ascer- 
tainable fact of the matter is that every- 
where the development of impersonalism, 
science, empiricism, and pragmatism 
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has lagged. But, at the same time, 
great cities have arisen with astounding 
speed; impressive factories sell their 
products through television; and ad- 
mirable personal sacrifices have been 
made in the name of man’s dignity and 
freedom. In a modern world, these cur- 
rents are contradictory, for science and 
technology must be mutually supportive; 
and, in a democratic world, these cur- 
rents are contradictory, for individu- 
alism and nationalism must also be 
mutually supportive if the strength of 
national organization is not to flow to 
totalitarian solutions. The firm decision 
to build these relationships has not yet 
been generally made in Latin America. 
The great cities, thirsty hopes for higher 
standards of living, and brave aspira- 
tions for political freedom cannot be 
supported in the presence of landless 
peasants, Byzantine aristocrats, feckless 
intellectuals, and ravenous merchants. 
The peculiarity of nationalism in 
Latin America is that nowhere, even in 
the most advanced countries, has there 
been an irrevocable and hard decision 
to renounce the advantages of tradition- 
alism and an oversimplified universalism 
—a renunciation which is in itself the 
price of social development. The Latin 
American is taught to jump from loyalty 
to family and small group to transcen- 


dental identifications. He does not rec- 
ognize the functionalism of an inter- 
mediate level of loyalty to impersonal 
community, and so he makes difficult 
the establishment o? the only processes 
which can supply the material things for 
which he is clamoring so loudly. Like 
it or not, there is a metaphysical price 
to be paid for modernism. 

Intensive economic assistance, techni- 
cal advice, and educational interchange 
can help to reduce the difficulty of the 
adjustment to a sane national integra- 
tion, but they are no guarantee of liber- 
tarian results. Style, ideology, and ethos 
can convert the new economic and social 
power thus created into monopolistic, 
repressive, and fraudulently humanistic 
molds. If one’s experience in Latin 
America is based on Mexico, he will 
probably be optimistic; if on Argentina, 
then he may well be pessimistic. In 
any case, however, the recognition must 
be clear that the growing national power 
of the Latin-American states is not yet 
securely devoted to democratic princi- 
ples and that at least one major reason 
for this irresolution is that the nation- 
state has not yet been accepted merely 
as a social device or artifact, but is still 
seen either as a vicious and un-Christian 
evocation of original sin or as a pristine 
god to be worshipped for itself alone. 


| The Aspiration for Economic Development* 
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ABSTRACT: Although generalization about Latin America as 
a whole should be avoided, most of the countries of the area 
have variously underdeveloped economies. These are theaters 
of rapid economic development, which is defined primarily as 
technological change. Thus conceived, economic growth has a . ` 
universal character, both as to time and as to place. However, 
social scientists in the United States are now especially inter- 
ested in this change process because of the current place of the 
iunderdeveloped areas in the foreign policy concerns of this 
country and because of the peculiar nature of economic devel- , 
opment theory as an intellectual problem. "The political impli- 
cations of economic development in Latin America are not clear. 
During World War II, it was generally believed that this proc- 
ess would strengthen the American republics as reliable wartime 
allies. It is likely, however, that the political significance of 
economic growth is more complex than that, extending to such 
matters as the functions performed by the political structures 
„within the Latin-American countries, the nature of their politi- 
cal parties and party systems, and the attitudes toward change 
of their governing elites. 
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THE ASPIRATION FoR Economic DEVELOPMENT 


UCH of Latin America may be 
included among what have been 
dubbed the underdeveloped areas of the 


world. .In general, these are recognized . 


by three distinguishing characteristics. 
In the first place, industrialization is 
either nonexistent or in its earliest stages 
in the underdeveloped areas. Secondly, 
the standards of living there, frequently 
expressed in terms of gross national 
product per capita, are relatively low. 
Finally—and perhaps most significantly 
—these areas are theaters of remarkably 
rapid change. 

Obviously, there is a wide range of 
difference among the twenty countries of 
Latin America, and even within some of 
them, with respect to these characteris- 
tics. Indeed, it is as inaccurate to re- 
gard all of Latin America as one huge 
uniformly underdeveloped area as it is 
to indulge in many another gross gener- 
alization about the economies or the 
politics or the: cultures of the region. 
The countries of the area range from 
those with extremely underdeveloped 
economies—such as Haiti and Bolivia— 
through typically underdeveloped situa- 
tions—such as Costa Rica and Guate- 
mala—to fairly well-developed econo- 
mies—such as those of Argentina and 
Uruguay. 

Underdeveloped areas are, essentially, 
changing or growing areas. Economic 
development, the basic change process, 
is not a vague or general umbrella cov- 
ering all varieties of economic change. 
‘Rather, this process is the more sharply 
defined phenomenon of technological in- 
novation resulting in greater efficiency 
on the part of the productive arts. A 
more effective technology draws a higher 
level of production—that is, a greater 
gross national product per capita—from 
the same initial input into an economy. 
Despite the great attention devoted 
since the end of World War II to the 
underdeveloped areas, it should not be 
assumed that economic development is 
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TABLE 1—Economic DEVELOPMENT 
IN LATIN AMERICA * 


(Rank Order of Countries Based on Gross 
National Product Per Capita) 

















Gross 
NATIONAL 
RANK COUNTRY pERODUCT 

(in U. S. 

Dollars) 

1 Argentina $ 688 

2 Venezuela 457 

3 Cuba 454 

4 Uruguay 382 

5 Panama 382 

6: Chile 335 

7 Brazil 278 

8 Colombia 231 

9 Costa Rica 203 
10 Mexico 199 
11 Dominican 189 

Republic 
12 Guatemala 182 
13 Nicaragua 168 
14 El Salvador i 167 
15 Paraguay 166 
16 Honduras 134 
17 Peru 118 
18 Bolivia | 109 
19 Ecuador 93 
20 Haiti 62 
For United States 2,200 
comparison 








* See Harold E. Davis (ed.), Government and 
Politics in Latin America (New York: The 
Ronald Press, 1958), pp. 50-93, especially 60-71; 
and Gabriel A. Almond and James S. Coleman 
(eds.), The Politics of the Developing Areas 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1960), 
pp. 455-531. 


a recent or new phenomenon in Latin 
America or, for that matter, in any part 
of the world. “One of the enduring ques- 
tions about man is his inventiveness,” 
an anthropologist has pointed out. “We 
know that man invents; we know that 
primitive man invents... * It would 
appear that the process of economic 
development not only dates from the 
earliest phases of human society, but 


also alters the life circumstances of all 


1 Walter Goldschmidt, Man’s Way (Cleve- 
land: World Publishing Co., 1959), p. 111. 
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communities, be they traditional or mod- 
ern, underdeveloped or Westernized. 

Given this enduring universality, both 
in time and place, of technological 
change, it is worth asking why social 
scientists—particularly economists and 
political scientists—in the United States 
have developed a particularly strong in- 
terest in economic growth in the under- 
developed areas at this juncture in his- 
tory. Two answers suggest themselves. 
The first has to do with the relationship 
of this problem to the foreign policy 
concerns of the United States. Although 
it is often denied—and, in some contexts, 
quite properly denied—that scholars’ 
research interests are oriented toward 
questions in public policy, a strong cor- 
relation between the two is evident in 
much of the current thinking and writ- 
ing about the underdeveloped areas. 
Since World War II, the foreign policy 
problems of the United States have come 
increasingly to embrace the underdevel- 
oped areas, Latin America was chrono- 
logically the first of these to demand 
North American attention as a matter of 
public policy. During the past fifteen 
years, more than a score of new nations 
have achieved independence in the Mid- 
dle East, Southeast Asia, and sub- 
Saharan Africa. All of these present 
problems in foreign policy. Scholarly 
interest in the underdeveloped areas— 
ranging from the simplest healthy curi- 
osity about the new nations among them 
to more sophisticated theoretical ques- 
tions—must inevitably follow. 

Beyond matters of public policy, it 
seems likely that a second influence 
attracts economists, political scientists, 
and other social scientists to the under- 
developed areas at this juncture in the 
intellectual history of the academic dis- 
ciplines involved. In general, these 
scholars see the underdeveloped areas as 
centers of change. Various terms—not 
only economic development, but also 
Westernization, political modernization, 


and political development—have re- 
cently been coined to identify the 
change process or components of it. 
What is economic development? What 
is Westernization? What is political 
modernization? What is political devel- 
opment? Can it be that the relevant 
social sciences are involved, here and 
now in the twentieth century, in a spe- 
cies of revival of evolutionary theory? 


EVOLUTIONARY APPROACH 


Twentieth-century evolutionary the- 
ory, if that is indeed what we are up 
to, might well take its predecessor as 
a point of departure. This evolutionary 
thinking held that whatever came next 
exhibited three essential characteristics 
—it passed through an identifiable and 
prescribed set of steps and stages, it was 
more complex than that which preceded 
it, and it was to be assigned a higher 
value than that accorded its predecessor. 
Do we mean to say of Latin-American 
and other underdeveloped areas that, as 
they experience economic growth, it is 
necessary that their economies pass 
through a common ordering of steps and 
stages, that each is more complex or 
less primitive than what went before, 
and that the aspiration for economic 
development is essentially the assign- 
ment of a higher value to the later than 
to the earlier stages? 

Let us consider these three proposi- 
tions. While economists are as yet far 
from agreement on the issue of whether 
an economy passes through a common 
set of steps or stages during the course 
of economic development, this case is 
being argued. Prominent among the 
proponents of a steps-and-stages formu- 
lation of economic development is W. W. 
Rostow, who holds that a society passes 
through at least five stages during the 
course of its economic growth. These 
are the traditional stage, the period of 
preconditions, the take-off, the stage of 
sustained growth, and the period of the 
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mature economy.” Of these, the first 
three stages are applicable to the under- 
developed areas, with the situations 
of preconditions and take-off especially 
relevant to much of Latin America. 


Traditional stage 


In the traditional stage—to be found 
in contemporary Latin America almost 
exclusively in the indigenous communi- 
ties in countries like Ecuador, Peru, and 
Guatemala, where these communities’ 
economies are essentially unintegrated 
with the national systems—the economy, 
albeit dynamic, changes slowly. In such 
Guatemalan Indian communities, a re- 
cent study has shown, “the classic form 
is still the ideal, and that which is be- 
lieved. . The large bulk of the 
Indian population remain[s] relatively 
passive.”*® But, as the developmental 
process carries the economy to the pre- 
condition stage—as in much of contem- 
porary Latin America—there emerges a 
situation in which the leading elements 
of the system are still traditional, but 
the invasion of Westernizing or modern- 
izing influences has been great enough 


2W. W. Rostow’s leading writings on the 
stages of economic growth are The Process of 
Economic Growth (London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1953); “Trends in the Allocation 
of Resources in Secular Growth," in Léon H. 
Dupriez (ed.), Economic Progress (Louvain: 
Institut de Recherches Economiques et So- 
ciales, 1955); “The Take-Off into Self- 
Sustained Growth,” The Economic Journal 
(March 1956), pp. 25-48; “The Relation be- 
tween Political and Economic Development” 
(Cambridge, Mass., unpublished manuscript, 
1956); “The Stages of Economic Growth,” 
The Economic History Review, second series, 
Vol. XII (August 1959), No. 1, pp. 1-16; and 
The Stages of Economic Growth (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1960). 

3 Raymond L, Scheele, “Santo Domingo 
Xenacoj: 1944-51,” in Richard N. Adams 
(ed.), Political Changes in Guatemalan Indian 
Communities (New Orleans: Tulane Univer- 
sity Middle American Research Institute, 
1957), pp. 38-39; and John Gillin, “San Luis 
Jilotepeque: 1942-55,” in Adams, ibid., p. 26. 


to increase the rate of speed of change. 
In Latin America, the economies of 
Haiti, Ecuador, and Paraguay—to men- 
tion but a few illustrations—are repre- 
sentative of this situation. In this stage, 
the first pains of development come to 
be felt, and resistances to it frequently 
become manifest. Noting that in pre- 
condition economies “some Latin-Ameri- 
can leaders don’t want technological 
change,” one observer has pointed out 
that “those people with the maximum 
status, dignity, power, and influence in 
Latin-American society have not seen fit 
to spend their time and money in study- 
ing science, technology, and adminis- 
tration for adaptation to their own 
cultures." * 


Take-off 


The take-off, following the precondi- 
tion stage, is of peculiar potential im- 
portance in the analysis of economies 
like those of Brazil and Mexico. This 
is the stage in which change appears to 
be most rapid and spectacular. Indeed, 
with the coming of take-off, change ap- 
pears to be irresistible. It is frequently 
thought of as the chief characteristic 
and the main preoccupation of the so- 
ciety. Puerto Rican Governor Luis 
Mufioz Marín is said to have declared 
that in such situations the per capita na- 
tional income is a figure of such wide- 
spread interest that it is known by 
virtually all literate persons in the so- 
ciety. Rostow has defined this stage 
as “the interval during which the rate 


4 William S. Stokes, “Some Latin-American 
Leaders Don’t Want Technological Change,” 
in Lewis Hanke, Mexico and the Caribbean 
(New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1959), p. 
123. See also Stokes, “The Drag of the Pensa- 
dores" in James W. Wiggins and Helmut 
Schoeck (eds), Foreign Aid Reexamined 
(Washington: Foreign Affairs Press; 1958), 
pp. 76, 79, 56-57, 62-63, ahd 68; and Douglas 
HY K. Lee, Climate and Economic Develop- 
ment in the Tropics (New York: Council on 
Foreign Relations, 1957). 
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of investment increases in such a way 
that the real output per capita rises and 
this initial increase carries with it radical 
changes in production techniques and 
the disposition of income flows which 
perpetuate the new scale of investment 
and perpetuate thereby the rising trend 
in per capita output.” © Whether this 
current Rostow formulation eventually 
stands or falls, it seems likely that there 
is indeed a phase, largely economic in 
character, of decisive transformation 
during the course of the developmental 


process and that this is a time of more ` 


rapid and spectacular change than is 
characteristic of other stages of growth. 
It is significant that the governing elites 
of take-off are usually committed to the 
support of continued rapid transforma- 
tion. The devotion to enduring rapid 
change of Mexico's governing Party of 
Revolutionary Institutions? (PRI) is a 
case in point, 

With respect to the second element 
of evolutionary thought—the proposition 
that what comes next is more complex 
or less primitive than was what went 
beforé—it seems clear that this is gen- 
erally accepted as an integral compo- 
nent of our contemporary thinking about 
technological innovation and economic 
development. Impressive evidence can 
be amassed in support of the proposition 
that the history of technological change 
has been, among other things, a history 
of progression from simple to increas- 
ingly complex gadgetry.” This appears 
to be true also of the structure of so- 
ciety, which takes on more complicated 
forms as economic development pro- 


5 Rostow, "The Take-off into Self-Sustained 
Growth," p. 25. 

9 After the initial letters of Partido Revo- 
lucionario Institucional, the strictly literal 
translation of which is "Institutional Revolu- 
tionary Party." 

T Sed, for example, Charles Singer, E. Holm- 
yard, and A. R. Hall, A History oj Tech- 
nology, 5 vols. (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1954-1957). 


gresses. “By virtue of the patterning 
demanded by a particular technologi- 
cal development," it has been pointed 
out, “people come to have different oc- 
cupations and roles, to have differ- 
ent amounts of wealth, and different 
amounts of economic and political 
power. 3 <A recent study of political 
change in Mexico, Argentina, Uruguay, 
Chile, and Brazil indicates that the so- 
cial and political structures of those 
countries have become increasingly com- 
plex as economic development has oc- 
curred.? 


Values 


And, finally, what of the value ques- 
tion? Is the aspiration for economic 
development essentially the assignment 
of a higher value to the later than to 
the earlier stages of the change process? 
'This matter stands on two legs. In the 
first instance, the formulation of eco- 
nomic development as technological 
change carries with it a built-in neutrali- 
zation of the value question. Ostensibly, 
a more efficient technology merely pro- 
vides an easier way to achieve an objec- 
tive or to realize a value than had pre- 
viously been the case; it does this and 
nothing more. The value had already 
been held, or else the new technology 
would not have been adopted. It has 
been pointed out: *° 


In the realm of technology, innovations are 
most apt to be acceptable, because of the 
peculiar character that technology has as 
distinct from, say, family organization or 


5H. J. Eysenck, The Psychology of Politics 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1955), 
p. 15. 

9 John J. Johnson, Political Change in Latin 
America: The Emergence of the Middle Sec- 
tors (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1958). See also Sanford A. Mosk, Industrial 
Revolution in Mexico (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1950) and George I. 
Blanksten, *In Quest of the Middle Sectors," 
World Politics, Vol. 12 (January 1960), No. 
2, pp. 323-327. : 

19 Goldschmidt, of. cit, p. 113. 
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religion. . . . Technology is a goal-directed 
aspect of culture. . . . The direct impact 
of technological results can usually be seen 
in terms of explicit, commonly held goals 
in the society. . . . The chances for tech- 
nological innovation to prove itself are rela- 
, tively good. 


In this sense, the aspiration for eco- 
nomic development, or the assignment 
of a positive value to the adoption of 
a more efficient means to an already 
accepted end, is a species of prerequisite 
for economic growth. Typically, how- 
ever, that development, as it proceeds, 
induces a number of unforeseen and un- 
desired social and even economic dis- 
locations. In this second instance, the 
changes are likely to-be resented and 
opposed. In some cases, as in Argen- 
tina during the presidency of General 
Juan Domingo Perón, the publicists of 
resentment may even possess sufficient 
insight to point the finger of recrimina- 
tion at technology. “One fine day, wise 
men, technicians, and teachers created 
the machine," a peronista writer com- 
plained. “The machine became a sub- 
stitute for man" and placed him under 
the tyranny of “dehumanized capital" 
and the “abuse of property.” 1} In the 
process of economic development, such 
painful afterthoughts come typically as 
the uncomfortable morning-after hang- 
over following the initial acceptance of 
the values of technological innovation. 
In its contemporary drive toward eco- 
nomic development, Latin America thus 
presents a twofold spectacle. In the 
first place, the American nations are 
providing increasing numbers of theaters 
of rapid economic and political change, 
about which policy decisions must be 


made. Secondly—and curiously—Latin © 


America, together with other under- 
developed areas of the world, raises for 


11 Rati] A. Mende, El justicialismo (Buenos 
Aires: ALEA, S. A., 1950), p. 70, and George 
I. Blanksten, Perdn’s Argentina (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1953), pp. 286, 289. 


social scientists the question of whether 
evolutionary theory is indeed dead. 


Economics AND POLITICS 


Latin America was chronologically the 
first area whose underdeveloped econo- 
mies demanded the -attention of the 
United States as a matter of public 
policy. In May of 1939, the Washing- 
ton government embarked upon pro- 
grams of technical co-operation with the 
other American republics. Since then, 
technical co-operation—also known as 
technical assistance and Point Four— 
has come to be a central feature of the 
policies of the United States toward, ini- 
tially, Latin America and, later, other 
underdeveloped areas of the world as 
well. Technical co-operation, from its 
beginning, has been thought of as an 
attempt to encourage and to accelerate 
technological innovation in developing 
economies. The Congress of the United 
States has defined technical co-operation 
programs as “programs for the inter- 
national interchange of technical knowl- 
edge and skills designed to contribute 
primarily to the balanced and integrated 
development of the economic resources 
and productive capacities of economi- 
cally underdeveloped areas." 1? The bulk 
of the technical co-operation programs in 
which the United States has participated 
in Latin America have been in the fields 
of agriculture, education, health and 
sanitation, industrial productivity, and 
public administration. 

From its inception in 1939, United 
States technical co-operation with the 
other American republics has proceeded 
on the assumption that technological in- 
novation would not only raise standards 
of living and encourage economic devel- 
opment in the participating countries, 
but also somehow contribute to political 
changes there. The first part of this 


assumption stands on more reliably dem- 


12 Public Law 665 (Mutual Security Act of 
1954), 83rd Congress, Title III, Section 302. 
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onstrated ground than the latter. The 
political consequences or expression of 
economic development are not at all 
clear, although a faith—at this stage in 
our knowledge it is primarily that—that 
such implications are involved has un- 
derlain not only the bilateral programs 
of the’ United States but also the multi- 
lateral technical assistance endeavors in 
Latin America of the United Nations 
and of the Organization of American 
States (OAS). 


Wartime objectives 


Formulation of the political con- 
sequences of economic development 
through technical co-operation has had 
a curious, and perhaps instructive, his- 
tory. From the inception of the pro- 
grams in 1939 until the end of World 
War II six years later, technical co-op- 
eration was conceived of essentially as 
a war measure, the assumption being 
that the political consequences of eco- 
nomic development in Latin America 
would transform the countries of the 
area into stronger and more reliable war- 
time allies of the United States. The 
first. renewal of technical assistance to 
Latin America was undertaken “in order 
to render closer and more effective the 
relationship between the American Re- 
publics.” +8 The third meeting of Ameri- 
can Foreign Ministers, held at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, in January of 1942, 
immediately after the formal spread of 
World War II to the Western Hemi- 
sphere, took place in an atmosphere of 
hectic mobilization for war. Among 
other measures adopted by this Rio con- 
ference was Resolution XXX, institu- 
tionalizing an inter-American framework 
for technical co-operation. The text of 
the resolution cited two reasons for this 
step—the preservation under wartime 
conditions of the vital and strategic 
products of the hemisphere, and contri- 


13 Public Law 355, 76th Congress, 1939. 


bution to “reconstruction of the world 
order.” 14 

The concept during World War II 
of the economic development of Latin 
America through technical co-operation 
as a war measure, an additional instru- 
ment for military victory over the Axis, ' 
clearly emerges from the writings of the 
United States personnel who helped to 
launch the co-operative projects in the 
field. “A considerable proportion of 
these cooperative activities,” wrote Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Edward A. Westphal, the 
first United States chief of field party in 
Peru, “were aimed at facilitating the 
extraction or the production of raw ma- 
terials needed to further war effort.” 15 
And, added a pioneer in technical co- 
operation in Brazil, “a large number of 
employees did not interpret the develop- 
ment of SESP !$ as something more fun- 
damental than a wartime activity. Many 
who left at the end of the war did not 
have faith that their own contributions 
would be more lasting than those of a 
purely military nature.” +7 


Postwar developments 


In the years since the end of World 
War II, the United States has not only 


14 Serviço Especial de Saúde Pública, Notas 
Diplomáticas e Contratos enire o Brasil e os 
Estados Unidos da América de 1942 a 1952 
para Desenvolvimiento de um Programa Co- 
operativo Bilateral de Sade (Rio de Janeiro: 
Servigo Especial de Saüde Püblica, 1953), 
p. 11. 

15 Lt.-Col. Edward A. Westphal, ^A Report 
on the Operations of the Servicio Co-operativo 
Inter-Americano de Salud Püblica and on the 
Activities of the Division of Health and Sani- 
tation of the Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs in Peru from July 1942 to December 
1945" (Lima: unpublished manuscript, 1946), 
p. 1. 

16 Author’s footnote. After the initial letters 
of Serviço Especial de Saúde Publica, the 
agency established to administer the United 
States bilateral health and sanitation program 
in Brazil. 

17 Serviço Especial de Saúde Pública, op. 
cit., pp. 58-59. 
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continued its participation in bilateral 
programs of technical co-operation, but 
has also entered into multilateral pro- 
grams in the United Nations and the 
OAS. Moreover, technical assistance has 
been broadened to include, in addition 
to Latin America, many other under- 
developed regions of the world. Curi- 
osity about the noneconomic, especially 
„political, implications of economic devel- 
opment persists. While the question of 
the political concomitants of economic 
development is as yet far from answered 
completely, it is possible to say more 
about this in the 1960's than could be 
said twenty years ago. Some, but by 
no means all, of the political changes 
accompanying economic growth may be 
identified today in terms other than the 
strengthening of wartime allies. 

For example, it seems likely, as eco- 
nomic development takes place in an 
underdeveloped economy in Latin Amer- 
ica, that increased divisions of labor 
among economic groups are accompanied 
by growing divisions of labor—or differ- 
entiations of functions—among noneco- 
nomic entities as well.!8 Both militarism 
and the changing political roles of the 
Roman Catholic Church appear to illus- 
trate this change process in Latin Amer- 
ica. In the more underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the area, the armies perform a 
wide range of unspecialized and undiffer- 
entiated functions, including the admin- 
istration of elections, the use of military 
bands to bring music and culture to 
outlying areas, political socialization and 
citizenship training of conscripts, often 
the active management of political and 
governmental affairs, and—last and 


18 For more extended discussions of this 
point, see George I. Blanksten, “Political 
Groups in Latin America,” The American Po- 
litical Science Review, Vol. 53 (March 1959), 
No. 1, pp. 106-127; and Gabriel A. Almond 
and James S. Coleman (eds.), The Politics of 
the Developing Areas (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1960), especially pp. 455- 
531. 


probably least—the defense of the com- 


- munity against foreign enemies. There 


is some evidence that, as economic de- 
velopment progresses, the function of 
the military becomes increasingly spe- 
cific and differentiated until it reaches 
the point at which it is limited virtually 
exclusively to the specialized military 
task of defending the community. 
Similarly, it can be said that in the 
more underdeveloped parts of Latin 
America the Church is a landowner, 
operator of the public education system, 
the manager of political parties like the 
Conservatives of Ecuador and Colombia, 
and a performer of a religious function. 
With the march of the developmental 
process, it is likely that the last of these 
functions will tend to become the exclu- 
sive, specialized, and differentiated role 
of the Church. 

Additional concomitants of economic 
development appear to be linked to 
stages in economic growth. In the pre- 
condition stage, or something like it, 
nationalist movements tend to stiffen in 
futile resistance against the change proc- 
ess. It is, of course, one of the earliest 
propositions of elite analysis that gov- 
erning groups resist change likely to dis- 
place them from their ruling positions. 
Latin-American politics abound with in- 
stances of the desperate opposition of 
land-owing aristocracies to change. In 
Ecuador, for example, the traditional 
landed gentry of the mountainous Sierra 
region has long viewed trends toward 
commercialization of the economy as a 
grave peril. An interesting study of po- 
litical change in Guatemala has indi- 
cated that the Ladino elite “felt threat- 
ened” by the change process. “The 
psychological impact was obviously one 


_ of great threat, insecurity, and, perhaps 


most of all, insult to the ‘dignity of the 


19 Īn this connection, the reader may wish 
to consult Edwin Lieuwen, Arms and Politics 
in Latin America (New York: Council on 
Foreign Relations, 1960). 
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individual? *? It is a curious charac- 
teristic of precondition systems that 
desperate attempts to preserve disap- 
pearing orders often create violent 
nationalisms. 


Political aspects. 


Finally, the take-off—or whatever the 
eventual formulation of the decisive 
transformation comes to be—appears to 
be accompanied by two political phe- 
nomena. The first of these has to do 
with the nature of the political party 
systems. Countries in this stage tend to 
have what have been called dominant 
non-dictatorial or democratic one-party 
systems. These resemble one-party sys- 
tems in that the dominant groups are 
not seriously challenged by rival politi- 
cal parties, but they differ from dicta- 
torial systems in that other political 
parties may and do exist legally in addi- 
tion to the dominant organizations. The 
PRI, Mexico's governing political party, 
presides over such a democratic one- 
party system. "The unchallenged politi- 
cal force in a country experiencing rapid 
change, the PRI is well worth exam- 
ining.” 

The second political characteristic of 
take-off appears to be the commitment 
of governing elites to change.. Every- 
where the dominant parties through 
which these elites function politically 
are oriented toward economic develop- 
ment and other forms of change. The 
clear—sometimes passionate—devotion 
of these ruling elites to change is in- 
escapable. The conventional conception 
of a ruling elite struggling to preserve 
the status quo for fear that change 
might spell disaster—however applicable 
to precondition societies—seems curi- 
ously irrelevant to the attitudes and 


20 Ruben E. Reina, “Chinautla: 1944-53,” in 
Adams, op. cit., p. 35. 

21 See Robert E. Scott, Mexican Government 
in Transition (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1959). 


commitments of the governing groups 
in those countries where the decisive 
transformation is under way. This is 
abundantly illustrated by the predisposi- . 
tions of the dominant groups in Mexico 
and Puerto Rico. And in an interesting 
study of the attitudes of Jamaican elites, 
Bell has found that over 60 per cent of 
those who believed that their careers 
would be affected by change expected 
to benefit from it! ?? The spectacle of 
dominant groups dedicated to change is 
as widespread among underdeveloped 
communities as it is peculiar to them. 


Tue RoAD AHEAD 


Gross: and easy generalization about 
Latin America is to be avoided. This 
is as true of its levels of, and aspirations 
for, economic development as of other 
questions about the area. It was pointed 
out at the outset of this article that the 
countries of the area range from those 
with extremely underdeveloped econo- 
mies through average or typical situa- 
tions to fairly well-developed economies. 

As there are differences in levels of 
economic development, so, too, are there 
divergences in attitudes toward and as- 
pirations for further growth. It should 
not be denied that there are sectors of 
Latin-American society in which the 
change process is opposed and feared. 
Traditional elites. may feel that eco- 
nomic growth threatens them with dis- 
placement from their ruling positions. 
Indigenous societies, struggling against 
detribalization and other manifestations 
of the passing of the old order, may see 
—and see correctly—in economic devel- 
opment the destruction of an honored 
way of life. And some may feel cheated 
of the promised benefits of growth, 
fruits which in some cases come to be 


22 Wendell Bell, “Attitudes of Jamaican Elite 
toward the West Indies Federation," Annals 
of the New York Academy of Sciences, Vol. 
83 (January 1960), pp. 862-879, especially 
p. 874. 
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misinterpreted or denied. Those who 
complain bitterly of “the progress we 
have suffered” are not to be treated in 
jest. 

But theirs is a losing struggle. The 
course of development, and the weight 
of aspiration, are against them. The 
‘revolution of rising expectations every 
day draws great numbers of deserters 
from the cause of resistance to change. 
The governing elites of take-off are en- 
meshed in a curious, and sometimes 
dizzying, upward spiral. Newly emerg- 
ing industrializing and entrepreneurial 
groups—the middle’ sectors prominent in 
commercialization and developing in- 
dustry—have been bitten. by the bug. 
And wars against evolution are never 
easy. 

Moving at different rates of speed in 
different parts of the area, economic de- 
velopment is clearly afoot in Latin 
America. The foreign policy implica- 
tions of this are many for the United 
States. It is crude and one-sided to 
see the process simply as the manufac- 
turer of stronger political allies should 
the hemisphere again become engulfed 
in a general war. Many—and perhaps 


the most: significant—of the political 
implications of the economic develop- 
ment of the area are more subtle than 
that. Some point to more specialized 
functions of political institutions, some 
to changing political parties and party 
systems, and some to basic alterations 
in the commitments of governing elites. 
Many political questions springing from 
economic development remain unan- 
swered. It is perhaps significant -that 
among them is the matter of the impli- 
cations of the change process for the 
further democratization of Latin-Ameri- 
can political patterns and processes. It 
would indeed be gratifying to be in a 
position to make a solid—especially an 
affirmative—pronouncement on the rela- 
tionship between the economic develop- 
ment of the area and the strengthening 
of democracy there. However, the cur- 
rent state of our knowledge does not yet 
offer definitive insight into this crucial 
question.?? 


23 See Seymour M. Lipset, "Some Social 
Requisites of Democracy: Economic Develop- 
ment and Political Legitimacy," American Po- 
litical Science Review, Vol. 53 (March 1959), 
No. 1, pp. 69-195. 
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Latin-American MIDDLE Sectors f 21 


N Latin America, one of the major 
developments thus far in this cen- 
tury has been the rise to political 
prominence of the urban middle sectors 
in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. These six 
republics comprise over two thirds of 
the total area and population and pro- 
duce over three fourths of the gross 
product of the twenty Latin-American 
nations. One of the major questions 
to be answered, perhaps in this decade, 
is whether or not the middle sectors can 
maintain their political positions in a 
milieu made increasingly complex by 
newly aroused rural working groups 
and by the intensification of the con- 
test between democracy, communism, 
` Castroism or fidelismo, and neutralism. 


SOCIAL GROUPS 


Nineteenth-century Latin America 
had a traditional middle sector of in- 
` tellectuals, artists, government bureau- 
crats, Catholic priests, and junior of- 
ficers of the armed forces. These were 
aligned politically with the elites and 
served as a buffer separating the fa- 
vored few from the popular masses. 
The modern decision-making middle 
groups are essentially the product of a 
transformation that began in the more 
advanced republics of Latin America 
between 1885 and 1915. In the three 
decades prior to World War I, farm 
hands and skilled laborers—mainly 


1 The terms middle sectors, middle groups, 
middle segments, and middle components are 
used in this paper rather than middle classes 
and middle strata, because the latter terms 
have come to possess essentially economic con- 
notations in western Europe and Anglo- 
America. In Latin America, it has only been 

` in recent years that income and wealth have 
successfully vied with learning, prejudices, con- 
duct, way of life, and aesthetic and religious 
sentiments as social determinants. The terms 
employed herein, it is'hoped, will convey the 
idea of middleness without paralleling any 
fixed criteria of middleness employed in areas 
outside Latin America. 


from southern Europe, investment capi- 
tal—almost entirely from western Eu- 
rope and the United States, and techni- 
cians and managers—primarily from 
Great Britain and the United States, 
poured into Latin America, especially 
into Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, Uru- 
guay, and Chile. They played a lead- 
ing role in the technological awakening 
of the republics and in driving them 
headlong on the road to semicapitalistic 
industrialism. Sleepy old cities became 
booming metropolises as administrative 
centers and as nexuses tieing together 
agricultural and  mineral-producing 


‘hinterlands to overseas markets. The 


newly activated urban centers, with 
their ever-growing cultural, social, 
economic, and bureaucratic require- 
ments, provided a favorable climate in 
which the middle sectors flourished. 
'Today the middle groups probably con- 
stitute 35 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of Argentina, 30 per cent in Chile 
and Uruguay, 15 per cent in Brazil and 
Mexico, and 12 per cent in Venezuela. 

Prior to World War I, “middleness” 
was determined almost wholly by learn- 
ing and family background, and mem- 
bers of the middle groups were mentally 
much closer to the elites than they were 
to the working classes. After the war, 
the republics gave added emphasis to 
their material needs. 'This development 
had the effect of giving added status to 
the technicians, managers, and owners of 
modern commercial and manufacturing 
establishments. Thus, they acquired 
middle-sector standing. Meanwhile, 
the traditional middle groups expanded 
in response to the demands of educa- 
tion, the press, and, especially, the 
proliferation of posts in national, state, 
and municipal governments. The effect 
of these developments was to make the 
new middle groups considerably more 
“popular” in their origins and thinking 
than were the traditional middle 
elements. 
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The middle groups, in this century, 
have never formed a compact social 
layer. Their members have no: had a 
common background of experience as 
there has been much movement in and 
about them. Some are middle sector 
because of their learning, otkers be- 
cause of their wealth. Property owners 
are associated with persons wao have 
never possessed property and heve little 
prospect of ever operating their own 
businesses. Some take their status for 
granted and know where they are 
headed and what they want when they 
get there. Others are unsettled and are 
undergoing tensions inherent ir passing 
from one socioeconomic group to an- 
other. Those belonging to, the more 
settled elements ordinarily heve been 
members so long that they have only 
a paternalistic interest in and a theo- 
retical understanding of the working 
elements. Those who only recently 
have achieved  middle-secto- status 
know the lower levels of society because 
they have risen from them. Their 
feelings for those groups are likely to 
be highly personalized and may be 
highly negative. 


ALLIANCE WITH’ LABCR 


Diverse backgrounds have prevented 
the middle sectors from becoming 
politically monolithic. Representatives 
of all ideologies can be found in their 
ranks. This has not prevented them 
from gaining political pre-eminence in 
a major part of the Latin-American 
area. The politically ambitious ele- 
ments within the middle groups since 
World War I—and before then in 
Uruguay—have created werking ar- 
rangements with industrial laboring 
groups who began to expand and be- 
come articulate shortly after 1918. It 
was, in fact, the emergence of the urban 
working groups, militant, economically 
depressed, and unable to provide 
leadership from their own ranks, that 


offered the middle sectors an alternative 
to their century-long political partner- 
ship with the elite. . 

The various elements of the middle 
sectors historically have had three sig- 
nificant common characteristics which 
they have shared to a large extent 
with the politically conscious working : 
groups. First, both have been over- 
whelmingly urban. Only Costa Rica 
and Argentina contain important rural 
middle groups, and, in Argentina, the 
ownership of machinery rather than 
land is the primary status determinant. 
Second, both have been, in the vast 
majority of cases, subject to wage 
worker contracts and have drawn sala- 
ries. ‘Third, both have lacked the 
capabilities to take independent politi- 
cal action at the national level and, 
consequently, have been tempted to 
seek support wherever they can find it. 
Starting from this commonalty, the 
political leaders from the dominant 
segments of the middle sectors sup- 
plied at least five issues which have 
had lasting appeal to large numbers 
within their own general social cate- 
gories as well as among the industrial 
workers. These issues related to the 
role of public education, industrializa- 
tion, nationalism, state interventionism, 
and political parties in each country. 

The public education issue has pro- 
vided a  many-edged sword ior 
the middle-sector political leadership. 
Public education has been looked upon 
as meaning mass education, and it has 
always been assumed in modern Latin 
America that national progress and 
viable representative government are 
dependent upon an informed puLlic. 
The anticlericals, whose numbers are. 
decreasing, have seen the public school 
as another blow to the prestige and 
influence of the Catholic Church, 
which, for some four centuries prior to 
1900, was almost the exclusive source 
of tutors for Latin-American youths. 
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Business men support public educa- 
tion—scientific rather than humanistic 


education—because they expect it to 


afford them more skilled and efficient 
employees. And the laborers look to 
the public schools to provide their off- 
spring with opportunities they them- 
selves did not enjoy. Thousands of 
public schools have been constructed. 
` Tens of thousands of teachers have 
been trained. Still, about 50 per cent 
of the total population of Latin Amer- 
ica over six years of age remains il- 
literate, and the number of illiterates 
is much greater than in the 1920s. 
There are more children in Catholic 
schools today than at any time 
in Latin-American history. Efficient 
skilled laborers, foremen, and clerical 
help are still in short supply. A vast 
majority of middle-sector parents, in- 
cluding those who are politicians, when 
they can afford it, send their children 
to private schools. This constitutes, in 
& very real sense, an admission that 
public education has failed to meet its 
projected standards. 


Industrial policy 


Industrialization became an obsession 
with the  middle-sector politicians. 
Originally, industry meant to them 
light industry devoted to the produc- 
tion of consumer goods and semi- 
durables, and it was promoted, in part, 
to help distinguish the new groups from 
the old, free-trade, land-oriented ruling 
elite. Today, industry means auto- 
mobile factories and integrated iron 
and steel plants. The need for indus- 
trialization is accepted as a self-evident 
truth by all significant middle sector 
and urban labor components. Impor- 
tant and highly necessary steps have 
been taken in the industrial area, but 
numerous problems remain. Capital 
. continues to flow into industry, often at 
the expense of other sectors of the 
economy. Industry has not resolved 


the problem of providing employment 
for those entering the labor pool, now 
at an estimated rate of 500,000 a year. 


NATIONALISM. 


Before the middle sectors achieved 
political prominence after World War 
I, there had been only scattered appeals 
to nationalism. They were highly ab- 
stract appeals directed to the intellectu- 
als. They were defensive appeals. 
Sometimes they stressed the protection 
of national boundaries, mainly against 
the imagined threats of the United 
States, and often they stressed national 
cultural values. In the face of the 
threatened collapse of France, to whom 
the Latin Americans looked for cultural 
guidance, and the emergence of 
“materialistic” United States, replacing 
Great Britain as the economic capital 
of the world, the new political leaders 
portrayed the old leaders as the tools 
of the foreigner, and they brought na- 


_tionalism to the masses in its concrete 


and politically charged form. Its eco- 
nomic aspects were stressed more, its 
juridical and cultural aspects less. It 
sometimes served to keep out immi- 
grants who might compete with na- 
tionals for jobs. It sometimes regulated 
the foreign investor to the advantage 
of national capitalists and workers. It 
sometimes protected natural resources, 
as, for example, petroleum in Brazil, 
from supposed foreign exploitation. 
And, at times, it has assumed a xeno- 
phobic character or an assertive pos- 
ture, as, for example, when its pro- 
ponents have pressed claims for control 
over coastal waters and submerged 
lands. Nationalism is currently riding 
a rising crest of popularity and is con- 
sidered by the middle-sector leadership 
to be a major political ideology. It 
has made several of the Latin-American 
republics more concerned with their 
internal problems and less responsive 
to their international obligations. 
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National economy 


The middle-sector leadership early 
linked itself to the doctrine of state 
interventionism to rise to great politi- 
cal heights as the doctrine gained 
popularity. The politicians promised 
to make the state directly responsible 
for social welfare and the expansion of 
the economic sector. Once in power, 
they wrote the states’ social obligations 
into the national constitutions. Before 
World War II, several of the govern- 
ments had assumed primary responsi- 
bility for the protection of various 
distressed elements and, in fulfillment 
of the state social function, had taken 
over the direction of the labor move- 
ment. Thus, the laborer was encour- 
aged, if not actually coerced, to equate 
his own welfare with that of the party 
in power. Particularly since World 
War II, middle-sector governments 
have freely intervened in the industrial 


sphere. They have based their actions , 


essentially upon three socioeconomic 
tenets: (1) Industry cannot survive 
without protection from outside com- 
petition; (2) Since the accrual of 
domestic private capital is slow, the 
state, with its ability to raise funds 
through taxation and by loans from 
abroad, must intercede in order to 
maintain the highest possible rate of 
industrial development at the same 
time that it reduces the share of private 
foreign capital in the economy; ‘and 
(3) Solicitude for the working groups 
requires that the state exercise some 
control over prices of necessities. The 
contest between state capitalism and 
private capitalism has not been defini- 
tively decided. State capitalism has 
long been predominant in Uruguay. 
Private capitalism has remained strong 
elsewhere, except in the Mexican agri- 
culture system and even there it is 
staging a strong comeback. Since 1958 
it has been the national policy of 


Argentina to promote private capital at 
the expense of state capitalism. 


National political focus 


The  middle-sector leaders have 
fought with considerable success to 
substitute the organized political party 
for the family as the focus of political 
thinking. Their success probably has 
been due less to their political acumen 
than to the fact that political parties 
simply are better adapted to the con- 
temporary social economic, and cul- 
tural environment of the modern 
states. The family as a political entity 
had meaning when the electorate was 
limited to a small percentage of the 
total population. Today the political 
base is being broadened rapidly, and 
the mass voter comes from those social 
sectors where the family as a social 
unit has been the least strong. The 
political capabilities of the family 
probably have never been as effective 
in the cities as in the countryside: in 
1925 Latin America was approximately 
33 per cent urban; today it is ap- 
proximately 45 per cent urban. In- 
creased mobility has encouraged the 
younger generation to make associa- 
tions outside the home. Women have 
achieved a high degree of emancipation 
and increasingly are able to reach 
rational political decisions independ- 
ently of the male members of the 
household. Large and impersonal busi- 
nesses and governments have reduced 
the role of the family head as a job 
finder, and, consequently, the sense of 
dependence on or obligation to him 
tends to weaken as the children ap- 
proach voting age. ‘The total effect 
has been for the post-World War I 
generations to transfer their allegiances 
to political parties, which they feel 
provide a common ground for those 
who have similar objectives based on 
educational and occupational interests 
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and on social relationships outside the 
home. 


POLITICAL MODERATION 


The middle sectors have been on the 
political stage for a half century since 
they first rose to power in Uruguay. 
With perspective it is possible to 
discern some of their basic long-range 
tendencies, to estimate their present 
political status, and to anticipate some 
of the political problems they will con- 
front in the foreseeable future. We 
know, for example, that the responsi- 
bility of public office almost invariably 
has had a sobering effect upon them. 
In seeking office, they have often at- 
tacked private property, but, in power, 
they generally have systematically pro- 
tected domestic property. They have also 
reserved an important segment of com- 
merce and industry for individual 
initiative. They have ameliorated the 
age-old clerical issue. At no time since 
the liberation movement—1810-1825— 
have church-state relations, as a whole, 
been better than at the moment. The 
middle groups have stood and are 
standing, at times almost alone, as a 
barrier between the worker and 
completely irresponsible left-wing and 
right-wing organizations, although it is 
not to be believed that they do not 
have extremists in their own ranks. 
They have often objected to the Latin- 
American policies of the United States, 
and their objections are becoming 
louder and more frequent. But they 
have, with few exceptions, supported 
the Western powers against the Soviet 
bloc and have opposed any suggestion 
that hemispheric matters be debated 
in the United Nations. In brief, they 
have learned the art of compromise 
while balancing a mass of political 
antagonisms. 

The middle groups have, thus, be- 
come stabilizers and harmonizers. They 
have learned the danger of dealing in 


absolute postulates, and their political 
experiences have given them a positive 
psychology, as opposed to the negative 
one so often exhibited by opposition 
groups. 


POLITICAL Status Topay 


Because the middle-sector leaders 
have not always stayed ahead of the 
fires they have lighted, their political 
position at the present must be rated 
as only fair. They won the most re- 
cent ‘national elections held in Mexico, 
Argentina and Venezuela, but lost them 
to the right in Uruguay and Chile and 
to the center-right in Brazil. In Uru- 
guay, the Nationalist Party in 1958 
replaced the Colorado Party, which 
had controlled the government for 
ninety-three years, largely because of 
the country’s failure to maintain ex- 
ports at a sufficiently high level and 
to cope with a serious inflation. In 
Chile, the voters in 1958 turned to 
conservative businessman Jorge Ales- 
sandri, who promised to keep a firm 
hand on the economic area in an 
effort to slow down the persistent infla- 
tion that had devalued the Chilean 
peso from thirty-three to the United 
States dollar in 1945 to a high of over 
1,100 to the dollar. In 1960 Brazilian 
voters elected to the presidency the 
conservative-supported but politically 
unpredictable Janio Quadros, whose 
campaign symbol was a broom with 
which he promised to sweep out cor- 
ruption. But, as is permitted in Brazil, 
the voters crossed party lines and chose 
as vice-president the incumbent, who 
had associated himself with Vargas as 
long as that popular dictator was alive, 
and who subsequently sought to inherit 
the Vargas mantle. There is every 
reason to believe that recently in- 
augurated President Quadros will pur- 
sue essentially the same social and 
economic policies as did his predeces- 
sor, Juscelino Kubitschek, whose ad- 
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ministration was successful beyond the 
expectations of all but the most 
optimistic. 

Each of these defeats resulted basi- 
cally from a voter discontent with the 
management of national affairs, rather 
than from a disapproval of the middle 
sectors’ basic human welfare and 
economic objectives or international 
policies. But, now that it has ap- 
peared, opposition may become fash- 
ionable, and, if it does, there certainly 
is no reason to believe that it will 
remain a monopoly of those to the 
right of the middle sectors. Ironically, 
the opposition of the future will feed 
upon many of the developments and 
dogmas that the middle groups 
politicized. 


Extension of suffrage 


In the countries where they have 
been predominant, the middle sectors 
have ‘been highly successful in expand- 
ing the political base. Thus, in 
Mexico, between 1940 and- 1958, the 
number of voters increased over 300 
per cent. In Brazil, 1,500,000 cast 
ballots in 1930, 9,000,000 in 1955, 
and approximately 12,000,000 in 1960. 
This achievement, if it may be so 
considered, was reached by enfranchis- 
ing women, reducing literacy require- 
ments, lowering the voting age, and 
removing property qualifications. 

But the popularizing of the suffrage 
may, in the near future, place strains 
upon, alliances between the middle 
sector and labor. When the middle- 
sector leadership first approached the 
workers, the factory employees were 
capable of exercising political influence 
far out of proportion to their number. 
They were militant; they could be 
organized on short notice, and, more 
often than other workers, could meet 
then existing literacy requirements. As 
long as the electorate remained rela- 
tively narrow and the income of the 


industrial laborers relatively low, politi- 
cians could buy their vote without 
placing an undue hardship upon the 
national economies. But the condi- 
tions have changed. Formerly, factory 
workers were few in number and each 
earned a few cents a day. A 10 per 
cent wage increase could mean a lot to 
the individual worker while being felt 
hardly at all by the community as a 
whole. Today, the number of indus- 
trial workers is vastly larger, and 
their wages are in dollars rather than 
in cents. A 10 per cent pay raise can 
have a national impact. Also, the 
expansion of the electorate to include 
a much larger percentage of the non- 
industrial labor force has required the 
politicians to measure the industrial 
worker’s share of the national income 
less in political terms and more in terms 
of his productive capacity, which has 
not increased outstandingly in the 
recent past. 


Possible realignment 


A not inconceivable outcome of this 
situation is that the middle-sector 
leadership may be induced to depend 
less on the industrial workers and 
more on the nonorganized urban labor 
sector and the farm labor element, 
whose depressed conditions can be im- 
proved at relatively small cost com- 
pared with that of the organized urban 
industrial worker. In other words, at 
present, many more votes can be won 
in the agricultural sector than can be 
gained in the industrial sector at the 
same price to the overall economy. This 
would suggest that, in the near future, 
land reform, social reforms in rural 
areas, and improvement of conditions 
for farm workers may well be increas- 
ingly used as appeals by the middle- 
sector leadership. It also suggests that 
organized urban labor may well be 
left in the hands of extremist groups. 
There are, of course, many other pos- 
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sibilities, but the one above is given 
for purposes of indicating the extent 
of the political ferment in the area and 
its possible consequences. 

The alliances between the middle 
sectors and industrial labor are also 
being altered by developments that 
have taken place in the ownership of 
industrial and commercial enterprises. 
When the aliances were created, a 
large share of industry in each country 
_was controlled by foreign investors who 
did not have direct representation in 
government. They were made to bear 
directly a large portion of the original 
financial burdens of increased wages 
and other benefits awarded the workers 
in return for their political backing. 
Under such circumstances, the middle- 
sector politician could offer himself as 
a friend of the workers and as a watch- 
dog against possible abuses from for- 
eigners. The trend since the late 
1930’s, when Mexico nationalized its 
railroads and petroleum industry, has 
been for commerce and industry to be- 
come domestically controlled through 
either state or private ownership. As 
a result, the nation itself or its invest- 
ing public has been called upon to 
catry an augmented share of the cost 
of gain to industrial labor. In view 
of this, private domestic capital in- 
creasingly has insisted that the public 
good really requires a concern with 
expanded production rather than an 
equalitarian distribution of income. 
Business men are using their legal 
rights and economic power to dissuade 
politicians who would disregard reali- 
ties in currying the favor of workers. 
They demand that the state alert the 
working man to the fact that he cannot 
expect the same friendly consideration 
when he fights local interests as when 
he served as the protagonist against 
foreign rapacity. Their campaign 
partly explains why the position of the 
industrial work has not improved sig- 


nificantly in the more highly developed 
countries of Latin America during the 
past decade. 

The middle sectors can no longer 
claim an option on sponsorship of na- 
tionalism. When they first gave that 
ideology national stature, it was re- 
jected by the old ruling elite, which 
was then the only element that con- 
tested with the middle sectors politi- 
cally. But nationalism is currently 
embraced by all articulate elements, 
some of whom hold it more ardently 
than do the politically dominant ele- 
ments of the middle sectors. In Brazil, 
the armed forces have become the 
depository of nationalism, while, ac- 
cording to Vice-President Joao Goulart, 
the workers there claim the authority 
to exercise the function of the van- 
guard in the nationalistic struggle in 
which the Brazilian people are in- 
volved. In Chile, the Communists have 
seized the nationalist label and are 
running with it. In Argentina, the 
extreme right, including some senior 
armed forces officers, vies with the 
Communists as the champion of na- 
tionalism. In Venezuela, both the 
Communists and the fidelistas are 
forcing the Betancourt government to 
be more nationalistic than the president 
would prefer or conditions would dic- 
tate. Under these circumstances it is 
inevitable that the middle-sector ele- 
ments must periodically cast off the 
cloak of nationalism in which they 
enshrouded themselves and seek to 
moderate the issue, a role which will 
not be politically popular over the short 
range. 


Military alignment 


The armed forces have held a unique 
position as far as the middle-sector 
political leadership is concerned. When 
the middle sectors were still politically 
untried and the anarchosyndicalist- 
oriented labor organizations preached 
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the end of both the military and private 
property, the officers of the armed 
forcers remained faithful to the tradi- 
tional ruling element. But, when the 
middle sectors began to supplant the 
old political aristocracies and to demon- 
strate^their basically centrist position 
and their worker following accepted 
more moderate doctrines, the military 
officers, who were overwhelmingly of 
middle sector backgrounds, ceased their 
traditional elitist associations and ‘ex- 
tended their support to the middle 
sectors. This relationship persists in 
all of the countries dominated by the 
middle sector. But there are indica- 


tions that it is weakening. During the - 


1930’s, and particularly since World 
War II, there has been a tendency to 
dip into the lower middle groups and 
the working groups for officer material. 
As this has occurred, the military’s ap- 
preciation of the working man’s prob- 
lems and his political capabilities has 
grown. Today there is good reason to 
believe that the military establishments 
would accept constitutionally elected 
labor governments. ‘There is, further- 
more, a growing body of evidence which 
suggests that military officers in certain 
of the republics, such as Venezuela, 
might be reluctant to shoot down 
enough compatriots to stem a serious 
attempt on the part of either Com- 
munists or fidelistas to take over the 
government by force. This is not idle 
speculation. There are many in 
Venezuela and elsewhere in Latin 
America who believe that the next 
series of military uprisings will come 
when Communist or fidelista inspira- 
tion prompts noncommissioned officers 
to turn on their superiors. 


Other forces 


Communism and fidelismo, both of 
which are in highly dynamic and ag- 
gressive stages of their development, 


probably offer the greatest threat to the 
favorable political position of the 


middle sectors in the foreseeable 
future. Although the Communists 


were already operating in Latin Amer- 
ica when the middle sectors bid for 
political recognition, their appearance . 
was premature, and the middle sectors 
could, prior to World War II, generally 
ignore them. Since the war, with Latin 
America in ferment and the military 
and scientific prestige of the Soviet 
Union at an all-time high, the Com- 
munists have pushed their advantage 
relentlessly. Their anti-United States 
attack wins them the support of na- 
tionalists. They direct their demagogic 
campaign to the still unsophisticated 
groups to whom the middle sectors were 
instrumental in giving political articula- 
tion. Because they do not operate the 
goverments, the Communists can at- 
tack without responsibility. They can 
exploit the failure to improve the work- 
ing man’s position during the past dec- 
ade and the middle sector’s sometimes 
paternalistic attitude toward the labor 
movement. The fidelistas, whose objec- 
tives early in 1961 were indistinguish- 
able from those of the Communists, 
have the advantage of being indigenous. 
They appeal to certain elements, espe- 
cially among the students, who have 
been reluctant to accept Communism 
because of its international overtones, 
but whose hatred for the United States 
often rivals that of Castro himself. 

The popularity of Communism and 
fidelismo axe near their all-time highs. 
A considerable share of Communist and 
fidelista support comes from middle- 
sector intellectuals and bureaucrats, 
who, under past regimes, had no pros- 
pect of gaining great wealth or great 
power. The Cuban revolt showed them 
that a determined group of such people 
can take over a government and achieve 
power, at least the power to make what 
they regard as vital decisions about the 
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direction and pace of social and eco- 
nomic change. . 

As this article goes to press, Vene- 
zuela, with huge foreign investments in 
its natural resources and a shocking in- 
equality in the distribution of its wealth 
and income, seems acutely susceptible to 
the blandishments of both communism 
and fidelismo. Next to Venezuela, the 
situation is probably most precarious in 
Ecuador, where all that stands between 
the extreme left and a takeover of the 
coastal area of that country is the na- 
tion's armed forces, who, as late as 
june 1959, suppressed riots in Guaya- 
quil only after shooting down hundreds: 
of Ecuadorean citizens. The armed 
forces of Latin America will not have 
the capability or the willingness to hold 
off the masses indefinitely. It thus be- 
comes incumbent on the middle sectors 
to offer the popular elements some at- 
tractive substitutes for their present un- 
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satisfactory and slowly changing state. 
On the basis of their over-all record, the 
middle sectors are capable of providing 
aggressive and imaginative leadership. 
But, if they do not move ahead more 
rapidly and with greater originality in 
the 1960’s than they did in the 1950’s, 
they will fail. The stakes will be large 
in the present decade. The political and 
economic alternatives will be more 
numerous than at any time in world 
history. If the middle sectors, who 
represent more than any other group in 
Latin America those values that the 
United States professes to cherish, are 
to remain politically strong, they will 
need help on a much larger scale than 
responsible elements among them previ- 
ously have dared to advocate. They will 
also need greater freedom than they 
hitherto have enjoyed if they are to 
work out their problems in their own 
way. i 


The Military: A Revolutionary Force 
By EDWIN LIEUWEN 


Assrract: An examination of the history of Latin America 
reveals that in all but a few of the twenty countries, the activi- © 
ties of the armed forces have long influenced national policy. 
The military have frequently dominated politics either directly 
or by assuming an Olympian role as arbiter among the civilian 
contestants. In economic and foreign affairs, also, the voice 
of the military has been strong. Indeed, so active have the 
armed forces in Latin America been in nonmilitary activities 
that their military functions of defending against outside ag- 
gression and of preserving internal order have, oftener than 
not, become of secondary importance. The Latin-American 
military, first, led a wave of revolutions which emphasized 
social and economic reforms. An overlapping wave of counter- 
revolutions, also led by the military, has drawn Latin-American 

. governments away from such reforms. Cuba is the only Latin- 
American country in which the military still supports social 
reform. The role of the military in Latin-American politics is 
crucial in United States hemispheric policy because of the 
choice it forces upon the United States between security and 
social reform. 
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NTIL well into the twentieth cen- 
tury, revolutions in Latin America 
were not social upheavals. They were 
political in nature, but they were not 
mass movements. The combatants were 
generally limited to rival military chief- 
tains and their close adherents. Some- 
times, in the background, interested 
members of the landed oligarchy or a 
small group of professional men would 
engage in the political intrigues; but the 
overwhelming majority of the popula- 
tion was not affected. The so-called 
revolutions were merely palace revolts, 
fights for the spoils of office amongst the 
military and civilian elite. When a 
revolt succeeded, the top personnel in 
government would be supplanted by the 
victors, but, for the masses, all that 
occurred was a change of masters. 
Though extremely active in national 
politics, the Latin-American military, 
until very recently, did little to disturb 
the social order. On economic and 
social questions, the armed forces were 
generally cast in the role of preservers 
of the status quo. With the great 
majority of the population inarticulate, 
poverty stricken, and politically apa- 
thetic, the military leaders were under 
no pressure to change the existing social 
system nor did they show any inclina- 
tion to do so. Throughout the nine- 
teenth century they identified them- 


selves with the propertied elite and: 


often utilized their political office to 
amass fortunes and become landowners 
themselves. 

During the twentieth century, how- 
ever, the traditional social order—under 
which a praetorian military caste, a 
landed aristocracy, and a Catholic 
church hierarchy monopolized power, 
wealth, prestige, and influence—began 
to break down. Societies and economies 
began to undergo fundamental transfor- 
mations which were reflected in the 
changing nature of politics. New con- 
stitutional forms began to reshape the 


environment. Though thé extent and 
intensity of change were uneven, every 
nation in Latin America felt the impact 
of fundamental shifts in its own society 
and the world environment. 

World War I marked the beginning 
of the end of the old system under which 
Latin America’s well-established eco- 
nomic and social organization was firmly 
tied to a stable old-world order. Frac- 
tures in the neat international system of 
trade and diplomacy precipitated by the 
1914-1918 upheaval were compounded 
by such subsequent crises as the Great 
Depression, World War IT, and the cold 
war. Added to this was the ideological 
impact of socialism, fascism, and com- 
munism, and the influence of the New 
Deal, all of which helped hasten the 
breakdown of the old order. 


CONSERVATIVE ROLE 


Until the time of World War II, the 
armed forces of Latin America generally 
played the role of defenders of the 
status quo in the face of the growth of 
popular pressures’ for social and eco- 
nomic change. When the war broke 
out in Europe, conservative generals 
were presiding in Bolivia, the Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Peru, El Salvador, 
Venezuela, and Paraguay. Traditional- 
ist civilian regimes were maintained in 
office by the armed forces in Argentina, 
Panama, and Haiti. The army-backed 
Getulio Vargas and Fulgencio Batista 
dictatorships in Brazil and Cuba had 
lost much of their early radicalism, and 
had become, by this time, right-of-center 


QiIn Mexico, the only country where a 
genuine upheaval took place prior to World 
War II, the regular army, fighting to the end 
to preserve the traditional order, was de- 
stroyed in 1914 by the civilian revolutionaries. 
Thereupon, the amateur generals of the revo- 
lution assumed the reins of power, and, for 
the next quarter of a century, they proceeded 
to direct a sweeping program of fundamental 
social reform. 
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regimes. ` Only in Chile, Colombia, 
Mexico, Gosta Rica, and Uruguay were 
the military forces not playing an active 
and conservative political role. 


Effect of World War II 


The net effect of World War II was 
to freeze such traditionalist regimes in 
power. The wartime emergency pro- 
vided dictatorial regimes with justifica- 
tion for outlawing all political experi- 
mentation and major social and eco- 
nomic reform for the duration. ` Also, 
the United States, whose overriding con- 
sideration was strategic, did its best to 
maintain stability and, accordingly, pro- 
vided incumbent regimes with military 
and economic aid. 

And yet the war produced pressures 
which made the maintenance of the 
status quo progressively more difficult. 
Trade disruption, as in World War I, 
gave great new impetus to industrializa- 
tion and, when the transportation 
squeeze eased, to unprecedented exports 
of industrial raw materials and food- 
stuffs to the allies. But this wartime 
prosperity was not broadly based, for 
the traditionalist governments, despite 
inflation, often froze wages and pro- 
hibited strikes. The hardships suffered 
by the middle and lower income groups 
intensified social stresses and strains. 
It was merely a matter of time before 
popular pressure would break through 
the oligarchic dikes and bring in a flood 
of social change and reform. 

The decade 1943-1953 was, in many 
Latin-American countries, one of revolt 
against the old order. Civilian foes of 
the satus quo were joined by military 
ones, mostly young officers restless 
under a static armed forces organization 
that offered little opportunity for change 
and advancement. Toward the end of 
World War II, an assortment of dis- 
gruntled, patriotic, and ambitious colo- 
nels and majors began joining aspiring 
popular movements, and, as a result, 


there began to occur in Latin America 
a cycle of revolutions far more funda- 
mental than the palace revolts of the 
past. 


REVOLUTION AND REFORM 


The first break-through came in 
Argentina in June 1943, when the Group 
of United Officers, a Fascist-inspired 
conspiratorial colonels’ clique, seized 
control of the armed forces and toppled 
the traditionalist regime of President 
Ramón S. Castillo. Under the aegis of 
Colonel Juan Perón, who ultimately 
emerged as dictator, the military rebels 
made an alliance with labor and set up 
a radical, nationalistic regime whose an- 
nounced aims were social justice and 
economic independence. 

In Bolivia, another junior officers’ 
movement, led by Major Gualberto 
Villaroel, came forward in December 
1943 with a program very similar to 
Perón's. As in Argentina, the idealistic 
young officers led the proletarian masses 
against the domestic oligarchy and the 
foreign imperialists The young of- 
ficers had the firm backing of labor and 
middle-group elements represented in 
the popular National Revolutionary 
Movement (MNR). Villaroel and the 
MNR head, Victor Paz Estenssoro, made 
war upon the tin barons and the land- 
lords by launching a revolutionary pro- 
gram of social reform and national re- 
construction, until the whole experiment 
was stopped short by a counterrevolu- 
tion which returned the old order to 
power in 1946. . . 

In May of 1944, just before the 
scheduled presidential elections, the 
sociopolitical thaw came to Ecuador, 
where the oligarchy had been in firm 
control prior. to World War II. Radical 
young-officer revolutionaries forced 
President Arroyo del Rio to resign, set 

2The 1943 revolution in Bolivia represented 


a resurrection of the abortive social revolution 
launched by young army officers in 1936-1938. 
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up a military junta, then invited José 
Maria Velasco Ibarra, the people’s 
choice, to take over the presidency. 
Similarly, Guatemala’s ancien regime 
came to an end in October of 1944 when 
young army officers made common cause 
with discontented civilian leaders and, 
in a successful revolution, deposed the 
Status quo generals and the old oli- 
garchy. A civilian-military junta was 
set up, and Juan Arévalo, a left-of- 
center intellectual, became the trium- 
phant revolutionists’ choice for presi- 
dent. His government promptly passed 
a rash of reform legislation directed 


toward expansion of education, protec-' 


tion of organized labor, improvement of 
social welfare, development of industry, 
and reform of agriculture. 

The contagion of social revolution 
spread to Venezuela in October of 1945. 
Here, the traditionalist President, Gen- 
eral Isaías Medina, whose legal term 
was about to expire, made plans for 
perpetuating Venezuela’s customary po- 
litical pattern under which senior army 
officers ran the government as their 
personal domain. These plans went 
awry, however, when a group of restless 
and disgruntled junior officers joined 
forces with the popular civilian opposi- 
tion represented by the Acción Demo- 
crática (AD) party and, in a relatively 
bloodless coup, ousted the Medina 
regime. The new government, headed 
by AD’s political and intellectual leader, 
Rómulo Betancourt, sharply increased 
taxes on the foreign oil companies and 
the larger Venezuelan businesses, en- 
couraged labor to organize and assert its 
rights, thoroughly reorganized the edu- 
cational system with an eye to reducing 
illiteracy, set in motion economic de- 
velopment and diversification programs, 
and drew up a blueprint for land 
reforms. 

El Salvador's revolution, generated by 
young officers and popular forces, fol- 
lowed the familiar post-World War II 


pattern. It came in December 1948. 
Initially, this upheaval, spearheaded by 
vocally radical majors and colonels and 
backed by reform-minded middle-group 
intellectuals, appeared to signal the 
beginning of the end of militarism and 
feudalism in -El Salvador, for the 
military-civilian provisional government 
made sweeping promises for honest 
government and social reforms. 


Late liberal movements 


A liberalizing revolution led by the 
military took place in Panama in 1952. 
In that year, Police Chief Colonel José 
Antonio Remón, with the obvious sym- 
pathy and backing of the hitherto 
ignored lower income groups in the 
society, seized control of the govern- 
ment which he promised to make the 
servant of all classes rather than only 
the privileged. He introduced social 
welfare measures, reduced corruption in 
government, thoroughly reorganized the 
country's finances, and promoted agri- 
cultural and industrial development. 

Finally, in Columbia, the impetus to 
reform came in 1953. A general, 
Gustavo Rojas Panilla, led the move- 
ment, but his most enthusiastic support 
came from the junior officers. The 
background of the 1953 coup was five 
yeàrs of civil war growing out of the 
economic and political aspirations of the 
nation's newly awakened lower and 
middle income groups. ‘The army’s 
June 1953 coup aroused great popular 
enthusiasm, and most of the fighting 
in the countryside subsided as General 
Rojas promised to bring order and to 
hold elections as soon as possible. Like 
Perón, he began a program of broad 
social reform. He levied heavier taxes 
upon the upper income groups, adopted 
a social welfare program, sponsored 
government labor unions, and launched 
a “third force” political movement 
which appealed to the long neglected 
lower and middle groups in the society. 
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In four countries, social change pro- 
ceeded apace either without positive en- 
couragement or in face of outright 
resistance from the military. In Peru, 
in 1945, the armed forces temporarily 
adopted a neutral attitude when the 
middle-of-the-road candidate José Luis 
Bustamante won the presidency and the 
revolutionary Aprista party won control 
of Congress. Similiarly, in Brazil, the 
armed forces permitted  labor-leftist 
candidate Getulio Vargas to assume the 
presidency following his victory in the 
1950 elections. In Costa Rica, in 1948, 
the regular army was destroyed when it 
attempted to nullify the elections and 
prevent the winning reform candidate 
from taking office. The same thing 
occurred in Bolivia in 1952. 


CoUNTERREVOLUTION 


Six years before the cycle of revolu- 
tion and reform had run its course, it 
began to be overlapped by a new cycle 
of counterrevolution. As early as 1947, 
when the wave of social reform seemed 
to be carrying all before it and 85 per 
cent of Latin America's total population 
was living under broadly based, reform- 
minded regimes, political currents in 
some countries began to flow in the 
other direction. And, in this trend, as 
in the trend to the left, the armed forces 
were cast in a deciding role. 

The reaction to popular reform gov- 
ernments began in 1947 and continued 
for'an entire decade until nearly every 
government of this type had either 
been overturned or forced to adopt a 
more moderate course. The armed 
forces stepped in, either at the behest 
of the oligarchy or of the frightened 
middle class, to halt further leftward 
evolution. Reformist rulers lost a 
measure of popular support when they 
failed to deliver on demogogic promises, 
yet it does not appear that the people 
turned against them. Rather, the mili- 
tary was generaly provoked to inter- 


vene by the middle and upper groups 
who reacted against deliberate efforts by 
leaders supported by labor to widen 
existing social cleavages. Often the 
military unmade the very revolutions 
they themselves had launched several 
years before. 

In Ecuador, late in 1947, the armed 
forces decided the time had come to 
save the country from what they re- 
garded as the demagogic rule of Velasco. 
He was unceremoniously ejected, where- 
upon a national unity coalition in 1948 
elected the more moderate Galo Plaza 
Lasso to the presidency. Subsequently, 
the turbulence in Ecuador subsided, 
mainly because the social question, 
which loomed so important, was de- 
clared out-of-bounds as a political issue. 

In Peru, the counterrevolution - oc- 
curred in late 1948. Moderate Presi- 
dent Bustamante, soon after his 1945 
election, found himself caught between 
two extremist forces. The reformist 
Aprista party had a plurality in Con- 
gress, but the Conservative opposition 
brought the legislative machinery to a 
standstill by refusing to form a quorum. 
When the deadlock occurred, the oli- 
garchy began consipiring with the armed 
forces. On October 27, 1948, the army 
overthrew the Bustamante government 
and outlawed the Aprista party. Gen- 
eral Manuel Odria held power for eight 
years, during which time the armed 
forces increased their customary lion’s 
share of the national budget and the 
oligarchy were made secure against such 
annoyances as land reform demands and 
labor agitation. 

Similar to the October 1948 revolu- 
tion in Peru was that which occurred a 
month later in Venezuela. Here the 
very young officers who had launched 
the popular and liberalizing revolution 
of 1945 began, after 1947, to become 
dissatisfied with the radical program of 
Acción Democrática. After several at- 


‘tempts had failed, à coup d'état suc- 
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ceeded in November of 1948. Acción 
Democrdtica was ousted, and the army 
once more took charge of the govern- 
ment. Clearly the army decided to halt 
the social revolution and to continue its 
long tradition of exclusive domination of 
Venezuela’s politics. A military junta 


ruled till 1952, when Colonel Peréz 


Jiménez, after staging a notorious elec- 
toral farce, which clearly demonstrated 
popular antipathy to him, assumed the 
office. of president. Thus, Venezuela 
once more returned to military dicator- 
ship. 

In El Salvador, too, the young officers 
of the popular, liberating revolution 
gradually began to turn their backs on 
social reform. By the early 1950’s, the 
revolutionary movement had petered 
out. The colonels introduced modest 
welfare measures, but, faced by firm 
resistance from the planters, they no 
longer even mentioned agrarian reform 
or sweeping social changes. The net 
result of the 1948 revolution was the 
substitution of colonels for generals, and 
the introduction of slightly greater re- 
sponsibility in the administration of 
government. The 1948 revolution, thus, 
did not turn out to be a revolution in 
any fundamental sense. 


Carribbean movements 


Resurgent militarism also hit the 
Caribbean at mid-century, but here the 
revolts were autonomous military move- 
ments rather than counterrevolutions; 
social questions were not paramount in 
the 1950 army coup in Haiti or in that 
of 1952 in Cuba. 

- The Guatemalan uprising of June 
1954, however, was a genuine counter- 
revolution. Here, social questions were 
clearly important, but Communist par- 
ticipation and the international aspects 
of Guatemala’s position confused the 
conflict. After Jacobo Arbenz. won the 
presidency in 1950, the social revolution 


` 


veered decidedly leftward; the energetic 
Communist minority got the ear of the 
new president and rapidly began to 
usurp control. However, the shipment 
of Soviet-bloc arms to Guatemala gave 
the exiled moderates under Colonel 
Castillo Armas, apparently with an in- 
direct assist from the United States 
government, their opportunity to return 
in 1954. 

In that same year, the armed forces 
of Brazil, backed by alarmed conserva- 
tives, intervened to oust the reform- 
minded regime of  Getulio Vargas. 
Though the generals permitted Vargas 
to assume the presidency in 1950, they 
kept an extremely short rein on him. 
Faced with a moderate-conservative op- - 
position majority in Congress, he was 
powerless, by constitutional means, to 
deliver on his campaign promises. As 
the country’s economic deterioration and 
political stagnation continued, Vargas 
tried desperately to intrigue his way out 
of his constitutional limitations by 
manipulating strikes and by directing 
the pressure of the masses against exist- 
ing institutions. But the generals be- 
came increasingly restless. Late in 
1954, after an air corps major had been 
killed, apparently by one of the Presi- 
dent’s henchmen, the army stepped in 
and forced Vargas to resign, whereupon 
he committed suicide. Since then, con- 
stitutional order has been preserved in 
Brazil, but fundamental social reform 
has lagged. 


Counterrevolution and reform 


In the fall of 1955, the Perón regime 
in Argentina was brought to an end by 
the action of the military. Politically, 
the September 1955 revolution, inas- 
much as it toppled a dictatorial regime, 
was a liberating action. Socially, how- 
ever, since a heretofore labor-oriented 
government was now replaced by one 
supported by the middle and upper in- 
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come groups in the society, it was a 
counterrevolution. In 1958 elections 
were conducted on schedule and normal 
constitutional processes were restored as 
the military junta transferred political 
control to a moderate regime headed by 
Dr. Arturo Frondizi. Since then, the 
military has not hesitated to use force 
to protect the incumbent government 
against any resurgence of Peronism. 
The last of the rightist-military re- 
actions occurred in Colombia in 1957. 
When, after the 1953 revolution, the 
traditional parties recognized that Gen- 
eral Rojas not only intended to perpetu- 
ate himself and the army in power but 
also that he wanted to lead a social 
revolution, they resisted, whereupon 
civil war again broke out. Politicians 
from both parties and their presses went 
into uncomprising opposition, and Rojas 
reacted by tightening his dictatorship. 
Political tensions came to a head in the 
spring of 1957 when Rojas made known 
his determination to continue in power 
beyond the expiration of his term of 
office in 1958. Early in May, violence 


broke out in the capital, whereupon the . 


army, faced with the prospect of in- 
tensification of the nine-year-old civil 
war, turned against their leader. Rojas 
was ousted on May 10, 1957, and a new 
military junta took over. In 1958 a 
moderate civilian government headed 
by President Alberto Lleras Camargo 
assumed power. ` 
In summary, then, it is clear that the 
armed forces have been playing a key 
role in Latin America's revolution of 
rising expectations. In the decade 1943 
to 1953, they intervened directly to 
break the sociopolitical stranglehold of 
the traditionalist rulers in Argentina, 
Bolivia, Ecuador, Guatemala, Vene- 
zuelà, El Salvador, Panama, and Co- 
lombia. However, none of the regimes 
resulting from these liberating revolu- 
tions lasted more than a decade. The 
armed forces! brief experiment as leaders 


of social reform had come to an end 
everywhere by 1957. In all the above 
countries they returned, at least tempo- 
rarily, to conduct a holding action for 
the right against pressures from the left. 


DECLINING ROLE or MILITARY 


The rapid disappearance of military 
rulers from the Latin-American scene 
over the past five years suggests that 
the armed forces’ involvement in the 
Latin-American social crises may be 
waning. For example, in March of 
1955, thirteen of the twenty Latin- 
American countries were ruled by mili- 
tary presidents who had originally come 
to power by force. Then, suddenly, in 
the space of less than four years, the 
great majority of these leaders were re- 
moved from power in a most spectacular 
fashion and with a degree of rapidity 
unprecedented in the entire history of 
the area. During 1955, Remón was 
assassinated in Panama and Perón, as 
already mentioned, was toppled by 
revolution in Argentina. The following 
year General Anastasio Somoza was 
assassinated in Nicaragua, General Paul 
Magloire was driven from power in 
Haiti by a general strike, and General 
Manuel Odría was obliged to retire in 
Peru following the failure of his candi- 
date to win the elections. During 1957 
Colonel Carlos Castillo Armas was 
assassinated in Guatemala, and General 
Gustavo Rojas Pinilla was driven from 
power, as mentioned, in Colombia. The 
year 1958 witnessed the downfall of 
General Marcos Pérez Jiménez in Vene- 
zuela by revolution and of General 
Carlos Ibafiez del Campo in Chile by 
constitutional means. In January of 
1959, General Fulgencio Batista and the 
armed forces were overwhelmed by the 
revolutionaries in Cuba. In October of 
1960, Colonel José Maria Lemus was 
ousted from the presidency in El Sal- 
vador. 
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Remaining military leaders 


Accordingly, today the number of 
military officers in presidential chairs in 
Latin America has been reduced to just 
three: General Rafael Trujillo in the 
Dominican Republic, General Alfredo 
Stroessner in Paraguay, and General 
Miguel Idigoras Fuentes in Guatemala. 

Though there has been unmistakably 
a sudden, pronounced antimilitaristic 
trend underway in Latin America over 
: the past five years, it is premature to 
attempt to draw any definite conclusions 
with respect to its duration and prob- 
able significance. However, it is well to 
bear in mind that repeatedly in the past 
there have been alternating trends 
toward and away from military rule in 
Latin America, and that, accordingly, 
there can be no assurance that the 
political pendulum which is currently 
swinging toward the civilian leaders will 
not again revert to army officers. 


Military influence 


Also, despite the recent disappearance 
of so many uniformed presidents, the 
sociopolitical influence of the military is 
still very pronounced in two thirds of 
the Latin-American republics. And, in 
all these countries, the armed forces are 
acting as a drag upon the area’s social 
revolution. In Paraguay, under General 
Stroessner, there has flourished the most 
extreme case of predatory praetorianism 
ever since May of 1954 when the armed 
forces declared a moratorium upon all 
civilian political activity, set up an 
all-military regime, and, subsequently, 
helped themselves annually to more 
than half the government’s total reve- 
nues. The Dominican Republic has an 
equally primitive and predatory, but 
more personalistic, military government 
which General Trujillo has maintained 
ever since 1930 by brutal dictatorial 
methods. The Somoza family—Luis 
Somoza is president—and the guardia 


nacional—Tachito Somoza is its com- 
mander—continues to rule and exploit 
Nicaragua in the manner to which they 
have been accustomed since 1933. In 
Haiti, the tenure of President Francois 
Duvalier, like that of his predecessors 
in office, depends not so much upon 


. what he does for the welfare of the 


country as it does upon how well he 
looks after the army. In Panama, 
though the civilian oligarchy has, since 
1955, returned to dominate the execu- 
tive branch of the government, the 
police—now called the guardia na- 
cional—remain, as they have ever since 
the 1930’s, the key force behind the 
scenes and the ultimate political arbiter. 
Liberal President Ramón Villeda Mo- 
rales’ reform program for Honduras 
has been drastically watered down in 
the face of the traditional conservatism 
of the’ armed forces and their threats to 
intervene and assume their customary 
political monopoly. In El Salvador, the 
armed forces, ever since 1930, have 
dominated the nation's politics and ad- 
ministration. "They are essentially in- 
struments for the preservation of the 
status quo. In Guatemala, the strength 
and stability of General Idigoras’ care- 
taker-type government today rests in 
the last analysis upon the support of the 
armed forces. Civilian government has 
prevailed in Peru since 1956 when the 
alliance between the military leaders 
and the civilian oligarchy collapsed, but 
the armed forces stand ready to check 
radical change, either at the instigation 
of the oligarchy or if their own tradi- 
tional privileges and emoluments are put 
in jeopardy by civilian groups. Since 
the 1945 revolution, Venezuela has oscil- 
lated between traditionalist military 
dictatorship and civilian democratic 
government, and, although the latter 
has been in control since the beginning 
of 1959, the century-long political om- 
nipotence of the armed forces prior to 
1945 suggests that military reaction, 
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though currently dormant, is far from 
dead in Venezuela. 

In Argentina, the moderate Frondizi 
government ‘continues to rely heavily 
upon the armed forces to protect it 
against the onslaughts of the outlawed 
Peronista party. In Brazil, the armed 
forces, in their role of guarantors of 
constitutional processes, may be ex- 
pected to come forth whenever they feel 
it again necessary to save the country 
from leftist demagogy and radical social 
reform. It remains to be seen what 
attitude the Colombian armed ‘forces 
will take as social tensions in that coun- 
try once more intensify. In Ecuador, 
where the past three presidential elec- 
tions have taken place under civilian 
control, the noninvolvement of the 
armed forces in sociopolitical problems 
appears to be taking on an air of 
permanence. i 

In only one country can it be said 
that the armed forces are today active 
agents of social reform. In Cuba, this 
is the role now being played by Castro’s 
liberation army, but even here the 
whole movement has been perverted by 
communism. 

In only five countries are the armed 
forces definitely not involved in the 
area’s revolution of rising expectations: 
in Chile and Uruguay, where they have 
become nonpolitical institutions; in 
Costa Rica, where the army has been 
eliminated entirely; and in Mexico and 
Bolivia, where the army has been effec- 
tively subordinated to the civilian 
leadership of the ruling revolutionary 
party. 


MEANING FOR UNITED STATES 


The profound military involvement in 
Latin America’s social revolution has 
some, very serious implications for 
United States policy, for the United 
States since World War II has been co- 
operating with and building up the 
Latin-American armed forces. On the 


eve of World War II, United States 
military missions began to take over the 
job of advising and training Latin 
America’s armed forces. During the 
war itself, the Latin-American armed 
forces were built up with $400 million 
worth of lend Jease military equipment. 
Military aid to Latin America was cut 
off in the immediate postwar period, but 
during the 1950’s military assistance in 
an amount roughly equivalent to the 
World War II lend lease aid has been 
granted to twelve Latin-American na- - 
tions, with whom military defense as- 
sistance agreements have been signed. 
In addition, the twenty Latin-American 
republics have thus far received about 
$200 million worth of military equip- 
ment under the reimbursable aid pro- 
visions of the Mutual Security Act. 

Now the official explanation for such. 
aid, since World War I, is to strengthen 
the hemisphere against Communist ag- 
gression both from within and without. 
Military aid is ostensibly designed not 
only to add to Latin America's limited 
military capabilities, but also to 
stimulate Latin-American nations to 
strengthen themselves, for, in exchange 
for such aid, the recipient government 
is obligated to increase its defense 
capacities. 

As a strictly military proposition, 
however, the military assistance pro- 
gram for Latin America makes little 
sense. Despite the programs, the mili- 
tary power and war-making potential of 
the Latin-American states count for 
practically nothing in the world today. 
The fact is that United States military 
planners have no real desire, since the 
basic requirements are missing, to pre- 
pare Latin America’s armed forces for 
a meaningful military role in the cold 
war, or in a hot one. 


Political objectives 


On close analysis, it becomes readily 
apparent that the real objectives of 
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United States military programs in 
Latin America are primarily political. 
The political orientation of Latin 
America in the cold war is of vital im- 
portance to the United States, and the 
great importance attached to military 
assistance in securing Latin America’s 
political co-operation flows in a large 
measure from the strong internal politi- 
cal role played by Latin America’s 
armed forces and their great and con- 
tinuous desire for more and more arms. 
Of course, the United States is not un- 
aware, as it was in World War II, that 
military assistance helps keep friendly 
and co-operative governments in power. 
Military aid obviously improves the 
recipient government’s ability to main- 
tain internal stability, not only against 
communist subversion but also against 
the threat of any violent social upheaval 
or ultranationalist revolution that might 
bring to power a government unfriendly 
to the United States. 

Now a fundamental problem has 
arisen from the fact that while Latin 
America after World War II began 
undergoing sweeping political and social 
changes, the United States was fixing its 
attention almost exclusively on the cold 
war. Thus, while the United States be- 
lieved that military security of the 
hemisphere against the Communist 
threat was the paramount problem, 
Latin Americans insisted that their in- 
ternal problems and social problems, 
which the United States tended to 
ignore, were of greater importance. 


APPRAISAL 


_ United States military policies aimed 
at stability, security and opposition to 
communism, may have inadvertently 
interfered with sociopolitical changes 
and held up Latin Ameria’s revolution 
of rising expectations. ` 

In countries where the energies of the 
armed forces were traditionally devoted 
to internal politics, military equipment 


and support from the United States was 
probably to some degree converted into 
political power. Where civilian and 
military elements are vying for power, 
United States military aid may have 
unwittingly tipped the balance in favor 
of the armed forces. 

In Brazil, for example, following the 
receipt of nearly $300 million in lend 
lease equipment during World War II, 
the armed forces assumed the right to 
depose Vargas after the war. Accord- 
ing to Lawrence Duggan, it was this 
military aid that inclined the officers 


_ towards politics. In Colombia, United 


States military aid and assistance in 
the 1941-1953 period must certainly be 
considered as one contributing factor 
that helped to tip the political balance, 
bringing the Colombian army back into 
politics in the 1953-1957 period after 
a half century of civilian rule. Also, 
insofar as the military aid programs 
have increased the political influence of 
the armed forces, democracy has gen- 
erally suffered, for the military, far more 
often than not, resorted to nondemo- 
cratic procedures to achieve the internal 
order and stability which both they and 
the United States, for quite different 
reasons, so ardently desired. 

The United States, of course, has 
little choice but to deal with the Latin- 
American armed forces as a military 
organization. However, while doing so, 
it should not fail to keep in mind that 
the military’s role is primarily a political 
one and that.as its. physical power is 
strengthened so is its capacity to exert 
an influence on the social problem. 
What makes the problem particularly 
explosive is that the United States, with 
its military assistance programs, has 
entered the picture just at that juncture 
when the old order of society is at the 
point of breakdown. The old oligarchy, 

3 Lawrence Duggan, The Americas: The 


Search for Hemisphere Security (New York: 
Holt, 1949), p. 180. 
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as well as the military allied with it, 
quite understandably exploit what the 
United States conceives to be its security 
needs in order to save themselves. 
Their solicitude for hemisphere defense 
springs from the use they hope to make 
of it, not to stop Soviet aggression, but 
rather to stop social change. The re- 
sult is that opposing social forces, which 
comprise the majority of the population, 
rightly or wrongly tend to hold the 
United States at least partially re- 
sponsible for preserving the order they 
felt they were. well on the way to- 
ward destroying when the cold war 
began. 

It is because of the pressing Latin- 
American social problem—that of find- 
ing new political and social institutions 
which will satisfy the demands of new 
groups and provide outlets for their 
energies without dissolving society into 
chaos—that United States military pro- 
grams may be playing directly into the 
hands of the enemy against whom they 
are directed. Robert J. Alexander’s 
recent study of communism in Latin 
America demonstrates that where the 
effect of military aid has been to under- 
write backward societies and stifle re- 
forms, as for example in Paraguay, the 
Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, Peru, 
and Venezuela, United States policies 
have unwittingly helped “to break down 
the barriers between the genuine advo- 
cates of the Latin-American social 


revolution and the Communists.” * This 
is because these policies provide the 
Communists, who are well aware of the 
potential of popular discontent, with the 
opportunity to co-operate and make 
cause with civilian resistance to mili- 
tarism. The recent course of Cuban 
history sharply illustrates this point. 

Now that the United States govern- 
ment has very recently agreed to par- 
ticipate in resolving Latin America’s so- 
cial problems and has promised greater 
economic assistance toward that end, 
new problems arise. Is there perhaps a 
basic conflict between the military and 
economic components of our foreign 
policy? Is it possible to continue to 
emphasize security and at the same time 
support social reform? 

Certainly it would be unwise and 
fruitless to grant economic aid to mili- 
tary or military-backed regimes bent on 
preserving an outworn order. It would 
seem that in granting aid for social re- 
form, preference ought to go to those 
countries with broadly based civilian 
governments. It would also seem that 
militarism can be discouraged to the 
extent that United States economic 
assistance is wisely used to relieve some 
of the pressures that exist among large 
groups of discontented people in the 
recipient nation. 


* Robert J. Alexander, Communism in Latin 
America (New Brunswick: Rutgers University 
Press, 1957), p. 89. : 
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HE labor movement has played an 

important role in inter-American 
relations since World War II. In the 
face of growing discontent in Latin 
America with the United States’ 
handling of its relations with that area, 
the inter-American labor organizations 
have continued to provide a liaison 
with one of the most important molders 
of public opinion in contemporary 
Latin America. In addition, the aid 
and advice of the United States trade 
union movement has been of consider- 
able importance in fostering the growth 
of responsible and democratic labor 
organizations in the other part of the 
hemisphere. 

Contacts between the trade union 
movements of the two Americas much 
antedate World War II. As early as 
1907 .the Industrial Workers of the 
World (IWW) exchanged correspond- 
ence with the labor movements of a 
number of the Latin-American coun- 
tries, which, in that period, were pre- 
dominantly of anarcbosyndicalist ori- 
entation. Experience obtained in the 
IWW by migrants to the western part 
of the United States was also an im- 
portant part of the training of some of 
those who became the early leaders of 
the Mexican labor movement during 
World War I. 


EARLY CONTACTS 


Largely due to the personal interest 
of Samuel Gompers, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor (AFL) became con- 
cerned with the problems of Latin- 
American organized labor during World 
War I. A delegate was sent to Mexico 
to establish a liaison with the unions 
newly organized in the wake of the 
Mexican Revolution, and the problem 
was discussed for the first time at the 
AFL convention of 1916. 

These early contacts gave rise two 
years later to the establishment of the 
first significant inter-American labor 


group, the Pan American Federation of 
Labor (PAFL). Its two principal af- 
filiates were the AFL and the Confed- 
eración Regional Obrera Mexicana 
(CROM), then the dominant labor 
group in Mexico. So long as Gompers 
lived, the PAFL led a more or less 
active existence, in spite of differences 
of opinion from time to time between. 
the Mexican and American members 
of it. Some help was given by the 
PAFL to the organization of unions in 
the Central American and Caribbean 
countries. At the same time, some of 
the international unions of the United 
States accepted locals in Mexico, the 
Dominican Republic, and one or two 
other countries as affiliates. 

Perhaps the most significant contri- 
bution of the PAFL was its role in 
working against United States inter- 
vention in Mexico during the .1920’s. 
This was the period of the real begin- 
ning of the Mexican agrarian reform, 
of quarrels between the revolutionary 
government and the oil companies, and 
of the violent struggle between the 
Church and state. There was heavy 
pressure in this country for the United 
States to intervene and to use force 
to settle some of these problems. How- 
ever, the AFL steadfastly used its influ- 
ence in opposition to such intervention, 
and it provided a platform from which 
representatives of the Mexican labor 
movement could present their point of 
view to the people and the press of the. 
United States. 

The PAFL never really expanded 
beyond the Caribbean area. With the 
exception’ of the AFL and the CROM, 
its national affiliates were generally 
tiny organizations. Although the 
PAFL attacked several of the dictator- 
ships then dominating Latin-American 
countries, as well as United States 
support of these dictatorships, it was 
violently attacked by the anarchist, 
Socialist, and Communist groups, then 
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- generally dominant in Latin-American 
organized labor, who pictured the 
PAFL as a “tool of the State Depart- 
ment." 'The relatively large trade union 
movements of Argentina, 
Chile, and Brazil never joined the 
PAFL. 

The Pan American Federation held 
its last congress in 1927. "Thereafter, 
although it formally remained in exist- 
ence, it was largely a paper organiza- 
tion. It was not until 1938 that active 
contact was renewed between a major 
segment of the United States labor 
movement and the trade unions of 
Latin America. During the early 
1930's the only contacts of any sig- 
nificance were those between the unions 
under Communist control the Trade 
Union Unity League in this country, 
and the Confederación Sindical Latino 
Americana in Latin America. 

In 1938 the Confederación de Traba- 
jadores de Mexico (CTM), which by 
then had supplanted the CROM as the 
principal Mexican union group, took 
the lead in calling a conference to form 
a Latin-American central labor organi- 
zation. Out of this congress, which met 
in Mexico City in September of that 
year, came the Confederación de Traba- 
jadores de America Latina (CTAL). 
The CTAL was, in the beginning, a 
genuine united front of Latin-American 
labor. Most of the important union 
groups of the region joined it, including 
those under Socialist, Aprista, and 
Liberal control as well as Communist- 
dominated organizations. 

Although the CTAL did not accept 
affiliates outside of Latin America, a 
number of fraternal delegates from 
elsewhere were present at the Mexico 
City meeting. Most prominent among 
them was John L. Lewis, then president 
of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions (CIO). For more than a decade 
after the founding of the CTAL, close 
and friendly relations were maintained 


Uruguay, ` 


between it and the CIO, in spite of the 
fact that the CTAL fell completely 


` under Communist control during World 


War II. 


Post-WorLp War II 


Meanwhile, early in 1946, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor had shown: 
renewed interest in establishing closer 
relations with Latin-American organ- 
ized labor. At this time, the AFL was 
isolated in the world labor movement. 
It had refused -to join the new World 
Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU), 
established at the end of the war under 
the sponsorship of the British Trades 
Union Congress, the CIO, and the 
Russian trade unions. From the be- 
ginning, it attacked the WFTU because 
of the presence of the Soviet and 
other Communist labor groups, and 
it actively aided those trade union 
organizations which were fighting the 
Communists. One of its principal fields 
of operation at this time was Latin 
America. 

At the end of World War II, the 
great majority of the Latin-American 
central labor organizations were under 
Communist control or were friendly to 
the Communists. This was true in ` 
Uruguay, Chile, Mexico, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Panama, Nicaragua, the 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, Cuba, 
Bolivia, and Ecuador. Similarly, the 
CTAL, with which all of these national 
labor groups were affiliated, had on its 
executive committee a majority of self- 
proclaimed Communist party members 


after its Congress in Cali, Colombia in 


December 1944. The Argentine Con- 
federación General del Trabajo (CGT) 
had already fallen under the spell of 
Juan Domingo Perón. 

However, there were already counter- 
currents at work in the Latin-American 
trade unions. Several of the important 
central labor groups split immediately 
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after World War II into Communist 
and anti-Communist bodies. This oc- 
curred in Chile, Uruguay, Peru, and 
Cuba. At the same time, new central 
labor groups were formed in Venezuela, 
Costa Rica, and Colombia which were 
anti-Communist and which refused to 
join the CTAL. 


AFL postwar policy 


The AFL’s policy in the immediate 
postwar period was to bring together 
all of the elements opposed to the 
CTAL to form a rival hemispheric 
. organization with which unions in the 
United States, Canada, and the West 
Indian dependent territories would also 
be affiliated. To undertake what, at 
the beginning, seemed an almost hope- 
less task, the AFL named Serafino 
Romualdi, former Italian editor of 
Justice, the organ of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, as its 
Latin-American representative. Romu- 
aldi had worked in South America 
among Italian antifascist groups during 
World War II and already had im- 
portant contacts in the Latin-American 
trade union movements. 

By January 1948 Romualdi had 
achieved the first step towards his 
objective of taking the control of 
' Latin-American labor from the totali- 
tarians. In that month, a hemispheric 
labor congress met in Lima, Peru. Out 
of that congress came the Inter-Amer- 
ican Confederation of Workers, gen- 
erally known by its Spanish initials, 
CIT. Affiliated with this new group 
were the anti-Communist segments of 
the Chilean, Peruvian, and Cuban labor 
movements, hitherto unaffiliated groups 
in Costa Rica, Colombia, Mexico, and 
Haiti, as well as central labor groups 
in several British and Dutch depend- 
encies in the Caribbean area. Both 
the AFL and the Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress also were founding 
members. Shortly after the CIT was 


established, it was joined by the new- 
Venezuela labor confederation. - 

Of considerable significance was the 
fact that the Lima congress refused to 
seat the Peronista CGT and gave repre- 
sentation, instead, to the exiled anti- 
Peronista labor group. The AFL had 
taken a strong position against the 
CGT early in 1947 when it became con- 
vinced that there was no possibility of 
an independent labor movement func- 
tioning in Perón's Argentina. As a 
result of the rejection of the credentials 
of the CGT, the Mexican CROM, 
which for three decades had been the 
AFL’s principal contact in Mexico, 
refused to join the new international 
body. 

A year and a half after the founding 
of the CIT, a split occurred in the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, 
when the British, North American, and 
other affiliates withdrew in protest 
against what was by then obvious Com- 
munist domination of the world group. 
In December 1949 a rival International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
(ICFTU) was established. 


ForMATION OF ORIT 


The ICFTU undertook to establish 
regional organizations and for this pur- 
pose called a congress for the Western 
Hemisphere. The congress met in 
January 1951 in Mexico City. Out of 
this meeting came the Inter-American 
Regional Organization of Workers, 
better known as the ORIT. It con- 
sisted of the members of the old CIT, 
which in the meanwhile had dissolved, 
plus the CIO, the Canadian Congress 
of Labor, and several Latin-American 
and West Indian groups which had 
withdrawn from the WFTU and joined 
the ICFTU. These included the Con- 
federación de Trabajadores de Co- 
lombia and, after a short delay, the 
Confederación de Trabajadores de 
Mexico, as well as union groups in 
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Jamaica, Trinidad, and one or two 
other Caribbean islands. 

For eight years the ORIT was, with- 
out question, the dominant interna- 
tional trade union group in the hemi- 
sphere. During this period it had 
affiliated with it the majority trade 
union groups in Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, 
Honduras, Costa Rica, Panama, Co- 
lombia, Venezuela, Peru, Uruguay, and 
Brazil and most of the central labor 
bodies in the dependent territories. 
The only important trade union groups 


outside of the ORIT were Central . 


Unica de Trabajadores de Chile and 
the Central Obrera de Bolivia, which 
remained outside any international 
group; the Peronista Confederación 
General del Trabajo, which sought to 
organize a Latin-American labor group 
of its own; and the Confederación de 
Trabajadores del Ecuador, the only 
non-Communist national trade union 
body to remain within the CTAL. 
During the first part of the period in 
which the ORIT dominated the hemi- 
spheric labor picture, its principal op- 
position came from the Peronistas. As 
a direct result of the failure of the 
ORIT to accept the Argentine Con- 
federación General del Trabajo in its 
ranks, the Peronistas set about organ- 
izing their own hemispheric labor body. 
At a meeting in Mexico soon after the 
founding congress of the ORIT, a 
Comite de Unidad Sindical was estab- 
lished. The most important affiliates 
of the group were the Argentine CGT 
and the old CROM of Mexico, one-time 
ally of the AFL in hemispheric labor 
matters. à 


Argentine challenge 


Meanwhile, the Argentine govern- 
ment was throwing considerable re- 
sources into the attempt to win friends 
and influence people in the Latin-Amer- 
ican labor movement. Labor attachés 
were sent to almost all of the Argentine 


embassies in the hemisphere.” They 
were generally Peronista trade union 
leaders well indoctrinated in the ideas 
and aims of the Argentine regime. The 
activities of these officials fell into 
three general categories. In the first 
place, they sought to encourage the 
development of trade union groups 
sympathetic to the Peronista move- 
ment, and, for some time, considerable 
funds were available to pay for head- 
quarters and salaries for officials of 
such organizations. 

The second activity consisted of 
organizing “labor tourism” to Argen- 
tina. Numerous trade union leaders 
and would-be trade union leaders of the 
various Latin-American countries were 
provided with all-expense tours to 
Buenos Aires, where they were wined 
and dined and given the inevitable 
interviews with Juan and Evita Perón. 
Many returned from these voyages as 
strong supporters of the Argentine 
dictator. 

Finally, the Peronista labor attachés 
acted as agents for the Eva Perón 
Social Welfare Foundation. They dis- 
tributed funds to charitable groups 
within the countries to which they were 
accredited and rushed in help in sev- 
eral cases of natural disaster—flood, 
earthquake, and the like. 

The upshot of all of this activity 
was, for a short period in 1950-1953, 
that the Peronistas made considerable 
inroads in the Latin-American labor 
movement. Their Comite de Unidad 
Sindical was converted into a perma- 
nent organization under the name of 
Agrupación de Trabajadores Latino 
Americanos Sindicalizados (ATLAS), 
which succeeded in establishing organ- 
izing committees in virtually all of the 
Latin-American countries. Although, 
in most cases, these committees had 
little actual rank and file trade union 
support, the Peronistas- did succeed in 
setting up significant if fleeting central 
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"labor groups in Nicaragua, Panama, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Chile, Puerto 
Rico, and Uruguay. The affiliation: of 
the CROM in Mexico gave the ATLAS 
a voice of some importance in labor 
affairs in that country.. The Peronistas 
came within an ace of capturing the 
ORIT’s affiliate in Costa Rica and 
caused considerable difficulties in the 
ORIT groups in Colombia, where 
Peronista activities enjoyed the sym- 
pathy and support of the Rojas Pinilla 
dictatorship. Finally, the puppet cen- 
: tral labor organization established by 
the Pérez Jiménez dictatorship in Vene- 
zuela was affiliated with ATLAS. 

During the period of growth of 
Peronista influence, the Argentine 
CGT, ATLAS, and the whole Peronista 
propaganda apparatus carried on a 
campaign against the United States, 
the United States labor movement, and 
the ORIT which outdid even that of 
the Communists. They enshrined Sera- 
fina Romualdi along with Ambassador 
Spruille Braden among their pantheon 
of devils. They pictured the Peronista 
labor groups as carrying on a valiant 
battle against the “State Department- 
dominated” ORIT. 

: The influence of ATLAS had begun 
to decline considerably before the over- 
‘throw of Peróns dictatorship. After 
the conferences between Perón and 
Milton Eisenhower in the middle of 
1953, the Peronistas ended their fre- 
netic attacks on the United States and 
on the inter-American labor movement. 
The government began reducing the 
number of labor attachés, and these 
officials were less plentifully supplied 
with funds. Furthermore, splits de- 
veloped in several of the national af- 
filiates of ATLAS, which still further 
reduced the influence of the Peronistas. 

With the fall of Perón, the head- 
quarters of ATLAS was transferred to 
Lima, Peru. It has been largely a 
paper organization since 1955. Most 


of the national organizing committees 
have ceased all activity, and most of 
the central labor groups affiliated with 
ATLAS have either disappeared or 
have changed their political orientation. 


ORIT ACTIVITES 


The activities of the ORIT were 
numerous and varied during the period 
of its unquestioned ascendency in hemi- 
spheric labor affairs. One of the most 
important was its work in helping the 
organizational activities of labor groups 
in various countries. The ORIT had 
a number of organizers stationed in 
various parts of the hemisphere. One 
of these was to a large degree re- 
sponsible for bringing about the estab- 
lishment of the Confederación Sindical 
Uruguaya and the Confederación. Para- 
guaya de Trabajadores in the early 
1950's. In the first case, a number of 
unions which had been co-operating 
with one another for a number of years 
were finally brought together in a sol- 
idly organized confederation which for 
some time was the dominant element 
in the Uruguayan labor movement. 
In Paraguay, the ORIT representative 
played a key role in converting what 
had been a tool of the ruling party of 
the dictatorship into a more or less 
autonomous central labor organization. 
~ There is little doubt that ORIT help 
was of key importance in establishing 
the labor movement of Honduras on a 
firm footing after the banana workers' 
general strike of 1954, which had given 
birth to contemporary trade unionism 
in that country. The completely in- 
experienced local leaders were given in- 
valuable help on the spot by a series 
of ORIT representatives. The ORIT 
also organized special training activi- 
ties to give the new leadership the 
knowledge and techniques which were 
essential to the effective fulfillment of 


their tasks. Finally, the ORIT as well 
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as the United States labor movement 
brought strong pressure both on the 
United and Standard Fruit companies 
and on the Honduran government to 
prevent reprisals and repression against 
the new unions and their leaders. 

In several other Central American 
nations, too, the ORIT has had a 
significant role in fostering the develop- 
ment of trade unionism. In El Salva- 
dor, it both encouraged the scattered 
local ünions to come together in a 
central labor group and kept up con- 
stant pressure on the government to 
legalize such a national trade union 
confederation. In 1958 the Confedera- 
ción General de Sindicatos de El 
Salvador was established. In Panama, 
the ORIT has sought to defend the 
right of the banana workers for the 
United Fruit Company to organize and 
has helped to bring the urban workers? 
groups together in a more or less ef- 
fective confederation. In Guatemala, 
ORIT help was of key importance in 
aiding a number of unions under demo- 
cratic leadership to emerge after the 
fall of the Arbenz administration, in 
spite of strong reactionary pressure 
from government and employer circles 
and Communist attacks from within 
the labor movement itself. 

The ORIT has served to strengthen 
the contacts among the trade union 
groups in the dependent territories of 
the Caribbean area. Under ORIT 
auspices, most of these groups were 
brought together to form the Caribbean 
Area Division of the ORIT, generally 
known as the CADORIT. In Septem- 
ber 1960 this was converted into the 
more autonomous Caribbean Congress 
of Labor, which also became affiliated 
with the ORIT and the ICFTU. 


Struggle against dictatorship 


Another major activity of the ORIT 
has been its constant struggle against 


dictatorships in various Latiri-American 
countries. It extended considerable 
moral and material aid to those trade 
unionists who were fighting the Perón 
dictatorship. It firmly supported its 
affiliate, the Confederación de Traba- 
jadores del Peru (CTP), in its eight- 
year struggle against the Odria dicator- 
ship, CTP .Secretary General Arturo 
Sabroso serving as president of ORIT 
during a considerable part of the 
period. Similar aid was given the 
Confederación de Trabajadores de 
Venezuela in its fight against the Pérez 
Jiménez tyranny, and the ORIT played 
a key role in organizing a labor boycott 
of the Fifth Petroleum Conference of 
the International Labor Organization 
(ILO) which met in Caracas in 1955. 
-The ORIT has also backed the 
struggle of the Haitian labor movement 
against the Duvalier dictatorship which 
has been dominant in that country 
since 1957. Finally, the ORIT has 
carried on a continuous campaign 
against the worst tyranny of all, that 
of Generalissimo Trujillo in the Do- 
minican Republic, giving moral and 
material support to exile workers 
groups fighting against the regime. 

The only exception to the ORIT’s 
strong stand in opposition to dictator- 
ships was that of Batista’s Cuba. The 
circumstances and results of that situa- 
tion will be noted later in this article. 

In addition to its struggle to attain 
for the workers of Latin-American 
countries the kind of political condi- 
tions conducive to the development of 
free and democratic trade unionism, 
the ORIT has, over the years, given 
extensive help to specific groups of 
workers in strikes and similar situa- 
tions. It has not infrequently taken 
such action even in the case of workers 
groups which were not affiliated with 
the ORIT. 

This type of aid has been extended 
to the banana workers of Honduras 
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during their 1954 strike; to Chilean 
copper miners during several strike 
crises; to the Bolivian tin miners— 
unaffiliated to the ORIT—when they 
were trying to assure adequate markets 
in the United States for their country’s 
tin after the 1952 revolution. Strikes 
of. maritime workers in Argentina under 
Perón, of railroaders and others in post- 
Perón Argentina, of banana workers— 
likewise not part of the ORIT—in 
Costa Rica on several occasions, and 
of bank clerks in Peru are only a few 
movements which have received moral, 
political, or financial aid from the 
ORIT. 

Upon several occasions, the ORIT, 
together with the United States labor 
groups affiliated with it, have brought 
pressure upon the home offices of 
companies whose workers in a Latin- 
American country were on strike. A 
number of mining and large agricul- 
tural products firms have received such 
representations and, upon more than 
one occasion, have made considerable 
concessions as a result of the ORIT's 
intervention. 


Workers’ education 


The ORIT has been particularly 
active in the field of workers! educa- 
tion. It has realized that one of the 
principal needs of the Latin-American 
labor movements is a trained leadership 
corps, and, from the beginning, it has 
sought to deal with this problem. One 
of its major accomplishments was the 
establishment, with the co-operation of 
the University of Puerto Rico, of a 
training school for Latin America trade 
unionists in Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. 
After the ORIT had been financing 
this for several years, it withdrew from 
the program officially, the United States 
Government's International Coopera- 
tion Administration taking over the 
ORIT's former responsibilities. How- 


ever, the ORIT remains vitally inter- 
ested in this school, and virtually all of 
the leaders trained there come from 
ORIT affiliates. 

In addition to the Puerto Rican 
school, the ORIT has conducted, for 
almost a decade, a series of regional 
labor education seminars. Workers 
from different sections of the hemi- 
sphere have been brought to these 
sessions, which have lasted several 
weeks. Recently, the ORIT has co- 
operated with several of the Interna- 
tional Trade Secretariats in these 
activities. 

In addition to training courses, the 
ORIT’s educational activities have in- 
cluded the publication of a good deal 
of pamphlet literature. These bro- 
chures have included highly practical 
publications on how to organize, how 
to conduct collective bargaining, and 
allied matters, as well as more general 
items discussing the situations faced by 
workers in particular countries of the 
hemisphere and material descriptive of 
the ORIT and its many activities. 

Undoubtedly another significant con- 
tribution which the ORIT has made to 
the development of organized labor in 
Latin America, and to better relations 
between the Latin-American countries 
and the United States, has been the 
opportunity which it has afforded for 
workers’ leaders from the whole hemi- 
sphere to get together frequently. 
ORIT congresses have been held at 
more or less regular two-year intervals, 
since the organization was established. 
In addition, there have been much more 
frequent gatherings of the executive 
bodies of the organization, which are 
themselves quite broadly representa- 
tive. On a day-to-day basis, Latin 
Americans and North Americans have 
worked together closely in the secre- 
tariat of the organization in Mexico 
City. In spite of periodic difficulties, 
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the extent and success of this co- 
operation have been very great. 


CuBAN CHALLENGE 


The period of undisputed ORIT 
dominance of the inter-American labor 
situation lasted through 1958. In 
January 1959 the most serious crisis 
in the history of the ORIT began. 
This crisis was provoked by the Cuban 
Revolution. - 

The non-Communist faction of the 
Confederacién de Trabajadores de 
Cuba (CTC) had been a founding 
member of the Confederacién Inter- 
americana de Trabajadores and the 
ORIT. This faction, which was led 
until 1952 by members of the so-called 
Autentico Party—to which Presidents 
Grau San Martin and Prio Socarras 
belonged—was by 1950 the only func- 
tioning central labor body in Cuba. 
After Fulgencio Batista seized power 
by force on March 10, 1952, a kind 
of armed truce was reached between 
the CTC and Batista. For several 
years, Batista interfered relatively little 
in the labor movement, and the trade 
union leaders desisted írom political 
opposition to the Batista regime and 
withdrew from the Autentico Party. 

However, as the dictatorship became 
more brutal, and particularly after the 
beginning of the civil war in November 


1956, the position of the CTC leaders 


became more equivocal. For their own 
reasons, the CTC leaders were opposed 
to any revolutionary general strike or 
any other important clash between the 
government and the unions. As a re- 
sult, by the last year of the Batista 
regime, the CTC was, with the Army, 
one of the two pillars of the dictator- 
ship. 

Throughout all of this period, the 
CTC continued to be a member in good 
standing of the ORIT. The congress 
of the ORIT held in Bogotá, Colombia 


in December 1958, less than a month 
before the fall of Batista, elected as 
president a Cuban who, though critical 
of the excessive friendship of the CTC 
with the Batista regime, was, nonethe- 
less, still an important member of the 
leadership of the Confederación de 
Trabajadores de Cuba. 

'There is little doubt that the CTC 
presented a serious problem for the 
ORIT during the last years of the 
Batista dictatorship. Leaders of some 
of the affiliates of ORIT wanted to 
present an ultimatum to the CTC chiefs 
either to break openly with Batista or 
to be expelled from the Inter-American 
Regional’ Organization of Workers. 
For their part, the CTC leaders were 
anxious to prevent the ORIT from 
going on record so strongly against 
the Batista dictatorship that their 
own position inside Cuba would be 
endangered. 

As a result of this situation, a com- 
promise unsatisfactory to everyone in- 
volved continued until the fall of the 
Batista regime and the disappearance 
from the leadership of the CTC of 
those who dominated it before’ and 
during the Batista government. Al- 
though the Bogotá congress of the 
ORIT strongly criticized the Batista 
regime, it took no move to repudiate 
the CTC’s co-operation with that 
government. . 


From Batista to Castro 


With the fall of the dictatorship, the 
followers of Fidel Castro seized control 
of virtually all of the country's local 
and national unions and of the Con- 
federación de Trabajadores de Cuba. 
Between April and June 1959, honest 
and secret elections were held in all 
local unions and were won overwhelm- 
ingly by .members of Castro's 26th of 
july Movement. Between June and Sep- 
tember, the thirty-three national indus- 
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trial unions, known as federations, held 

. Gongresses, and the executive commit- 
tees emerging from these were likewise 
overwhelmingly controlled by members 
of the 26th of July movement. 

During the first nine or ten months 
after the victory of Castro, the question 
of whether or not the CTC should con- 
tinue its membership in the ORIT was 
widely discussed. It is understandable 
that there was a great deal of resent- 
ment among the new Cuban trade union 
leaders over the behavior of the ORIT 
toward the CTC and the struggle against 
the Batista regime between 1952 and 
1959. 

There were negotiations between the 
new CTC leadership and the ORIT. A 
special delegation from the provisional 
leadership of the CTC came to Wash- 
ington to discuss the situation with offi- 
cials of the AFL-CIO. As a result of 
these negotiations, the strong majority 
of the provisional executive of the CTC 
decided to continue the group's affilia- 
tion with ORIT until the coming con- 
gress of the CTC and to recommend to 
the congress that this policy be con- 
tinued. 

However, the Castro regime had other 
ideas. Although the delegates to the 
CTC Congress overwhelmingly were 

- Supporters of Castro, he demanded that 
they share the leadership of the labor 
movement with the handful of unionists 
belonging to the Communist Party. The 
delegates resisted all such suggestions, 
but agreed to a compromise suggested 
by Castro, which kept all self-proclaimed 
Communists from the leadership of the 
CTC, but put it in the hands of pro- 
Communist elements among Castro’s 
supporters. At Castro’s insistence, too, 
the CTC congress decided to withdraw 
from the ORIT and the ICFTU and 
to take the lead in seeking the formation 
of a revolutionary Latin-American cen- 
tral labor organization, without any par- 


Castro regime. 


ticipation by United States or Canadian 
labor groups. 


SPREAD OF CUBAN IDEA 


This move of the Cuban CTC met a 
certain response among national labor 
groups in various Latin-American coun- 
tries. Outstanding among these was the 
Confederación de Trabajadores de Vene- 
zuela, which held its first congress in 
more than ten years in December 1959. 
Special conditions prevailing in Vene- 
zuela after the fall of the Pérez Jiménez 
dictatorship made that nation's central 
labor organization receptive to the 
Cuban suggestion of a new Latin- 
American trade union confederation. 

The provisional government coming 
after the fall of Pérez Jiménez and the 
constitutionally elected regime which 
succeeded it in February 1959 were both 
menaced by the threat of military in- 
surrection. All civilians felt the need 
to maintain a united front against this 
threat. Particularly did they feel it 
necessary to establish and maintain 
unity within the labor movement. Asa 
result, the trade unionists belonging to 
the democratic parties co-operated with 
the Communists. . 

Furthermore, as a.result of the com- 
mon experience of the Venezuelans and 
the Cubans in struggling against military 
dictators, there was widespread sym- . 
pathy, even among the members of 
democratic Venezuelan parties, for the 
This fact, as well as 
the influence of the Communists in the 
united Confederación de Trabajadores 
de Venezuela, resulted in that group 
staying out of the ORIT and ICFTU 
and tentatively accepting the Cuban 
suggestion for a new Latin-American 
labor group. 

The Cuban and Venezuelan labor con- 
federations signed a unity pact in the 
middle of 1960, pledging mutual aid to 
one another and to the revolutions in 


Su 


' exploit. 
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progress in their respective countries. 
However, after the riots in Caracas in 
December 1960, which were led by pro- 
Castro and Communist elements and de- 
signed to overthrow the elected govern- 
ment of President Romulo Betancourt, 
the Confederación de Trabajadores de 
Venezuela broke off this pact. 
Cubans also hoped that they would be 
able to enlist the backing of the in- 
dependent Bolivian labor group, the 
Central Obrera Boliviana; the unaffili- 
ated but Communist-influenced Central 
Unica de Trabajadores de Chile; the 


Peronista and Communist factions of the - 


Argentine labor movement; and the 
remnants of the Communist-dominated 
CTAL. 

Developments inside the labor move- 
ments in several other Latin-American 
countries gave the Cuban CTC leaders 
the hope that they might be able to 
bring additional groups to co-operate 
with them in their hemispheric effort. 
The Confederación de Trabajadores de 
Mexico has been passing through a seri- 
ous crisis, which they have hoped to 
Communist and nationalist in- 
fluence in the Brazilian trade unions 
gave them reason to believe that they 
might be able to enlist a large segment 
of that country's labor movement, nu- 
merically the largest in all Latin 
America. 

'These developments in specific coun- 
tries have occurred against a background 
of rapidly growing generalized hostility 
towards the United States in Latin 
America. This hostility was dramatically 
demonstrated during Vice-President Nix- 
on’s tour of South America in 1958. 
This atmosphere of disgust with all 
‘things Yanqui has created a situation in 
the labor movements of the hemisphere 
in which the idea of a separate hemi- 


spheric labor group without the United - 


States and Canadian unions has become 
much more popular than it has been 
for a decade and a half. 


The ` 
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ORIT leadership problem 


The situation of the ORIT has been 
complicated by a crisis in its leader- 
ship. Luis Alberto Monge, the Costa 
Rican trade unionist who had for sev- 
eral years been the Secretary General of 
the ORIT, resigned late in 1958. At 
about the same time, events in their own 
countries deprived the ORIT of the 
services of a number of talented Vene- 
zuelan and Peruvian trade unionists who 
had worked for it throughout most of 
the 1950's. 

Throughout most of 1959, the leader- 
ship situation in the ORIT remained 
unclear. Finally, however, Alfonso San- 
chez Madariaga, the Mexican trade 
unionist who had succeeded Monge for 
the interim, was confirmed as Secretary 
General. At the same time, Arturo 
Jauregui, a leading figure in the Con- 
federación de Trabajadores del Peru, 
and Daniel Bendict of the AFL-CIO 
became his two principal assistants. 

Finally, the difficulties of the ORIT 
and ICFTU were intensified by juris- 
dictional conflicts between the world- 
wide body and its regional affiliate. 
These struggles had been going on for 
at least half a decade before 1959, and, 
for the most part, they have not been 
discussed very openly. However, there 
is little doubt that they contributed 
considerably to undermining the general 
atmosphere of confidence inside the 
ORIT. 

Although the crisis in the inter- 
American labor movement is by no 
means over, it has not proved to be 
as serious for the ORIT and the ICFTU 
in America as many feared a year ago 
that it might be. There are several rea- 
sons for this. Certainly one important 
factor has been the growing quarrel be- 
tween the Castro regime and the left- 
wing democratic political parties which 
are of great influence in the national 
central labor bodies of Venezuela, Peru, 
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Bolivia, Costa Rica, and elsewhere. Fur- 
thermore, the interference of the Castro 
government in the internal affairs of the 
Cuban labor movement and the regime’s 
general trend towards dictatorship have 
tended to reduce the influence of the 
Fidelistas in the trade union groups of 
other Latin-American countries. 

Although the Cuban CTC undoubt- 
edly hoped to convince other national 
affiliates to break with the ORIT, no 
such thing has occurred. Various ORIT 
affiliates have been able to beat off at- 
tempts by the Fidelista elements to de- 
stroy them. An attempt in Peru in 
October 1960 to establish a rival to the 
Confederación de Trabajadores del Peru 
was a failure. The Confederación de 
Trabajadores de Colombia expelled one 
of its local affiliates which had been cap- 
tured by Communist and Fidelista ele- 
ments. 

The international free labor move- 
ment, meanwhile, launched a counter- 
offensive which has proved effective. 
The activities of the ORIT in terms of 
organization, educational work, and pub- 
licity were considerably stepped up dur- 
ing 1960. The ORIT’s Spanish-language 
monthly newspaper began to appear 
every two weeks. Organizers were sent 
to several areas. The position of the 
ORIT in Central America was strength- 
ened by the establishment of a Central 
American Confederation of Workers, 
affiliated to the ORIT, in October. 


SECRETARIATS COUNTERATTACK 


Another particularly effective counter- 
attack has been in the form of estab- 
lishing American regional organizations 
by the International Trade Secretariats 
(ITS), the world-wide organizations of 
unions of workers in a particular trade 
or industry. ‘These groups had had little 
concern for Latin America until the late 
1950’s, and few Latin-American unions 
had belonged to them. 

The International Trade Secretariats 


which are affiliated with the ICFTU 
have become increasingly interested ‘in 
becoming, in fact, world-wide groups, 
instead of principally European organi- 
zations, as most of them have been hith- 
erto. 'This has meant that they have 
sought to expand into parts of the world 


‘in which, so far, they have not had 


affiliates. Some of them have been par- 
ticularly interested in pushing into Latin 
America. 

Two trade secretariats which were 
among the first to enter the Latin- 
American field were among the newest 
members of the group: the International 
Federation of Petroleum Workers and 
the Plantation Workers Federation. The 
former is the only ITS with its head- 
quarters in the New World, and, very 
early, it became interested in seeking 
affiliates in these countries. It won con- 
siderable prestige among the Latin- 
American workers in 1955 when it or- 
ganized a boycott by petroleum workers 
unions of an ILO Petroleum Conference 
in Caracas, Venezuela, then ruled over 
by antilabor dictator General Marcos 
Pérez Jiménez. It was one of the first 
of the ITS's to employ full-time staff 
people to work in the Latin-American 
field. 

The organization of the Plantation 
Workers International was due, in con- 
siderable degree, to the initiative in the 
early 1950's of the Cuban Sugar Work- 
ers Federation. For some time, its Gen- 
eral Secretary was a Cuban, Samuel 
Powell, who, early in 1960, became the 
Latin-American representative of the 
international. 

The International Transport Workers 
Federation (ITF) was also very early 
in the Latin-American field. Among 
its first Latin-American affiliates was 
the Argentine Conference of Maritime 
Unions, which joined the ITF soon 
after World War II. A prolonged gen- 
eral strike by this group against govern- 
ment-owned shipping firms in 1950 was 
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widely supported by an ITF boycott. 
However, the strike was broken by the 
Perén government. Subsequently, vari- 
ous kinds of transport workers unions in 
a dozen Latin-American nations have 
joined the ITF, which now has an 
American regional office in Mexico. One 
of the latest groups to join has been 
the Railroad Workers Federation of 
Ecuador, a country in which the ORIT 
and ICFTU as such are very weak. 

Other International Trade Secretariats 
have shown serious interest in Latin 
America recently, and most have estab- 
lished regional offices or regional organi- 
zations for the Americas. These include 
the International Union of Food, Drink 
and Tobacco Workers Organizations; 
the Post, Telephone, and Telegraph 
Workers International; the International 
Federation of Commercial, Clerical and 
Technical Workers; the Public Service 
Workers International; and the Inter- 
national Mineworkers Federation. 

Of course, both Latin-American and 
North American unions are affiliated 
with these International Trade Secre- 
tariats. The regional offices which they 
have established have been for the pur- 
pose of servicing all affiliates in the 
hemisphere, though these headquarters 
are all in Latin-American countries, and 
the Latin-American unions are, in most 
cases, more in need of ITS aid than are 
those in the United States. In any case, 
the ITS service is a valuable liaison 
between workers’ groups in the two parts 
of the hemisphere. 

A union which affiliates with an ITS 
is automatically affiliated, indirectly, 
with the ICFTU. It is, therefore, eligi- 
ble to join the ORIT. There have been 
a number of cases in which individual 


unions belonging to one or another ITS . 
have joined the ORIT even where no 
national central labor group affiliated to 
the ORIT existed or, in some cases, 
where the union did not care to join the 
ORIT’s national central labor organi- 
zation. Thus, the Chilean Maritime 
Workers Confederation, which belongs 
to the International Transport Workers 
Federation, is affiliated directly to the 
ORIT, though it has not chosen to join 
the National Labor Confederation, the 
small central labor group which is also 
in the ORIT. 


THE FUTURE 


In spite of severe buffetings which it 
has received during the last couple 
years, the inter-American labor move- 
ment remains intact. The increasing 
alienation of Fidel Castro from the 
parties of the democratic Left in Latin 
America wil probably thwart the at- ` 
tempt to set up a powerful rival to the 
ICFTU and the ORIT along strictly 
Latin-American lines. However, the fu- 
ture of the inter-American labor move- 
ment will undoubtedly depend funda- 
mentally on the success of the Fidelistas 
in building up their own organized po- 
litical following in the various Latin- 
American countries. This, in turn, de- 
pends considerably on whether or not 
the United States government wakes up 
quickly enough to the exceedingly seri- 
ous state into which its relations with 
Latin America have fallen and so alters 
its policy to reverse the trend towards’ 
anti-Yankee hostility and neutralism 
among general public opinion as well as 
in the labor movements of the other 
American republics. ' 


Dichotomies in the Church 


By Joux J. KENNEDY 


ABSTRACT: Throughout Latin-American history certain abid- 
ing issues of politics have arisen from the position of the Church 
in society and from the claims and attitudes of various sectors | 
of Catholicism. .An important basis in appraisal of these issues 
thirty years ago was the seeming alliance between the Church 
and the forces of conservatism. Appraisal today cannot be 
made in those terms, because such alliances have largely dis- 
appeared. The permanent interests of the Church remain, 
however, and the authority that the Church claims has not © 
'changed in nature. Latin-American Catholicism has taken a 
realistic attitude toward social change which, in general, it is 
disposed to regard as not essentially antagonistic to Church 
interests but as offering new opportunities to influence the de- ` 
velopment of society. Response to the opportunities will prob- - 
ably continue to be in terms of a diversity the limits of which 
are established by the authority that the Church continues to 
claim. . 
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UESTIONS concerning the role of 
Q the Church in society and its rela- 
tion to the state have persistently formed 
one of the central issues in the politics 


of Latin America. As the Latin-Ameri- - 


can nations move through a period of 
accelerated social change and transi- 
tion, it is unlikely that these questions 
will disappear. In the process of a pro- 
found social transformation, however, it 
is probable that they will be restated 
and re-examined. This paper does not 
presume to anticipate any precise formu- 
lations of restatement and re-examina- 
tion. Its purpose is to identify some 
prevailing trends and to evaluate them 
in the light of historic precedent and 
influence. 
can probably best begin with a general 
acknowledgment of the evidence indicat- 
‘ing that, between the late 1920's and the 
late 1950's, a change took place in 
the fortunes if not in the attitudes of 
the Church in Latin America. 


THE Cuuncx cmca. 1930 


The observer of a generation ago 
could not unreasonably conclude that, 
in the social evolution of Latin America, 
the Roman Catholic Church was des- 
tined to play an increasingly restricted 
role. On the one hand, religion itself 
seemed to be losing its lustre as a guide 
to human conduct. The educated urban 


classes sought to find the answers to the -~ 


important ethical and moral questions at 
least as much in university lecture halls 
and in philosophical reviews as in church. 
It was not inconsistent with a long tra- 
dition that exposure to the higher learn- 
ing should loosen the bonds of religion 
over the individual, but the number of 
individuals thus emancipated was larger 
'than ever before. If urbanization had 
increased the number of the educated, it 
was also expanding the ranks of the pro- 
letariat. 
cally deprived and insecure workers were 
undergoing that process that the French 


Appraisal along these lines 


In many cities, tlie economi- ` 


call de-Christianization, and many of 
them were coming to believe that Marx- 
ist values more realistically represented 
their aspirations than did Catholicism. 

On the other hand, where the Church 
was surviving as an influential body, it 
appeared to have obtained a dubious 
short-term lease on life through alliance 
with a political conservatism to which 
the future clearly did not belong. 'This 
circumstance seemed to compound the 
precariousness of Catholicism. Religion 
qua religion was becoming obsolete, and 
this meant that the Church could claim 
no significant place in the future. But 
even if religion faced other prospects, 
the position of the Catholic Church was 
hardly better: its leaders had made 
its survival a question of politics, not 
religion. 

Many specific developments of the 
day would have offered much to confirm 
these—for the Church—rather cheerless 
auguries. The contemporary experience 
of Mexico suggested that a dynamic so- 
cial revolution must necessarily bring 
adversity, or worse, to the Church. In 
Chile, the recently disestablished Church 
had found its champion in the Conserva- 
tive Party, and, for many years to come, 
partido conservador and partido cató- 
lico were to remain synonyms in ordi- 
nary speech. In Colombia, the party of 
the ‘Church was again the Conservative, 
whose minority position was shortly to 
be demonstrated. Elsewhere, lawless, 
repressive dictatorships provoked occa- 
sional pulpit criticism from individual 
clerics, but the Church as a whole 
seemed, at best, powerless against the 
evils of the system; at worst, it was 
tolerant to the point of indifference. 
Adversity in revolution, alliance with 
reaction, impotence in the face of dic- 
tatorship, such were the alternatives that 
seemed to confront the Church in Latin 
America in the late twenties and early 
thirties. None of them promised a 
happy future. 
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. Theological and social lag 


Catholic apologists of the period 
would, of course, have resisted the im- 
plication that the future of the Church 
in Latin America was necessarily bleak. 
Some of them would acknowlege the 
existence of grave difficulties, but would, 
at the same time, argue that the well- 
tested vitality of the Church was, for 
the moment, engaged in the search for 
new outlets. Channels through which 
the influence of Catholicism had run for 
more than a century were being closed 
by social upheaval or had become 
clogged with the accumulated debris of 
the years. The Church of the future 
would have to find others, and the course 
of some of these could already be 
mapped out. In Brazil, Argentina, Chile, 
and even in Mexico there were promising 
signs of new Catholic intellectual move- 
ments. Stressing the autonomy of phi- 
losophy and science, these movements 
nonetheless professed to find inspiration 
in Catholic doctrine. In part, these de- 
velopments could be regarded as the 
somewhat tardy responses of Latin- 
American Catholicism to the Thomistic 
revival which had been inaugurated a 
half century earlier in the universal 
Church under Leo XIII. Similarly, 
Catholicism did not have to be an ob- 
stacle in the path of fundamental social 
change. The social encyclicals were 
authoritative indications to the contrary. 
If the impact of these papal pronounce- 
ments was somewhat belated in reaching 
Latin America, this, like the delayed 
start in the Thomistic revival, could be 
explained in terms of a rhythm of world 
history, the dislocations resulting from 
World War I, or of any number of other 
causes. At any rate, the tardiness in 
general acknowledgment of papal teach- 
ings was not due to an indissoluble union 
between the Church and the old order. 
The underdog, the proletarian, the piece- 
rate worker, and the landless peasant 
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had found or would soon find active 
champions in the ecclesiastical hier- 
archy, as exemplified by Bishop Andrea 
in Árgentina and, later, by Archbishop 
Sanabria in Costa Rica. 

While the hypothetical observer who 
appeared at the beginning of this ac- 
count might concede the factual validity 
of these assertions, he would probably 
refuse to credit them as indicators of 
basic trends within the Church in Latin 
America. Were not the foregoing cita- 
tions special cases rather than examples 
of general commitments? How many 
episcopal allies could Andrea count on 
in his own country?* If Andrea himself 
truly represented the contemporary mind 
of the Church, why had the Holy See 
persisted in rejecting his nomination for 
the Archbishopric of Buenos Aires in 
1923 and 1924? ? Was not the orthodoxy 
of the progressive clergy suspect? ? 
Moreover, did the new Catholic intel- 
lectuals represent anything really signifi- 


1 It should probably be noted that although 
Bishop Andrea was a conspicuous figure iu 
the Church for fifty years, he was never in 
active command of a diocese. His authority 
was hever more than that of a titular bishop 
in partibus. 

2 Since the Vatican does not normally publi- 
cize the reasons for its decisions in cases of 
this sort and specifically refused to do so when 
it rejected Andrea's nomination for the second 
time, it is impossible to ascertain definitely 
why he was rejected. The case is treated at 

“some length in Juan Casiello, Iglesia y Estado 
en la Argentina (Buenos Aires, 1948), p. 135 
€t seq., and also in J. Lloyd Mecham, Church 
and State in Latin America (Chapell Hill, 
1934), pp. 297-298. 

3 Latin-American Catholics who have chosen 
to disagree with the social views of some of 
these clergy have often been irresponsible in 
their criticism, which has included some charges 
spun out of pure fantasy. On the other hand, 
some North American observers have clouded 
the picture by suggesting the existence of doc- 
trinal differences between these clerics and their 
fellow clergy. Some of the problems arising 
from this latter misevaluation are considered 
in John J. Kennedy, Catholicism, Nationalism, 
and Democracy in Argentina (Notre Dame, 
1958), p. 145. ; 
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cant? An occasional priest like Octavio 
‘Nicolas Derisi might establish himself 
in the forum of the philosophers. The 
exceptional layman like Alceu Amoroso 
Lima might achieve distinction in schol- 
arship and literature. Were these not, 
however, the voices of a minority, no less 
atypical within the intellectual world 
than in Catholicism itself? Individual 
accomplishment could be honored with- 
out conceding that the accomplishment 
was symptomatic of a general vitality of 
Catholicism as a whole. 


Tue CuuncuH Topsy 


The foregoing considerations do not 
readily lead to hard and fast conclusions 
about the situation of the Church of 
three decades ago. It is not unusual for 
the Catholic Church to command a di- 
versity of resources in countries where 
it has had a long history. It may be 
that there was a general tendency to 
underrate the importance of this diver- 
sity in Latin America at that time. 
In terms of its traditional sources of 
strength and influence, however, it is not 
unreasonable to regard the Church of 
thirty years ago as a waning power. 


New Church alignment 


There is little doubt that the situation 
of the Church today is radically differ- 
ent. Contrasts between 1930 and 1960 
establish the difference. At the earlier 
date, rightly or wrongly, the Church 
was widely regarded as exerting what 
pressure it could on behalf of the status 
quo in opposition to incipient social 
change. Now, when pressing social de- 
mands portend yet deeper and more far- 
reaching. transformation, the Church ap- 
pears to have given a vigorous endorse- 
ment to those demands. Most of the 
alliances with reaction have long since 
disappeared. Conservative and Catholic 
are no longer interchangeable symbols in 
the language of party politics. The Chris- 
tian Democratic movements that have 


developed: in Chile, Venezuela, Brazil, 
and Argentina have not inherited the 
function once attributed to conservatism. 
'That is to say, they do not claim to be 
the political spokesmen of a political and 
religious combination. "Moreover, Chris- 
tian Democratic leadership has taken 
pains to emphasize the nonconfessional 
Character of these parties.* 

The contrast also emphasizes the vigor 
with which the Catholic episcopacy in 
several countries has, in recent years, 
been willing to speak out officially and 
collectively. A generation ago, the 
Mexican bishops were engaged in an 
unequal contest with Calles and Obre- 
gon. In the 1950’s Perón, Rojas Pinilla, 
Pérez Jiménez, and Batista provoked 
statements of condemnation, criticism, 
or stern counsel from the Argentine, 
Colombian, Venezuelan, and Cuban hier- 
archies. In each case, these pronounce- 
ments had the effect of linking the 
Church with other groups which dis- 
approved and opposed repressive re- 
gimes. When these regimes shortly came 
to an end, the Church, in the aftermath, 
seemed to stand conspicuously with the 
victors who: had destroyed unappetizing 
dictatorships ànd to have won, thereby, 
sympathy and cordiality in quarters 
where such would not normally have 
been expected. According to the latter 
point of view, it might be claimed that 
in a certain sense the several episcopa- 
cies had redeemed the Church in their 
respective countries. 

Needless to say, this is not a view 
which will be shared by churchmen, who 
see the justification of the Church not 
in terms of its response to progressive 
norms but rather in accordance with the 
measure of zeal with which it fulfills 
a divine mandate. To seek on this 
latter basis alone, however, an explana- 
tion of current ecclesiastical attitudes 

4 A definite statement on this point may be 
found in Politica y Espiritu, Afio 6 (August 
1955), No. 139, pp. 15-18. 
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will hardly prove more helpful than that 
which sees the Church as a late con- 
vert to liberalism. For if the real goals 
of the Church are not of this world, 
the historical truth of Western civi- 
lization, including the Latin-American 
segment, is that the Church-has been 
very much involved in the things of 
this world. 


PERMANENT INVOLVEMENT 


The standing features of this involve- 
ment in Latin America offer a key to 
understanding both the presently pre- 
vailing attitudes of Catholicism and the 
seeming contrasts between these and 
those of an earlier period. These fea- 
tures chiefly result from the long search 
for means of adjustment and adaptation 
between the self-defined requirements of 
an ancient transnational religious body 
preaching a dogmatic creed and the de- 
mands of relatively young nations whose 
turbulent chronologies mark an unend- 
ing quest for effective social orientation. 
This: search has produced at various 
points in Latin-American history both 
conflict and mutual accommodation. At 
hardly any point in that history, how- 
ever, has it been possible for the Church 
and the state to go their separate ways. 
Even where certain nations, in imitation 
of the example offered by the United 
States, have legislated an official separa- 
tion, such action has rarely taken the 
religious question out of the political 
arena, and less rarely, if ever, has it 
prodüced a duplication of the conditions 
obtaining in the United States. 


Series of crises 


The permanent involvement of the 
Church in Latin America can, at least 
partially, be delineated by reference to 
the series of crises through which it has 
passed in its relation to the state. This 
series undoubtedly begins in the period 


following liberation when two important 
and related problems were Church pat- 
ronage and recognition by Rome of the 
new governments. In connection with 
the latter, papal hesitancy or reluctance 
to deal with the new and unstable au- 
thorities probably gave rise to a certain 
tension between a nascent nationalism 
and the Church, which was not entirely 
dissipated by the eventual extension of 
recognition. This problem was, how- 
ever, less important and less enduring 
than that of the patronato. If the state 
could approach this question in terms 
of national interest and authority, the 
Church viewed the matter against the 
background of traditional Spanish regal- 
ism which represented a potential en- 
croachment on its own authority. 

The important consideration here, 
however, lies less in the conflict over the 
appointment of bishops and other ec- 
clesiastical officials than in the fact that 
neither side could produce a solution 
without -the other. It was not in the 
logic of the times for public authority, 
on the one side, to regard the authority 
which a bishop possesses as being be- 
yond the scope of concern of the state. 
'The implications of such authority for 
public order were too obvious to be ig- 
nored. It was equally impossible for 
the Church to forego or abandon an 
official recognition of its functions by 
the state. In what other way could it 
secure assurance that its functions would 
be tolerated? 

In the course of a century and a half, 
the Church, in many countries, has, of 
necessity, learned that it can function 
without this recognition, but there is 
no denial of the fact that, in certain 
cases, the circumstances of withdrawal 
of this recognition confirmed the earlier 
fears of the Church. Within the same 
period, many Latin-American govern- 
ments have modified or given up their 
regalistic positions. "The most notable 
survival of pure regalism, however, is 
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in Argentina.’ Its history shows the two 
powers, Church and state, on a figura- 
tive seesaw where the pressures of each 
have kept a kind of rhythm and bal- 
ance which apparently would be lost if 
either abandoned the apparatus. More 
than a century ago, the drafters of the 
Constitution of 1853 believed that their 
document had settled all questions be- 
. tween the two entities. Yet, in 1856 
` Juan B. Alberdi, the chief of the consti- 
tution-makers, was astounded by the 
attitudes he encountered on a diplomatic 
mission to Rome. He was presented 
with demands which, without specifically 
challenging the constitutional provisions, 
would, he judged, make the Argentine 
Church economically independent in a 
way that the state could not tolerate. 
He urged his government not to accede 
to the demands.? Thirty years later the 
Argentine government attempted to dis- 
miss certain diocesan heads, but this 
drastic move did not establish a prece- 
dent which has since been invoked." 
Thus, within the nineteenth century, 
Church and state in this particular coun- 
try seemed to find the permissable limits 
of pressure one on the other. These 
limits clearly did not exclude the Argen- 
tine Church from involvement in the 
crises of 1943, 1946, and 1955. 
Regalism per se raises questions that 
are truly political in nature. Some of 
the crises through which the Latin- 


. 5 The classic statement of the case for regal- 

ism is in Dalmacio Vélez Sarsfield, Derecho 
Público Eclesiástico (Buenos Aires, 1871). 

9$ Ramón J. Cárcano, Urquiza y Alberdi, 
Intimidades de una politica (Buenos Aires, 
1938), p. 71. 

7 Kennedy, op. cit, pp. 192-193. In 1957 
the Aramburu government was motivated by 
political considerations to settle the question of 

- succession in the see of Buenos Aires before 
that government went out of office. In con- 
versations with the author in July 1958, Dr. 
Antonio de la Ferrére, Foreign Minister at the 
time of the settlement, commented that the 
matter had been handled in a spirit of com- 
plete co-operation by both parties. 


American Church has passed, however, 
have posed issues that have been less 
strictly political than they have been 
sociological or even—in the view of 
the Church— theological. Some general 
questions in these areas relate to the 
effort to laicize certain functions which 
the Church has claimed as primarily 
within its own sphere of authority. The 
most important have centered in legis- 
lation concerning marriage and educa- 
tion. 


Marriage 


In regard to marriage, modern formu- 
lation of Catholic doctrine does not deny 
the competence of the state to regulate 
the civil effects of matrimony. It does 
not, for example, oppose the issuance 
of a marriage license. Catholic teaching 
does, however, regard marriage as a sac- 
rament, and the Church claims authority 
over the administration of sacraments— 
even though, in this case, the ministers 
of the sacrament are the parties to the 
marriage contract, not the clergyman 
officiating at the ceremony. Basic regu- 
lation of the conditions of marriage, 
then, is claimed by the Church. In 
many parts of Latin America, the 
Church has seen its claims threatened 
and opposed by the state in two re- 
spects. The more important one so far 
is the requirement of civil marriage to 
validate a union between man and wife. 
The other is the authorization of civil 
divorce. In connection with the first, 
it is probably important to emphasize 
that what is at stake is not permissive 
civil marriage, but a required one. The 
Church’s reasons for opposing are obvi- 
ous, but what has led the state to impose 
this requirement is not always so appar- 
ent. Anticlericalism may be an influ- 
ence in some cases, but it is not the only 
one. It is not impossible that the re- 
quirement arises from a theoretical con- 
cept of public authority which simply 
cannot acknowledge that a matter so 
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fraught with social consequences, as is 
marriage, does not lie within the compe- 
tence of the state. Or, in terms of an 
attitude roughly parallel to that shown 
in the regalistic conflict, an assertion of 
state power is not so much to deny the 
competence of the Church as it is to 
make the Church recognize the effective 
interests of the state in matters of com- 
mon concern. Apart from theory, how- 
ever, it is obvious that the proponents 
of civil marriage legislation have often 
sought to combat thereby a widespread 
tendency to concubinage and common- 
law unions. And they have proposed a 
legalistic solution for a problem for 
which, in their judgment, a sacramental 
remedy has proved inadequate. At the 
same time, of course, the Church cannot 
admit that there is a legalistic solution 
without retreating from a fundamental 
theological position.? 


Education 


Conflicts in the field of education 
have, on the whole, been less clear-cut 
but probably no less prevalent. Three 
areas of possible discord may be noted: 
the maintenance of schools under reli- 
Bious auspices, religious instruction in 
the public school system, and the exist- 
ence of universities under Catholic aus- 
pices. Conflicts in any one of these areas 
may, of course, arise out of the directly 
opposing claims of Church and state. 
Generally, however, the problem is not 
so simple. Where the maintenance of 
Catholic schools has been in question, 
the question has often appeared in the 
context of a more intricate problem, 
such as the legal status of a religious 
order or a general breakdown of rela- 
tions between Church and state, as hap- 
pened in Mexico. 

The introduction of religious doctrine 


8 This matter is treated by José Manuel 
Estrada, Obras Completas (Buenos Aires, 
1929), Vol. 12, p. 627, et seq. 


classes into the public school system 
may appear as a drastic and, to many, 
an unpalatable settlement of the compe- 
tition between Church and state in edu- 
cation. The Argentine experience, how- 
ever, between 1944 and 1954, strongly 
suggests that this arrangement provides 
no real solution. In that case, Church 
spokesmen professed originally to re- 
gard the decree of December 31, 1943 
as a governmental response to a single 
and isolated Church demand that had 
been reiterated for some sixty years. 
A case was also made subsequently that 
the decree did not infringe on freedom 
of conscience, since it contained provi- 
sions under which non-Catholics were 
exempt from attending the religious doc- 
trine classes? It is apparent, however, 
that the Peronist government took no 
such simple view of the matter. Rather, 
it regarded the school question as merely 
one factor within the complex of pres- 
sures through which it was hoped to 
involve the Church and Catholic senti- 
ment in general in political support of 
the regime. On this basis, it was prob- 
ably inevitable that the two parties 
would clash, as they began to do several 
years before religious instruction was 
dropped from the curriculum. 


Professional certification 


A Catholic university presents prob- 
lems of a different sort. ‘Moreover, since 
the history of the universities in the six 
countries where they have some impor- 
tance is still relatively brief, generaliza- 
tion must be limited. One’ prevalent 
issue between Church and state, how- 
ever, is the question of professional 
qualification by a university which is not 
responsive to public authority. Lacking 
a tradition of private universities, Latin- 
American society has customarily relied 
upon the public universities not only for 


9 Kennedy, op. cit, pp. 186-201 deals with 
the general question of the schools. 
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instruction but also for certification of 
competence to pursue a profession. The 
question for public authority then be- 
comes how a nonpublic university can be 
related to this general function. The 
matter is obviously not beyond the pos- 
sibility of practical settlement, but, 
whatever adjustment may be made, it 
must take into account not only Church 
and state interests, but also those of 
professional groups. In this latter con- 
nection, intraprofessional tensions and 
rivalries may complicate the settle- 
ment.'? 

The foregoing paragraphs are not in- 
tended to serve as an inventory of all 
the factors of the involvement of 
Church and state in Latin America. In 
general, however, they support the idea 
that human behavior, along with the 
standards by which it is weighed and 
the influences by which it is conditioned, 
is the broad and inclusive concern of 
both parties. Economic issues, espe- 
cially the question of the Church as a 
landowner, have, from time to time, 
involved Church and state in conflict or 
co-operation, but these issues, while 
important in a given historical context, 
have not formed the steady and per- 
petual problem of Church and state in 
Latin America. Abuses of ecclesiastical 
office and corruption within the Church 
have similar significance. "The abiding 
problem, however, lies both in the con- 
duct which the two powers undertake to 
enjoin om man in society and in the 
means which they respectively employ 
towards this end. 


10 In September 1958 when the legislation to 
authorize Catholic universities was being con- 
sidered in the Argentine Congress, the author 
gathered from his conversations with members 
of Congress and with certain lawyers and 
physicians that some of the proponents of the 
legislation hoped that competition between 
public and private universities would ulti- 
mately raise rather than confuse professional 
standards. 


EXPECTATIONS 


In evaluating the Church, there is 
always the danger of oversimplification 
of a most complex organization. Taking 
that risk for the moment, may one not 
discern a single element pervading the 
whole involvement of Church and state 
over human conduct? This element is 
the authority claimed by the Church. 
This is an authority which, by defini- 
tion, cannot be determined by the state. 
Yet the state is asked to recognize it. 
The recognition originally demanded 
was an official endorsement of the neces- 
sity of the Church in.society in accord- 
ance with its own credal concepts of the 
nature and destiny of man. Up to this 
date, the Church has not revised its 
creed; nor is such an eventuality at all 
likely. The Church has, however, un- 
doubtedly learned from experience that, 
in practice, official recognition is not 
quite the sine qua non that it is in 
theory. The important consequences of 
this lie in the greater possibility of flexi- 
bility in the Church’s adjustment to 
society as managed by the state. It 
would be a serious error, however, to 
interpret flexibility as relinquishment or 
abdication of authority. 

An emphasis on this element should 
not be understood as excluding other 
considerations from the concern of the 
Church: For the latter, as for any other 
interested party, the paramount fact 
today is that Latin America is in a 
process of rapid and profound social 
transformation. Within the Church, 
there may be many views and evalua- 
tions of this process as it unfolds in 
various countries. Collectively, how- 
ever, the forces of Catholicism cannot be 
unaware of the opportunities to exert 
moral and ethical influences on this 
process. Such opportunities are open 
not only to the hierarchies as the official 
spokesmen of the Church, but also to the 
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citizen as he participates in the social 
life of his country. 

Undoubtedly, one of the stimuli to 
action in both the preceding respects is 
an ultimate awareness that social stag- 
nation and repression may pave the way 
to a Marxist revolution which, acting in 
concert: with international communism, 
could produce the least of all desirable 
situations from a Catholic point of view. 
Evaluation of current Catholic attitudes 
on this negative basis alone, however, is 
probably inadequate. The affirmative 
drive of Catholic forces, especially in the 
laity, is shown, if nowhere else, in the 
large area of identity between their pro- 
fessed aspirations and those of contem- 
porary nationalism in general. 


United States policy 


This identity may have, it should be 
noted, some significance for the Latin- 
American policy of the United States. 
Catholic nationalist sentiment has, on 
occasion, been critical of the United 
States, or, more specifically, critical of 
the form of inter-American organization 
which United States policy supports. 
Like other nationalists, these Catholics 
have feared that the existing organiza- 
tion results in an undue preponderance 
of United States influence. Catholic 
sources have urged that the ties of re- 
ligion, language, and culture that unite 
Latin America would be the logical basis 
for the construction of an Ibero-Ameri- 
can organization to correct the present 


imbalance. Serious action along these 
Iines could have grave consequences for 
the future of the hemisphere, and, in the 
long run, this possibility should not be 
overlooked. For the time being, how- 
ever, the idea itself must be appraised 
in the light of basic Catholic concerns in 
the cold war, which tend to minimize 
its immediate influence. At least, they , 
add to the unlikelihood that a movement 
along these lines would receive official 
Church endorsement. 

'The immediately foregoing evaluation 
suggests that all the forces embraced by 
Catholicism may not be in complete 
agreement at all times. This is a pos- 
sibility that should always be taken into 
account in evaluating Catholicism in any 
social context. Particularly is this nec- 
essary in connection with contemporary 
Latin America. For the conditions are 
such as to stimulate a wide variety 
of responses within the ranks of the 
Church. It should be borne in mind 
that the perimeter of the area of diver- 
sity is, from a Catholic point of view, 
established by the Church’s official con- 
cept of its own authority. The out- 
standingly important indication of to- 
day, however, is that the area thus 
delineated is a broad one allowing a 
generous scope for the interplay of the 
dynamics of social change. 


11 See Mario Amadeo, La Encrucijada Ar- 
gentina (Madrid, 1956), pp. 209-214. Dr. 
Amadeo states that his proposal should not 
be interpreted as a polemic against the United 
States. 


. . Nationalism and Social Discontent as Reflected 
in Spanish-American Literature 


By Luts Moncutd 


ABSTRACT: Between 1800 and 1830, the nationalistic spirit 
reflected in Spanish-American’ literature was continental in 
scope rather than centered about individual states. Between 
the middle 1830’s and the 1870’s and 80’s, nationalism in lit- 
erature became increasingly local, reflecting the concept of the 
nation-state and the political views of the rising bourgeoisie. 
Between the 1880’s and the turn of the century, Spanish- 
American writers became as cosmopolitan in their writing as 
their more positivistic compatriots were in business affairs ruled 
by international capitalism. .In the first years of the twentieth 
century, the writers, feeling that the United States, after the 
Spanish-American War and the interventions in Cuba and 
Panama, was a danger to the political and cultural independ- 
ence of Latin America, fought back by re-emphasizing in their 
writings their Hispanic, Latin, and Indian traditions. By the 
1920’s and 30’s, and up to the present day, with the emergence 
of hitherto submerged strata of Latin America’s population, 
and reflecting the tenets of the Mexican Revolution and of 
other American and world revolutionary doctrines, many Span- 
ish-American writers coupled continental patriotism with racial, 
political, social, and economic protest directed against their 
own ruling classes and against foreign capitalism. Discontent 
with their continent’s present conditions has also led another 
group of writers into a search for national self-definition which, 
if successful, will, in their opinion, resolve today’s frustrations 
and deficiencies. 
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ROM the first days of their struggle 

for political independence from 
Spain, members of the intellectual elite 
of the emergent Spanish-American 
republics wished for intellectual and 
literary independence as a corollary to 
political independence; they wished for 
a national literature This early 
nineteenth-century literary nationalism 
did have antecedents and has later 
evolved—like the political nationalism— 
through different stages. 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 


We may, of course, search the litera- 
ture of colonial days for traits that be- 
gin to differentiate it from the literature 
of Spain. José Ortega y Gasset, for 
instance, explained how the Spaniard in 
the Americas, even in the early days of 
discovery, conquest, and settlement, dif- 
fered from the Spaniard who stayed in 
Europe, how he was a new man in a 
new world. And one does feel, even in 
the early reports and chronicles written 
in the Indies, or in Spain after their 
American experience, by peninsula-born 
men, a somewhat different tone, a 
somewhat different mood from those 
prevailing in the writings of the Europe- 
bound Spaniards. It is almost a cliché 
to recall that a linguistic Americanisn— 
canoa—already appeared in Columbus's 
letter written upon the return from his 
first voyage and to find in it a first 
example of what Fernando Ortiz calls 
transculturation. 

It is also easy to document the vision 
of a new reality pervading the writings 
of observers as keen as Oviedo and 
Acosta, for example. Soon the first 


l'This essay, especially prepared for the 
present issue of THE ANNArs, tends to give— 
owing to the limitations imposed by its 
title—a unidimensional view of Spanish- 
American literature. Much Spanish-American 
literature—and, in my opinion, much of the 
best of it—has been written and ‘is being 
written by authors not directly preoccupied 
with, nationalism or with social discontent. 


agonic works of men caught ethnically, 
culturally, and emotionally between two 
worlds—men such as Garcilaso de la 
Vega Inca, the son of a Spanish Captain 
and an Inca noblewoman—dramatically 
show the birth of a Spanish-American 
literature. Quite well-known also are the 
poems and prose dating from as early as 
the first years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury showing the beginning clash be- 
tween European-born and American- 


. born Spaniards, between gachupin or 


chapetén and criollo, seed of later and 
wider clashes. Until the eighteenth 
century, the unity, however, was greater 
than the differentiation, owing to a 
common loyalty to King and Church. 
It is only in the second half of the 
eighteenth century, when the Enlighten- 
ment and the example of the North 
American and French Revolutions weak- 
ened those loyalties, that one finds 
growing among writers in the Spanish 
Indies a conscious awareness of some- 
thing close to national feeling. It is in 
the second half of the eighteenth century 
that a number of writers begin to 
realize—or, at least, begin to indicate in 
their writings—that they are españoles 
americanos or simply americanos rather 
than plain Spaniards. The Spanish- 
American Jesuits expelled from the ' 
King's dominions in 1767 were not the 
least among these. From their Italian 
refuge—in their resentment against the 
King who had deported them and in 
their nostalgia for their birthplaces— 
they begin to write of their American 
fatherlands using the word patria not in 
its traditional meaning, but in its mod- 
ern sense, as a political concept. Soon 
the literature coming out of Spain in the 
years of the War of Independence—as 
the Spaniards called the Peninsular War 
against Napoleon, 1808-1814—full of 
appeals to the love of fatherland, to 
sacred liberty, to independence, gift of 
heaven, coupled with the liberal ideology 
of the Cortes of Cadiz and of the Span- 
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ish Constitution of 1812, helped to 
spread throughout Spanish America the 
concept that the rights of national 
sovereignty were superior to the rights 
of kings, and the awareness of the right 
of the peoples to decide their own 
destiny. 


NATIONALISM DURING THE WARS 


In such an atmosphere, during the 
days of Spanish constitutionalism, a 
writer could print in the newspapers of 
Lima, under the eyes of the viceregal 
authorities, that: “The whole vast ex- 
tension of both Americas is what we 
conceive of as our fatherland... . All 
of us who inhabit the New World are 

‘brothers . . . worthy of constituting a 
nation.” El Satélite del Peruano pub- 
lished that statement on March 1, 1812. 
The Spanish Americans, imbued with 
this sense of an American nationality, 
of an American brotherhood, were also 
imbued with the principles of political 
freedom that the Spanish Liberals were 
preaching in the Peninsula. In another 
Lima newspaper of this time, £l Investi- 
gador, on September 15, 1814 appeared, 
for instance, the text of an article first 
published in Spain, reviewing the rep- 
resentation on a Madrid theater on 
March 29, 1814 of Martinez de la 
Rosa’s La viuda de Padilla (Padilla’s 
Widow), a play which a modern critic 
characterizes as a political declamation 
on the spirit of freedom of the ancient 
Castilian comuneros of Charles V’s 
times. The reviewer ecstatically praised 
the heroine of the tragedy as a symbol 
of love of fatherland, of love of freedom, 
of love of independence, and of hate for 
tyranny. Substitute America for Castile 
or Spain, and the article becomes an 
American patriotic pronouncement. Also 
from the pen of another Spanish Liberal 
and poet, Quintana, came the motto of 
one of the early Peruvian Republican 
newspapers, La Abeja Republicana, in 
1822: j; Antes la muerte que consentir 


jamás ningún tirano! Rather die than 
ever submit to any tyrant! This came 
from a poem dated 1808. 

It is with this kind of love for liberty 
and with this sense of an American na- 
tionality that independence was finally 
won by the Spanish Americans. One 
region aided another in obtaining its 
political liberty from Spanish authority. 
Venezuelan, Colombian, Argentine, and 
Chilean troops fought side by side, to- 
gether with Ecuadorians, Peruvians, and 
Bolivians, to liberate the whole of the 
southern continent. Sucre’s army at 
Ayacucho in 1824 was a truly American 
army. Literary history as well as mili- 
tary and political history permits one to 
believe that, during the struggle for 
independence and for some time after, 
local allegiances were secondary to a 
general American patriotic allegiance. 
Men born in one political state could 
and did serve in the armies, the admin- 
istration, and even the presidency of 
another. 

There is no doubt that while the 
struggle for independence was going on 
and for some time after its fulfillment, 
the idea of national literature referred 
to an American literature rather than to 
a local Argentine, Chilean, Mexican, 
or other particular literature. Andrés 
Bello, for example, in his 1823 “Alocu- 
ción a la poesia,” deals with American 
poetry. Continental also were the two 
reviews—Biblioteca americana in 1823 
and Repertorio americano in 1826-1827 
—which he published in London, in 
Spanish, for the Americas. In 1827 a 
Spanish Liberal exile called to Argentina 
by the Rivadavia government, José 
joaquín de Mora, in an article in his 
Buenos Aires magazine, El Conciliador, 
in May 1827 called on the pride of the 
inhabitants of America to found and 
to foment an indigenous literature ap- 
propriate to their politica! and moral 
position and to the needs of the new 
states of this part of the world. He 
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stated that such an enterprise would be 
worthy of those who loved their father- 
land. And, while the new states are 
refetred to in the plural, literature and 
fatherland are spoken of in the singular, 
obviously referring to a general Amer- 
ican literature for a common American 
fatherland. 


ROMANTIC NATIONALISM 


Both Bello and Mora, however, were 
still children of the Enlightenment; they 
were universalists. In the following 
decades, beginning in the 1830’s, the 
picture changed. We begin to find 
Spanish-American pronouncements on 
literary nationalism no longer of a con- 
tinental character but of a particular- 
istic character. One may well wonder 
if the freezing of the old colonial admin- 
istrative division into independent po- 
litical entities, breaking the former over- 
all unity, did: not tend to fill the new 
political structures—in this case, the 
organ creating the function—with the 
content that the  nineteenth-century 
liberal mind was elsewhere giving to the 
state. It was that of the national state: 
each nation, one state and each state, 
one nation. This kind of political na- 
tionalism was soon reflected in Spanish- 
American imaginative literature under 
the colors, received from Europe, of 
romantic literary nationalism. 

In the middle 1830's, the Argentine 
Esteban Echeverría, for instance, pro- 
claimed his faith in a literature which, 
reflecting the spirit of the century in a 
given place, would understand that this 
time and this place are inherent condi- 
tions of its existence. His ideal was a 
national literature which would reflect, 
as he said, the colors of the physical 
nature that surrounds us, which would 
reflect our customs, our ideas, the senti- 
ments and the passions born in the clash 
of our immediate. social interests. It 
would be the literature of a specific time 
in a specific nation. Since Echeverría 


was a Christian, a Liberal, an American, 
and, specifically, an Argentine, he at- 
tempted in his writings the creation of 
a Christian, Liberal, American, and, 
specifically, Argentine literature, exem- 
plified for instance in his poem of the 
pampas, La Cautiva (1837). From one 


end of the continent to the other, we. . 


find this sort of nationalistic affirmation 
pouring forth into literary moulds: 
*Singing, I did not even suspect that my 
beautiful fatherland was finding its 
voice in me; that it was emerging 
through me, with its sorrows, its glories, 
its mountains and its lakes, its hand- 
some sky, its scent-spreading soul,” 
wrote Guillermo Prieto in 1889, echoing 
Echeverria from Mexico across a whole 
continent and across a half century 
of Romantic political and literary na- 
tionalism. : i 
Together with nationalism we find in 
the productions of the writers of this era 
the expression of all kinds of political 
views. Independence was far from 
having brought the millennium to pass 
in Spanish America. The creative 
writers—poets, novelists, playwrights, 
essayists—were also political leaders, 
some reaching the presidencies of their 
countries, political partisans, or, at least, 
politically active. The poet-politicians 
wanted to mould reality to their taste; 
they were impatient, from different 
points of view, to be sure, for the 
realization of their particular brand of 
political perfection. That is why so 
much of this literature was of the kind 
that Pedro Henríquez Urefia so aptly 
characterized as public. service litera- 
ture, perhaps what now would be called 
instrumental, engaged, or committed 
literature. Marmol, Sarmiento, Mon- 
talvo, Ignacio Ramirez, José Hernandez, 
Altamirano, Roa Barcena, Felipe Pardo, 
or Rafael Núñez, are as well known in 
political history as in literary history. 
Whether from the right or from the left, 
whether liberal romantics or conserva- 
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tive romantics, they were political and 
nationalistic, and they managed to pro- 
duce in verse and in prose a nationalistic 
and political literature. At times it was 
even more limited in focus than the na- 
tional frontiers, it was what is called 
costumbrisia literature, that is to say, 
dedicated to the detailed description of 
the peculiarities of a region, a town, a 
district, a class, a profession, or a par- 


ticularly interesting or picturesque group . 


or type. In spite of its national or even 
local color or hue, this literature shows 
some common traits through Spanish 
America, as, in general, it combined 
realistic descriptive elements, bourgeois 
sentimentality, and middle-class politi- 
cal ideas and concerns. 


FIN DE SIÈCLE COSMOPOLITANISM 


By the 1870s and 1880's, however, 
another change was taking shape in 
Spanish-American literature parallel to 
changes taking place in Spanish- 
American life. Spanish America was 
becoming more and more tied to the 
economy of the great industrial coun- 
tries that extracted or bought its raw 
materials and provided it with manu- 
factured goods; there was a flood of new 
European immigration; the members of 
the leading classes became more finan- 
cially than politically minded and more 
similar in outlook to their foreign capi- 
talist counterparts; even the caudillos 
became more interested in business 
profits than in military laurels and 
power for power’s sake. Spanish Amer- 
ica shifted from romantic nationalism, 
liberal or conservative, to scientific 
positivism. It was the era personified 
in a man such as Porfirio Diaz, for 
example. The Spanish-American writers 
of this time—Dario, Jaimes Freyre, 
Valencia, Nervo, Díaz Rodríguez, and 
their like—found themselves out of 
sympathy with the materialism of their 
environment in the same manner and for 


‘the Tequendama, 


the same reasons that European writers 
—Baudelaire, Verlaine, Mallarmé, or 
Wilde, for instance—had found or were 
finding themselves out of sympathy 
with theirs. In America, as in Europe, 
such writers felt an obligation to pre- 
serve beauty and idealism against the 
inroads of materialism, and, beauty 
being for them an immanent value, an 
absolute, not related to a specific coun- 
try or a specific time, it was to be 
expected that they should abandon the 
literary nationalism of their predeces- 
sors. “We do not want to seem pic- 
turesque: we want to carry on, and if 
possible to intensify, European culture,” 
said the Mexican Amado Nervo, re- 
questing his fellow Spanish-American 
writers to leave in peace the Chimborazo, 
the Amazon, the 
condor, and the centuries-old trees of 
America’s virgin forests. In other 
words, the imaginative writers of this 
moment were as cosmopolitan in litera- 
ture as their materialistic compatriots 
were cosmopolitan in business affairs. 


RETURN TO ÁMERICA 


But this situation lasted only from 
the 1880's to the end of the century, 
because then, under the impact of the 
Spanish-American war of 1898 and, 
particularly, of the Panama affair of 
1903, even the apparently nonnational- 
istic, cosmopolitan, modernist writers 
rediscovered a sense of Spanish-Amer- 
ican fraternity and continental national- 
ism somewhat similar to the feelings 
of Spanish-American brotherhood and 
solidarity of the earlier period of 
struggle for independence. From the 
turn of the century on, these writers 
felt that the English-speaking, Nordic, 
Protestant, rich United States was 
becoming a danger to the identity and 
the independence of Spanish-speaking, 
Indo-Latin, Catholic, innocent Spanish 
America. These creative writers felt an 
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obligation to reassert the spiritual values 
of their language, their- religion, their 
tradition, and their nationality, values 
which appeared to them to give to 
Spanish America its meaning, certainly 
a meaning higher than the materialistic 
values of the philistine Spanish-Amer- 
ican bourgeois. The latter, faced with 
the superior strength of the United 
States, were no bulwark of Spanish 
Americanism. These were, therefore, 
the years of a series of literary cam- 
paigns calling Spanish America to 
awaken to its danger, to the danger 
coming from the North, such as the 
. campaigns spearheaded by the Argen- 
tine short-story writer Manuel Ugarte 
or the Venezuelan novelist Rufino 
Blanco Fombona. Of even greater im- 
portance in this matter were the words 
of the leading Spanish-American poet of 
the time, the Nicaraguan Rubén Darfo, 
and of the leading prose-writer, the 
Uruguayan José Enrique Redé. What 
cultured Spanish American hasn’t read 
Rodó's Ariel (1900) or Darío's ode to 
Theodore Roosevelt (1904)? Rodd 
entreated Spanish-American youth to 
cultivate its own, essentially Mediter- 
ranean, cultural tradition; to cultivate 
reason and sentiment, beauty and 
thought, rather than the Calibanic in- 
stincts of sensuality and self-interest; 
to strive for proficiency in their every- 
day work, but as a means, not as an end 
in itself, and without letting it interfere 
with the higher objectives of life, that 
is to say, with the attainment of human- 
istic and humane values. He particu- 
larly entreated them not to be deluded 
by the material success of the United 
States into accepting the utilitarian and 
materialistic values which he thought 
were paramount in North American 
civilization. Dario, for his part, in his 
ode to Theodore Roosevelt for instance, 
recognized the strength, culture, energy, 
and riches of the United States, but he 
took his stand with the America of 


Montezuma, of the Inca, of Columbus, 
a Catholic America, a Spanish America 
in which Indian, Spanish, and Catholic 
values appeared to him to combine in 
the only set of values possible and de- 
sirable for his people, in contrast to the 
alien values embodied in the civiliza- 
tion of the United States. In his 
“Salutacién del optimista" (The Opti- 
mist's Salutation, 1905), he called on 
the *famous and fruitful races, fruit of 
Spain the prolific" to give *new life to 
lines old and ancestral, one in heart, 
united in spirit and longing and lan- 
guage.” In face of what they con- 
sidered the menace coming from the 
“colossus of the North,” these writers 
brought again to the consciousness of 
the Spanish-American reading public a 
sense of collective destiny and soli- ^ 
darity. They reactivated a continental 
nationalism, motivated for the first time 
—except perhaps for the agitation in 
the days of the Mexican War—by an 
anti-United States reaction. 

The works, early in the twentieth 
century, of writers such as Rodó and 
Darío, Blanco Fombona and Ugarte, 
and many others, calling for unity and 
reasserting a sense of collective identity 
of Spanish America in opposition to the 
United States, coincided with other cir- 
cumstances that came to reinforce and 
to develop the nationalistic feelings of 
younger Spanish-American writers. The 
modernist generations, as we have seen 
—in the quotation from Nervo, as 
an example— were culturally Europe- 
centered. World War I and its conse- 
quences opened the eyes of many 
Spanish Americans to the deep philo- 
sophical, economic, and social disorder 
of Europe, and hastened their intellec- 
tual return to their own continent, to 
a new consideration of their own land, 
their own people, their own problems, 
and their own possibilities. On the 
other hand, the economic development 
of Latin America made it feasible for 
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previously submerged groups to have 
access to formal education. These 
groups, finding a new voice, caused 
their needs, their preoccupations, their 
life, to be expressed in literature. A 
number of political and social events 
dramatize this fact: the revolution in 
Mexico in 1910 or the conquest of 
political power in Argentina by Irigoyen 
and his Radical Party in 1916 may 
exemplify the coming to the fore in 
Spanish America of new social strata, 
new producers and consumers of litera- 
ture. 

The intellectual return to America, 
after the modernist cosmopolitanism, 
and the recognition by the creative 
writers of the political, social, and eco- 
nomic awareness and interests of a 
widening reading public, were demon- 
' strated in the appearance of the types 
of fiction-writing usually called the 
novel of the Mexican Revolution and 
the novel of the land. Many novels 
were written in which—in contrast to 
the tamed Nature of Old World tradi- 
tion—the land of America—tropical 
forest, prairie, pampa, Amazon, Andes— 
is itself the central dramatic persona, 
fashioning the character of the men who 
struggle with it and upon it. The great 
paradigms of this genre, José Eustasio 
Rivera’s La vordgine (The Vortex), 
Ricardo Gitiraldes’s Don Segundo 
Sombra, and Rómulo Gallegos’s Doña 
Bárbara, date from 1924, 1926, and 
1929, respectively. Beginning in 1915 
with Mariano Azuela’s Los de abajo 
(The Underdogs, or The Men Below), 


literally hundreds of novels have been 


written describing the origins and de- 
velopments, destructive and construc- 
tive, of the Revolution in Mexico. 


REVOLUTIONARY NATIONALISM 


By the 1930’s, when a new generation 
of writers begins to publish, we observe 
the appearance of a series of works in 


which we may see combined some traits 
of the novel of the land with some traits 


' of the novel of the Mexican Revolution, 


with one notable addition. The novel 
of the Mexican Revolution usually 
describes what has already happened, 
while in the new novels—written in 
countries where the problems which the 
Mexican Revolution attempted to solve 
remain most acute—the writers not 
only describe those problems but also 
denounce their causes and suggest or 
propose solutions. These are partisan 
novels, attempting to move public 
opinion, often from quite specifically 
stated political and social points of 
view. i 

These writers see Spanish America as 
a continent in which great racial, social, 
economic, and political injustices cry for 
redress. They see Spanish America as a 
continent in which the no longer pater- 
nalistic great estate owners exploit their 
peons who, for their part, are no longer 
submissive and resigned to their fate. 
They see Spanish America as a conti- 
nent in which great foreign corpora- 
tions—mainly United States-owned, in 
connivance with local dictators or with 
a corrupted local governing class, the 
vende patrias, those who sell their 


' fatherland—exploit with impersonal and 


ruthless efficiency the national resources, 
mineral, agricultural, industrial, and 
human. These writers feel that the 
Spanish-American working man has to 
fight the combined forces of the foreign 
corporate masters, their interventionist 
governments, and their lackeys, the 
local state and Church. They see 
revolution as the only remedy. The 
type of revolution they advocate may be 
somewhat different according to the 
different writers, but, in general, it may 
be said to be an Indianist, agrarian 
and proletarian, collectivistic, and na- 
tionalistic revolution: against dictator- 
ship, against oligarchy, against foreign 
capital. 
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‘Novels 


A list of hundreds of these national- 
istic and social-protest novels could be 
drawn up. Almost at random one could 
mention, as an example of the Indianist 
novel, Huasipungo (A Hut and Half- 
Acre, 1934), by the Ecuadorian Jorge 
Icaza; as an example of the agrarian 
novel, Nuestro Pan (Our Bread, 1942), 
also by an Ecuadorian, Enrique Gil 
- Gilbert; as an example of the proletarian 
novel; La Asonada (The Riot, 1931) or 
La ciudad roja (The Red City, 1932), 
by the Mexican José Mancisidor. 
Typical of the semihistorical and anti- 
dictatorial novels are El autócrata (The 
Autocrat, 1929) and El Senor Presi- 
dente (Mr. President, 1948) by the 
Guatemalans Carlos Wyld Ospina and 
Miguel Angel Asturias, respectively; of 
the antioligarchial novel, El. Honorable 
Ponciano (The Honorable Ponciano, 
1957), by the Peruvian Francisco Vegas 
Seminario. Perhaps to North American 
readers, the anti-imperialist novel—in 
. Latin America, essentially anti-Yankee— 
denouncing the exploitation by foreign 
companies of Latin America's labor and 
resources, might be of particular in- 
terest. As examples of this type of 


novel could be mentioned the Nica- 


raguan Hernán Robleto's Sangre en el 
trópico (Blood in the Tropic, 1930), the 
Ecuadorian Demetrio Aguilera Malta's 
Canal Zone (1934), the Bolivian Au- 
gusto Céspedes’s El metal del diablo 
(The Devils Ore, 1946), the Costa 
Rican Carlos Luis Fallass Mamita 
Yunai (Mammy United, 1949), and the 
Guatemalan Miguel Angel Asturias's El 
Papa verde (The Green Pope, 1954). 
It is not only in prose fiction that we 
find such feelings expressed. From the 
1930’s to this day we also find a bel- 
ligerent poetry of similar character, na- 


tionalistic and revolutionary, being writ- : 


ten all over Spanish America: Indianist 
and agrarian by the nativistic poets of 


‘every Latin-American country; 


Peru, for example; proletarian and 
revolutionary by dozens of poets in 
pro- 
Negro, socially-minded, and anti-imperi- 
alist by writers of the Caribbean coun- - 


. tries, for instance, in the works of the 


Cuban poet, Nicolas Guillén. 
Poetry 


An epitome of Spanish-American na- 
tionalist and revolutionary feeling can 
be found in the poetry of the Chilean 
Pablo Neruda, particularly in the poems 
collected in Tercera residencia (Third 
Residence on Earth, 1947), in Canto 
general (General Song, 1950), and the 
several volumes of his more recent Odas 
(Odes, 1954, 1955, 1957). From his 
beginnings in 1921 to about 1935, 
Neruda had been an hermetic poet, but, 
since his conversion to communism in 
the late 1930’s, he has declared him- 
self a poet who wants to write a utili- 
tarian and useful poetry, a poetry ready 
to serve as a plow or a tool might serve, 
and to serve the people who ask for 
schools, bread and wine, guitars and 
tools. Neruda views Spanish-American 
life as a struggle between the good and 
poor, lovingly attached to their land, 
and the evil rich men of prey and vio- 
lence. On the one side, he sees the 
aboriginal Indians and all those men, 
whatever their origin, who, in America, 
feel charity and freedom in their hearts: 
Bartolomé de las Casas, Ercilla, San 
Martin, Lincoln, Zapata, a worker in 
a Chilean mine, or a laborer in a Costa 
Rican coffee plantation. On the other 
side, he sees the hard men of greed: 
Columbus and Cortés, Rosas and Garcia 
Moreno, the masters of the Standard Oil 
Company, the Anaconda Copper Corpo- 
ration or the United Fruit Company, a 
Somoza or a Trujillo. And his solution 
for America is a revolutionary victory 
of the forces represented by the former 
over the forces represented by the 
latter—in his present interpretation, the 
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forces of socialism over those of capital- 


. ism. The impact and the influence of 


the thinking and the writing of Neruda, 
probably the most widely read poet 
today in all Spanish America, should not 
be minimized. He writes, for instance: 


When the trumpet sounded, everything was 
ready on earth, and Jehovah distributed the 
world among Coca Cola, Anaconda, Ford 
Motors, and other such corporations, the 
United Fruit Company reserved for itself 
the juiciest part, the central coast of my 
fatherland, the sweet waist of America. 
It then baptized these lands “Banana Re- 
publics,” and it established a comic opera 
company over the sleeping dead, over the 
restless heroes who had won greatness, lib- 
erty, and their flags. It bought men, it 
distributed Caesar-like crowns, it unleashed 
their greed, it attracted the dictatorship of 
the flies, the Trujillo flies, the Tacho 
[Somoza] flies, the Carias flies, the Mar- 
tinez flies, the Ubico flies, flies wet with 
humble blood and dough, drunken flies 
buzzing over the people’s tombs, circus 
flies, learned flies trained in tyranny. 


Even in a plain prose translation, with- 
out the lilt of the original verse and the 
emotional connotations of the Spanish 
words, it is not difficult to see that in 
this text Neruda impresses upon the 
mind and the emotions of the Spanish- 
American reader the image of a link be- 
tween certain United States corpora- 
tions and the most déspised dictators 
in Latin America and, for good measure, 
reminds the reader of the American 
expression “banana republics,” with its 
derogatory connotations, irksome to the 
self-respect of every Ldtin. Neruda’s 
poems are most effective in thus creating 
an image in the minds and hearts of 
his thousands of readers and admirers 
of what he thinks is right and what he 
thinks is wrong in and for Spanish 
America, of those whom he thinks of 
as friends and of those whom he thinks 
of as enemies of his people. And he is 
echoed by dozens of younger poets, 
often with even greater violence of 


expression and of meaning than his own. 
On the occasion of a flight of American 
planes over Lima, for instance, a young 
Peruvian poet wrote in 1958: “They 
are imperialism’s planes, bringing jets 
of unhappiness. And writing below 
them, in the mist, I swear at their flight 
of ‘democracy.’ ” 

This nationalistic and revolutionary 
prose and poetry is, on the one hand, an 
index and, on the other hand, a prime 
mover of a state of mind, or, perhaps, 
more accurately of a state of feeling in 
Spanish America. A knowledge of it 
might help to understand the Cuban 
situation, for example, and the reactions 
to it of Latin American public opinion 
as distinguished from the official posi- 
tion of some of the governments. 


AN ONTOLOGICAL SEARCH 


Besides the straight nationalistic and 
social-protest writers in prose and verse 
briefly reviewed above, there exists in 
Spanish America today another group 
of fiction writers who, through psycho- 
logical and existentialist analysis, are 
attempting to define the meaning of 
their national culture and of their na- 
tional being. ‘The nationalistic and 
social-protest writers start from a dis- 
like of specific political, social, and eco- 
nomic conditions which they describe 
and for which they suggest or offer 
specific political, social, and economic 
solutions. The writers we are now 
considering ‘also start from a dislike of 
the present condition of their continent, 
but they seem to want to discover first 


of all what is the true reality, the inner, 


deeper reality of the nations of which 
they are citizens. They seem to feel 
that once the nature, properties, and ` 
relations of the national entity and 
being are defined, and then fulfilled, the 
solution of the rest of the problems will 
follow. ‘Thus, one of the best-known 
of these writers, Eduardo Mallea, ana- 
lyzes the two Argentinas he perceives— 
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a disliked “visible Argentina,” and an 
"invisible Argentina" which seems to 
exist more in his seeking for it than in 
actuality, but whose realization would 
terminate the agony of the present-day 
Argentine’s sense of incompleteness 
and frustration. In Guatemala, Mario 
Monteforte Toledo has attempted in his 
novels to discover a bridge over his 
country’s particular dichotomic prob- 
lem, a bridge over the chasm that sepa- 
rates the Guatemalan Indian world 
and the Guatemalan ladino—Latin or 
Westernized—world, looking toward an 
integration of both cultures for the 
formation of a single Guatemalan na- 
tionality which he feels is nonexistent 
at present. Carlos Fuentes; in Mexico, 
in a much discussed novel, La región 
mds transparente (The Most Transpar- 
ent Zone, 1958), has dealt with the 
aimlessness and the failures of Mexican 
society since the revolution and seems 
to offer as a solution a sort of D. H. 
Lawrence cult of the myth of an im- 
mersion into one's ancestral blood, which 
is alarming in the implications of its 
confused and confusing ethnomysticism. 
The theater has also participated in this 
analysis: Rudolfo Usigli’s EZ Gesticu- 
lador (The Grimacer, 1937) and its 
preface are not the least among the 
contributions toward an understanding 
of the Mexican. 


The problem of self-definition, of , 


clarification of national psychology and 
identity, is also one of the main themes 
of the Spanish-American essay in recent 
times. It would be prolix to list a 
series of names and titles, but the works 
of Ezequiel Martínez Estrada and H. A. 
Murena in Argentina, of Mariano Picón 
` Salas in Venezuela, or Octavio Paz’s El 
laberinto de la soledad (The Labyrinth 
of Solitude, 1950, 1959) in Mexico, al- 
though they may more properly be 
classified as philosophy, history of ideas, 
or cultural anthropology than as imagi- 
native literature, should, as the work 


of writers who have also distinguished 
themselves in poetry and in fiction, at 
least be mentioned here. 


SUMMARY 


Early in the nineteenth century, the 
nationalistic spirit reflected in Spanish- 
American literature was continental in 
scope rather than centered about the 
individual states, embodying the gen- 
eralizing ideas of enlightened  neo- 
classicism, and paralleling the sense of 
American continental brotherhood so 
nobly shown on the fields of battle of 
the wars for independence. Then, be- 
tween the middle 1830's and the 1870's 
and 80's, in the romantic era, national- 
ism in literature became more local, 
reflecting the concept of the nation-state 
and the political interests and ideas of 
the rising bourgeoisie. Beginning in the 
1880's and up to the turn of the cen- 
tury, a number of Spanish-American 
writers, out of sympathy with advancing 


positivistic materialism, withdrew into 


the ivory tower of idealism, which 
transcended national and continental 
frontiers and, in their own way, became 
as cosmopolitan in culture as their 
materialist compatriots were becoming 
upon entering the full stream of interna- 
tional capitalism. In the first years of 
the twentieth century some of these 
same writers, feeling that the United 
States, after its success in the war with 
Spain and its interventions in Cuba and 
Panama, was becoming a menace to the 
cultural and political independence and 
identity of Spanish America, sought to 
conjure this danger by the exaltation of 
their Hispanic, Latin, and Indian tradi- 
tions, re-emphasizing the essential unity 
and common destiny of Latin America. 
The new nationalism in literature was, 
then again, continental and no longer 
merely local: This re-Americanization 
of literature, together with the repercus- 
sions of the Mexican Revolution and of 
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World War I and its revolutionary 
sequels, brought about a new awareness 
of Latin America’s problems and began 
to produce, by the 1920's and 1930's, a 
literature whose continental nationalism 
is coupled with racial, political, social, 
and economic demands. This type of 
nationalistic and revolutionary literature 
is still being written today. At the 
same time, another type of nationalistic 
writing is being produced by other au- 
thors more interested in delving into the 
self-definition of Spanish America and 


of their respective countries in an onto- 
logical discovery which, once realized, 
will resolve the frustrations and defi- 
ciencies they sense, and resent, in their 
continent. 

Discontent, nationalism, patriotism 
have thus been reflected, and are being 
reflected, in several manners in Spanish- 
American literature. But, in their di- 
versity, all the writers have struggled, 
and are still struggling, each in his own 
way, for the ideal of a better Spanish 
America. 


The Confrontation with the Political University 


By Jouw P. Harrison 


ABSTRACT: The longest continuous expression of the revolu- 
tion of aspirations that dominates political and social thought 
in Latin America today is the university reform movement. 
The reforms have been administrative, rather than pedagogical, 
with particular emphasis on the democratization of the univer- 
sity leading to more substantial student control. Its dominant 
characteristic has been an attempt to define a national and, 
ultimately, continental culture, a process that has fostered a 
generally distrustful attitude toward this country. The reform 
movement has put forward the political university as an alterna-. 
tive and contrast to the professional university of the United 
States. The movement has been most influential in the large 

national universities. It is least prominent in universities 
founded or reorganized since World War II or in new faculties 
of older universities. The attitudes fostered by this movement 
must be understood by the scholarly community in the United 
States if it is to respond intelligently to the challenge of rapid 
social change in Latin America. The academic community of 
the United States responds typically by attention to a particu- 
lar situation, working through the pattern of a professional 
discipline. The Communist response is horizontal rather than 
vertical, being devoted to stimulating attention to an all-per- 
vading national problem rather than concern for its solution. 
The response of United States universities néeds to be aug- 
mented. It could be strengthened greatly by a continuity of 
concern that demands a considered long-term commitment to 
an institution and an area. 
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HE revolution of aspirations that 
has provided so much of the driv- 


ing force behind Latin America’s urge’ 


for social change and economic develop- 
ment has had, perhaps, its longest 
continuous expression through a univer- 
sity-centered movement, the Reforma 
Universitaria, that took shape in Argen- 
tina and Uruguay during the second 
decade of this century. The highly pub- 
licized letter of the Chilean students to 
President Eisenhower in 1960 is woven 
from the same ideological strands as the 
proclamations, articles, proceedings, and 
‘decrees issued in Cordoba, Argentina, 
where the’ first dramatic expression of 
the reform movement occurred in 1918. 
Responsible and irresponsible, effective 
and ineffective national leaders both in 
and out of government who give expres- 
sion and direction to these aspirations 
have all been touched by, and many 
directly involved in, this movement. It 
has helped create the climate of opinion 
in which not only the response of the 
United States universities must be made, 
but also the moral and intellectual cli- 
mate that has helped form the uneven 
spongy sod that all responses by this 
country to present conditions in Latin 
America must walk on. 

The response of the scholarly commu- 
nity in this country to the present ac- 
tive climate of social change in Latin 
America can be made through a variety 
of institutional channels both here and 
there. My concern is solely with that 
response which operates in Latin Amer- 
ica through the structure of its univer- 


sities. This is because, as long as basic’ 


technical and professional services are 
provided in the form of assistance from 
elsewhere, the response can have no 
permanent effect. The situation ceases 
to be temporary when the graduates of 
Latin-American institutions of higher 
learning meet the expanding needs of 
their society for professional and tech- 
nical services. The solution to research 


as well as training requirements ulti- 
mately will have to be reached within 
the regular structure of Latin-American 
universities. For the North American 
scholatly community to work to any 
purpose within the framework of higher 
education in Latin America, it needs, I 
believe, a more precise understanding 
than most of its individual members now 
possess of how the Latin-American uni- 
versitario—student, professor, alumnus 
—conceives of his function and duty in 
society. 

The old Spanish university was a 
place of privilege for privileged people 
and, as such, was reproduced in the prin- 
cipal administrative centers of colonial 
America. Once accepted—his blood line 
having been officially approved—there 
was no question of the student's stand- 
ing in the community. He was possessed 
of special rights and privileges not other- 
wise available to him. After the Wars 
of Independence, these older universities 
continued to recruit their students from 
the upper classes. The prestige and even 
the sanctuary that went with being a 
universitario continued and were often 
used by the intellectual leadership to 
further their own political careers. Dur- . 


"ing the early years of this century, the 


university was an integral part of an es- 
sentially static social structure. Against 
a background of a century of general 
poverty and corruption as independent 
nations, the secondary and university 
students of this period had made avail- 
to them in a concentrated dose the first 
Spanish translations of the most impor- 
tant writings of modern Western civili- 
zation. 'The books of Descartes, Rous- 
seau, Locke, Spinoza, Darwin, Marx, 
and Tolstoy were widely sold through- 
out Spanish America at very cheap 
prices. Professor Herminio Portell Vilá 
has pointed out that this injection of 
new ideas was decisive in setting the 
tone and scope of the intellectual revo- 
lution that took place among the uni- 
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versity generation of 1910-1920. Under 
the influence of this heady. literature, 
the students, from their position of rela- 
tive immunity, challenged many of the 
existing institutions. Among these was 
the old Spanish university itself. 

The basic concern of the university 
reform movement has never been with 
the university as an institution, but 
rather with the orientation of the na- 
tional, and ultimately continental, con- 
science. Within the university, the effect 
of the reform movement has been typi- 
cally administrative rather than aca- 
demic. Here I will deal first with 
this secondary aspect—the means rather 
than the end. From its starting point 
in the Rio de la Plata in 1918, the 
movement spread rapidly throughout 
Latin America, its first international con- 
gress convening in Mexico in 1921. The 
specific reforms demanded varied from 
country to country, as did the reception 
given them. 

One constant feature was the democ- 
ratization of the university, which 
meant direct participation by the stu- 
dents in university administration. At 
the start of the reform movement, the 
faculties of the universities were largely 
limited to law, medicine, and engineer- 
ing, and each faculty was, in effect, a 
‘separate entity run by its directive coun- 
cils with but scant interference from 
the superior council of the university or 
the rector. Then, as in most instances 
today, there was no general liberal arts 
and science faculty or courses that 
served the university as a whole. The 
students wanted to elect one or more 
of their own number to voting status 
on the directive council of each faculty. 
'These demands have expanded until to- 
day reform in many universities means 
co-gobierno or equal representation of 
students and faculty on the directive 
councils. With the addition of new 


1 This extreme was achieved at least tempo- 
rarily in Guatemala in 1945 during the presi- 


faculties to meet expanding professional 
needs the superior council has taken on 
added importance for the realization of 
the aims of the reform movement. -Stu- 
dent membership on university councils 
has been central to all other aspects of 
reform because it provides a position 
of authority from which student-selected 
representatives can attack what they 
consider to be entrenched interests both 
in and out of the university. 

Other elements that have usually been 
present in the demands of the students 
for reform include: selection of profes- 
sors by an open competition and, occa- 
sionally, a limitation on the length of 
time a professor should occupy a chair 
without academic review; the freedom 
of students to attend lectures of their 
choice and to be graded solely on exami- 
nation results—this permits students to 
go on strike with relative impunity 
throughout the academic calendar save 
for the period of examinations; the right 
of students to make the facilities of the 
university available to lecturers of.their 
choice from outside the immediate aca- 
demic community; the publication of all 
theses defended in the process of gaining 
a degree; the organization of a univer- 
sity extension program; and a well- 
defined program of financial assistance 
to students in the form of noninterest- 
bearing loans, meals at a reduced cost, 
and aid in housing. In addition to 
these innovations, the reform movement 
placed an increased emphasis on the 





dency of Juan José Arévalo, a former militant 
reformist in Argentine universities, and it is 
today the situation in the University of Ha- 
vana, where the two principal student leaders 
are army majors who have neither reason nor 
time to attend academic classes, Co-gobierno 
is also a feature of a bitter struggle within the 
University of San Marcos in Lima. There is 
considerable evidence that Havana is now 
being used as a technical training ground for 
student leaders of other countries, a movement 
that cannot be stopped by offshore naval 
patrols. 
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autonomy of the university and its free- 
dom from political interference. In this 
sense, the movement accentuated the 
privileged place that the old Spanish 
university had within the social struc- 
ture. It has greatly facilitated the po- 
litical activities of students by providing 
them with a forum for free political 
expression that could not be encroached 
upon without a challenge to academic 
freedom and a likely censure of the gov- 
ernment involved by a large segment, if 
not the majority, of the body politic. 
Now, as before, a student takes less risk 
than, say, a-worker of the same age, 
should they both make an identical 
challenge against political authority. 

Additional attitudes closely associated 
with the university reform movement 
are that no academic limitation to ma- 
triculation beyond completion of sec- 
ondary school should be applied and 
that a student has the right to repeat 
a course as often as he wishes until he 
passes the examination.? These beliefs, 
along with the traditional one that a 
university education should be free ex- 
cept for minor fees, are supported on the 
grounds that to do otherwise would re- 
turn control to the antidemocratic elite 
of prereform days. 

While all of the aims of the reform 
movement mentioned above touch di- 
rectly upon the university as an insti- 
tution, it is readily apparent that none 
of them is concerned with curriculum 
revision or in improving the professional 
training of the student, unless one makes 
an exception of practical politics. That 
this neglect was no accident was evident 
from the inception of the movement in 
Argentina, when one of its leaders em- 


2 The Second National Congress of Univer- 
sity Students proclaimed in Buenos Aires in 
1932 that: "Every proposal for limiting en- 
trance is an expression of the most obvious 
reactionary attitude inasmuch as their effect is 
not to correct any pedagogical deficiency but 
to assist in the plutocratization of the student 
body.” 


phasized in 1918 that the university was 
not, nor should it be, a mere pedagogical 
instrument. Other participants in the 
original student revolt at Cordoba made 
it abundantly clear then and afterwards 
that the technical aspects of a university 
interested them only slightly. The rec- 
ognition of academic excellence had no 
place within the reform movement, which 
recognized only two classifications for 
grades: sufficient and insufficient. It 
was thought desirable to abolish the dis- 
tinction of anything like magna cum 
laude, sobresaliente, the ambition for 
which was looked on as a bourgeois 
sickness. . 

'The larger purpose that has given the 
university reform movement its persist- 
ent character has been the definition of 
a national and ultimately continental 
culture. Its ideology has been economic . 
and its expression political. For the 
university to function as the fountain- 
head for the movement, it was necessary 
to remove the educational obstacles that 
impeded the authentic spiritual forma- 
tion of a distinctive national culture. 
To this end, the movement has fought 
for the renovation of ideals in higher 
education—its members felt they had 
to break the sterile Creole habit of re- 
garding the university as a place one 
passed through, like a railroad station, 
to get somewhere else; for the cultural 
integration of what was taught in uni- 
versities; and for the democratic organi- 
zation of the universities needed to put 
themselves at the service of the desired 
renaissance of national life. The new 
university was to be open to all spiritual 
currents and, thus, to sustain the fight 
between creative youth and peevish old 
age. Courses were introduced on su- 
perior culture that permitted the stu- 
dent to understand and absorb certain 
indispensable concepts needed by all cul- 
tivated men. The Latin-American uni- 
versity was to be the institution where 
the emerging middle-class man was 
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made into a cultured man and a good 
professional in the service of his coun- 
try and, eventually, in the service of 
Hispanoamerica, la America indohis- 
pana, or, simply, nuestro America? 

It was felt that any culture, in addi- 
tion to this general base common to all 
men, must have something peculiarly 
its own, something drawn from the par- 
ticular land on which the people lived. 
In this stance, the reform movement 
drew heavily from Ortega y Gasset, 
whose books, along with those of a few 
other Spanish writers of the generation 
of 1898, were circulated in quantity and 
in cheap editions by the publishers of 
the previously mentioned translations. 
He had written a book.on the mission 
of the university in which he described 
the transmission of culture as the first 
and most important of its functions.* 
At the same time, his other writings 
made known the web of thought sur- 
rounding his famous phrase, “man in his 
circumstances.” National culture on 
this basis could be a reality only insofar 
as it was incorporated into the life and 
goals of a particular people. This, in 
turn, must involve the problem of their 
freedom, which was intimately tied to 
political and economic questions. The 
people must know that they constitute 
a new world, ‘This culture and the 
limits of their world, the university re- 
form group set about to define. This 
effort continues to the present and 
has expanded considerably beyond those 
whose main interest is university reform. 
The process clearly excluded any dis- 
cernible foreign influence and stimulated 


3 No completely acceptable descriptive noun 
for America south of.the Rio Bravo has yet 
been coined. In any case, the United States 
was pointedly excluded, and the one name 
never used to describe the combination of 
countries was Pan-American. 

4The second of the functions, teaching the 
professions, was given lip service and the 
third, scientific investigation and educating new 
scientists, was ignored. 


a strong nationalism aimed principally 
against the United States but, to a con- 
siderable degree, against Europe also. 
The over-all emblem of Iberoamerican 
“man in his circumstances” was the Dia 
de la raza. This race was distinguished 
by its spiritual rather than its physical 
characteristics, and the concept began to 
appear in university mottoes, such as 
Alma mater de la raza for the Univer- 
sity of Antioquia and Por mi raza hab- 
lará el espíritu for the National Autono- 
mous University of Mexico. The politi- 
cian turned philosopher and educator, 
José Vasconcelos, an active member of 
the university reform group after 1920, 
gave the word its ultimate flavor with 
his lengthy discussion of the raza 
cósmico. 

In developing the particularity of 
their culture, the exponents of the uni- 
versity reform movement went to con- 
siderable pains to denigrate the univer- 
sity student in the United States and 
the system that produced him. They 
consider that the North American stu- 
dent is illiterate about the social prob- 
lems of his country, for which he as- 
sumes no responsibility, being concerned 
solely with his own financial or pro- 
fessional betterment without regard to 
national needs. The political university 
is not part of the educational pattern in 
this country, but its importance in Latin 
America is indicated by the fact that 
the outstanding topic of deliberation at 
the 1959 Conference of the Union of 
Latin American Universities was politi- 
cal university. German Arciniegas, a 
major figure in the reform movement 
and later a professor at Columbia Uni- 
versity, once wrote that the function of 
the university in the United States is 
diametrically opposed to the function of 
its counterpart in Latin America. The 
stimulus and definition of whatever so- 
cial services the North American uni- 
versity provides—such as agricultural. 
extension—come essentially from out- 
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side the university. In Latin America, 
the definition of the problem, together 
with its proposed solution, comes from 
the university, which conceives of itself 
as a synthesis of the people it serves. 
Speaking in 1960, the Secretary General 
of the National University of Mexico, 
Dr. Efrén G. del Pozo, stated that the 
most important mission of the univer- 
sity is “the task of creating free men, 
inspired with a deep sense of social re- 
sponsibility.” There is little doubt that 
the university community in Latin 
America would agree with this statement 
or that most of them would feel that the 
mission remains unfulfilled in the United 
States. 

The reform movement has used the 
university as a vehicle for taking to the 
people the social revolution it has helped 
to foster. Given the broad use of po- 
lemics in expressing its political beliefs, 
it is not surprising to find that the 
extensive literature of the university re- 
form movement has, since its inception, 
been highly critical of the United 
States. With half a century of constant 
repetition, the tone at times rising to 
pure invective, it has become a simple 
article of faith that does not need sub- 
stantiation to say that it is the policy 
of the United States to take over Latin 
America for its own economic uses and, 
in the process, to destroy the basic 
values of the distinctive Latin culture. 
The Peruvian student leader and later 
founder of the Aprista movement, Vic- 
tor Raúl Haya de la Torre, remarked in 
1926 that the students were the first to 
comprehend and sound the alarm against 
the United States advance on Latin 
America. Only a dedicated youth, he 
felt, could deal with this threat, because 

5 This literature for the years 1918-1940 has 
been collected in three volumes by a partici- 
pant in the movement since the student strike 
at Cordoba in 1918. See Gabriel del Mazo, 
La Reforma Universitaria, Edición del Centro 
Estudiantes de Ingenería (La Plata, Argen- 
tina, 1941). 


the older generation were all personally 
implicated in the advance of imperial- 
ism. 

Like any other institution or social 
attitude in Latin America, the position 
of university students and the structure 
of their universities do not present a 
monolithic entity. The extent to which 
the United States is regarded as an un- 
questioned enemy'of national aspirations 
by student organizations varies, as does 
the extent of influence of student organi- 
zations within the different universities. 
The attitude of suspicion is, however, 
general throughout the Latin-American 
student world, even though it is held 
with greatly varying degrees of inten- 
sity. This means that, although many 
may feel that there are threats more 
dangerous than the United States, the 
dominant attitude among students is to 
look with suspicion on offers of co-opera- 
tion or assistance from this country. 
The university reform movement, with 
considerable direct and indirect foreign 
stimulation, has succeeded particularly 
in getting across an image of the United 
States Department of State that makes 
suspect any program supported or other- 
wise connected with the government of 
the United States. This suspicion— 
again, as a general rule—will be much 
stronger at this time in the older, larger, 
and more influential national universities 
than in the many newer, smaller, and 
sometimes private universities that have 
been founded or revitalized since the end 
of the second world war. The univer- 
sity reform movement had its greatest 
impact in the national universities of 
Argentina, Uruguay, Peru, Cuba, Guate- 
mala, and, more recently, Venezuela. It 
has been influential but of slightly less 
strength in Chile, Colombia, Brazil, and 
Mexico. In a few instances, particular 
universities in existence during the early 
years of the reform movement remained 
aloof. Examples of this position include 
the Universities of Cuzco in Peru and 
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Quito in Ecuador; the movement in 
these countries was felt, instead, at San 
Marcos in Lima and the University of 
Guayaquil. There has been, if anything, 
even less interest in reforming univer- 
sity curricula and professional training 
to meet mid-twentieth century needs in 
those universities that closed their doors 
to the reform movement than in those 
where it found fertile ground. 

The end of the second world war can 
be used as an approximate date for the 
start of a new attitude towards the form 
of higher education in Latin America. 
This trend—working towards a univer- 
sity different both from the generally 
static pattern of the old Spanish proto- 
type and from the more political, so- 
cially oriented, student-controlled uni- 
versity that the reform movement has 
sought to create, yet drawing substan- 
tially from each—is not the expression 
of any clearly organized movement with 
a stated list of aims, nor does it carry 
with it any strong emotional appeal to 
young or old, to proponents of the 
status quo or of social change. It has 
been directed almost solely to improv- 
ing the quality of academic training 
within specific disciplines to the end 
that Latin-American universities will 
produce graduates who are professional 
equals of those trained in the best uni- 
versities of the United States and Eu- 
rope and who are technically competent 
to resolve their own social, economic, 
and cultural problems. The initiative 
for placing an emphasis on curriculum 
and quality in higher education has 
come largely from exceptionally talented 
younger men, most of whom received 
part of their professional training abroad. 
Perhaps those in medicine, engineering, 
and the sciences have been most in evi- 
dence, but there have been leaders, also, 
whose own professional interests are in 
economics, philosophy, sociology, drama, 
and music. For the most part, they 
have operated as individuals working 


within the framework of one university 
or, even more typically, a particular 
faculty. They have, in some cases, been 
responsible for the organization of com- 
pletely new universities. They have, in 
exceptional instances, taken the lead in 
establishing national organizations for 
devising and financially supporting 
higher levels of university instruction. 
The political affiliations of these men 
cover virtually the whole political spec- 


-trum, although the extremes of reaction 


and revolution are not compatible with 
the one purpose common to each: the 
training on a local and continuous basis 
of a sufficient number of all levels of 
skilled professionals to resolve the urgent 
problems confronting the welfare of their 
own people. While the success of their 
efforts has been substantial, there have 
been instances of failure and of only par- 
tial achievement of purpose. Among the 
difficulties facing these individuals is the 
opposition within the university, both 
covert and overt, by proponents of the 
static authoritarian university of old 
and of the student reform movement. 
As gradual change is inherent to this 
process, those trying to effect it have. 
encountered the opposition from politi- 
cal groups that want no change and, 
more importantly, from those advocat- 
ing a sharp and complete break with the 
past. One thing is eminently clear: it 
is not possible today to touch any part 
of the university structure in Latin 
America without becoming enmeshed in 
local, national, and even international 
politics. This is a condition to which 
the scholarly community of the United 
States has had difficulty accommodat- 
ing in its attempts to respond to the 
very real revolution of aspirations in 
present-day Latin America. 

Concern for the Latin-American uni- 
versity as an institution is fairly recent 
in the United States. Its earliest ex- 
pression with anything resembling re- 
sponsible continuity was the work of 
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foundations such as the Rockefeller 
Foundation and, considerably later, the 
Kellogg Foundation. Recently, the Ford 
Foundation has begun to concern itself 
with higher education, and the Carnegie 
Foundation, by means of grants to 
United States organizations, is involved 
with the problem of the role of the uni- 
versity in the society of Latin America. 
Quite recently, also, and usually with 
outside funds, United States universities 
have assumed responsibility for operat- 
ing programs in direct co-operation with 
Latin-American universities. Much of 
this co-operative activity by the univer- 
sity community in this country is, how- 
ever, still with institutions other than 
those of higher learning in Latin Amer- 
ica. It is estimated by the authors of 
a recent study on the subject that there 
are now about sixty programs in Latin 
America for which thirty United States 
universities and colleges are responsible.® 
Of the thirteen examples they describe in 
detail, eight were in co-operation with 
educational institutions and five were 
with national or international govern- 
ment organizations. Of the eight Latin- 
American institutions of higher learning 
involved, only one had been at all inti- 
mately associated with the student- 
oriented reform movement. In this 
single instance, the activity has not been 
incorporated into the regular university 
structure and, hence, cannot yet be con- 
sidered a functioning part of the coun- 
try’s system of higher education. In- 
deed, of the co-operative programs 
described, only one shows any indication 
of substantially affecting the nature and 
quality of professional instruction within 
the Latin-American university involved. 
If one accepts the premise inherent in 
this presentation—that, while urgent so- 
cial and economic problems can often 


8 Richard N. Adams and Charles C. Cum- 
berland, United States University Cooperation 
in Latin America (East Lansing, Michigan, 
1960). 
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best be met by operating programs out- 
side the university, the results can never 
be lasting until the Latin-American uni- 
versity is capable of regularly educating 
the volume of well-trained professionals 
and technicians needed to respond to` 
the social, cultural, and economic needs 
peculiar to each country—then it is 
clear that the scholarly community in 
this country needs to re-examine its re- 
sponse to the ongoing social revolution 
in Latin America. 

Attention to the Latin-American uni- 
versity as an institution of higher learn- 
ing serving the needs of society has been 
almost solely the concern of foundations 
among the scholarly community of this 
country. The point of contact in Latin 
America has been largely with those 
universities or faculties described earlier 
where there exists a conviction that 
curriculum, teaching standards, library 
services, and equipment need attention 
and improvement. To achieve the stand- 
ards of professional excellence required, 
attention has been given to such reforms 
as greatly increasing the number of full- 
time professors on the faculty and, con- 
versely, the number of full-time stu- 
dents, so that something resembling a 
community of scholars may result. Ef- 
forts have been made to set admission 
standards and to bring the ratio of stu- 
dents to available equipment and other 
facilities to a level that will permit 
professional instruction of a quality nec- 
essary to compete at present world 
standards and to produce the specialists 
required to handle the multiple needs of 
rapid social change. "Training in disci- 
plines heretofore either ignored or 
treated incidentally within existing fac- 
ulties has been helped. Some remark- 
able educational transformations have 
resulted from this co-operation with 
Latin-American universities. Here it is 
necessary to emphasize co-operation, be- 
cause nothing is possible where the uni- 
versity or faculty involved does not have 
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a deep conviction of the necessity of the 
program in question and from a point 
of view of regional or national, not 
simply academic, need. It is equally 
necessary that the representative of the 
scholarly community in this country 
have the conviction of purpose to main- 
tain the continuity of a close working 
relationship. It seems clear, also, that 
such programs as these, if they are to 
have any continental impact, must be- 
come a pattern within an increasing 
number of major national universities 
throughout Latin America. This will 
require the thoughtful consideration of 
many more institutions of higher learn- 
ing in this country. 

To be effective, the individual scholars 
working in such programs will have to 
bear constantly in mind the motivation 
and ideals of the university reform 
movement, which has been notably ef- 
fective in determining the tone and de- 
fining the function of a university as 
it is understood by the mass of politi- 
cally ambitious, upwardly mobile stu- 
dents who provide the overwhelming 
majority of those attending these uni- 
versities. For them, reality may be 
closer to stimulating social change than 
to preparation for harnessing it for the 
ultimate benefit of the greatest number 
of their fellow citizens. The time and 
discipline required to become a compe- 
tent economist, physician, or agronomist 
will strike many of these students as 
smacking too much of the ivory tower. 
To others, an emphasis on professional 
training will be regarded suspiciously as 
a brake on their fast moving, frequently 
vast social schemes. North Americans 

_ often comment with dismay at the tend- 
ency of many excellent Latin-American 
scholars to leave the university for a 
political career. This becomes more 
readily understandable when one remem- 
bers the primary political function of 
the larger universities in contrast to our 
emphasis on professional training. 


The United States, since the second 
world war, has consistently used a verti- 
cal approach towards the Latin-Ameri- 
can university and technical assistance 
generally. It has concerned itself with 
specific problems such as improved pub- 
lic administration in one country, public 
health problems in a second, or increas- 
ing food production in another. Within 
universities, attention has been to an 
economics, veterinary medicine, or li- 
brary science faculty. In contrast, the 
approach of the Communist world has 
been horizontal, concerning itself with 
student reform movements, political atti- 
tudes such as anti-imperialism or anti- 
colonialism, national social programs, 
and value standards of major sectors of 
society. Within the university, there 
appears to be a discernible difference in 
the approach of China and Russia, with 
the latter, at least occasionally, giving 
attention to the professional training of 
students, even if they have to create a 
special educational institution in Russia 
for the purpose, while the interest of 
the Chinese is confined to cementing the 
commitment of students and teachers to 
a particular ideology and the support 
of one nation’s international attitude. 
An invitation to students active in the 
university reform and other political 
movements to spend time in China is 
made on a mass basis. There is no 
question of academic training involved 
in that quite obviously none of the 
Latin-American students could take aca- 
demic work in Chinese, even assuming 
that Chinese universities had something 
to offer in the academic field not avail- 
able at home. The appeal is political 
in terms of China’s rapidly improved 
position as a world power. 

The response of the North American 
scholarly community to the revolution 
of aspirations in Latin America can best 
be made in the interest of a better life 
for the greatest number of Latin Ameri- 
cans by continuing in the present verti- 
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cal pattern of concerning itself with the _ 


situation of a particular faculty or uni- 
versity. On a university to university 
basis, any other approach is virtually 
precluded. Foundation and joint uni- 
versity programs may well touch ques- 
tions that can best be resolved through 
interuniversity co-operation at a na- 
tional and international level. The re- 
sponse must be greatly intensified if it 
is to achieve a sufficient scale to provide 
the technical competence needed to 
resolve the human needs of the area 
against a background of ever more stri- 
dent propaganda for nonacademic, easy 
ideological solutions. 

As important as greater volume and 
sharper focus is the need of the North 
American university to assume the re- 
sponsibility for continuity of interest 
and intensive knowledge about the area 
or country involved. Without it, there 
seems considerable likelihood that what- 
ever is accomplished professionally in 
working with a particular faculty, 
whether it be medicine or music, is 
likely to be obliterated by the broad 
wave of political reform in the univer- 
sity. The academic visitors must go 
about their co-operative work with a full 
comprehension of the function of the 
university in the national life of the 


country involved and with an adequate 
understanding of the relationship of any 
actions they may propose be taken to 
the tenets—perhaps conflicting—of the 
student organizations at the university 
involved and in the country as a whole. 
In certain instances, the representative 
of the North American university might 
find it advantageous to depart from his 
strictly professional role to confront stu- 
dents and faculty both singly and in 
groups to discuss with them the relation- 
ship of what they are about to such 
pervasive national problems as tax struc- 
ture, land reform, or literacy programs, 
rather than confining their conversations 
to professional and organizational ques- 
tions with university and government 
officials, 

The strength and acuteness of the re- 
sponse of our scholarly community to 
the place of the university in Latin 
America’s social revolution will test the 
structure and sense of function of our 
universities as severely as those with 
which we co-operate. To date, the re- 
sponse of our universities and of the 
individual scholar within his professional 
organization is so slight in relation to 
the mass and energy of the challenge 
that it amounts to'a policy of non- 
recognition. 


‘Mexico: A Matured Latin-American 
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' ABSTRACT: From initially political motivations at its out- 
break in 1910, the credos and ideals of the Mexican Revolution 
have broadened to include social, economic, and cultural mat- 
ters and changes. Developments in ideologies and events have 
been uneven. The main focus was on political life from 1917 to 
1933; from 1934 to 1940 it was on social, especially agrarian, 
reforms; there were major shifts toward balanced economic 
growth, including industrialism, from 1940 to the present. 
Militarism has waned. Under the Institutional Revolution, 
since 1940, a second. generation of leaders has accepted the 
often utopian objectives of earlier phases but has emphasized 
harmony, a directed economy, and national unities rather than 
class struggle and state socialism as bases for policy. Goals . 
remain autodetermination, liberal democracy, big government, 
nationalism. Major revolutionary hopes, summarized in Arti- 
cles 3, 27, and 123 of the 1917 Constitution, are being imple- 
mented, but by less doctrinaire means. Revolution has imper- 
ceptibly passed into normal evolution. Lack of predetermined 
ideology, plus alternatives, compromises, and contradictions 
in the original 1910-1917 credos of the Revolution have per- 
mitted a salutary flexibility and continuity of the Revolution. 

. À main result of a half century of varied programs has been 
to reshape society; creating a relatively open system. One 
effect has been to increase the middle sectors, with a dwindling 
of the proletarian base from an estimated 90 per cent in pre- 
revolutionary days to about half that in 1960. As a process, 
the Revolution continues within stable frameworks. 
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OVEMBER 20, 1960 officially 
marked the Golden Anniversary of 
the Mexican Revolution of 1910. Half 
a century later, we can see in perspec- 
tive that the movement there was the 
prototype of similar socioeconomic up- 
heavals whose results, in many instances, 
have marked off twentieth-century Latin 
America from the simplicities of the 
nineteenth century, transforming socie- 
ties and outlook. With justifiable pride, 
the Mexicans emphasize that their Revo- 
lution predated the Russian Revolution 
by several years and basically has been 
an indigenous movement by Mexicans 
for Mexicans.' 
Since Francisco I. Madero spear- 
- headed a political revolt in 1910 against 
political tyranny represented by the re- 
gime of Porfirio Díaz, the Mexican 
Revolution has been in progress. It 
has passed through various stages and 
phases, broadening to embrace nearly 
every aspect of Mexican life and build- 
ing up a mystique that forms the core 
of contemporary Mexican nationalism.? 


1 Much recent writing is noted in Robert A. 


Potash, *Historiography of Mexico since 1821," 


Hispanic American Historical Review, Vol. 40 
(August 1960), 383—424, especially pp. 406- 
420. To 1938, most writings are included in 
Roberto Ramos, Bibliografía de la Revolu- 
ción Mexicana, 3 vols. (Mexico, 1931-1940) 
and a partial revision, Bibliografía de la Revo- 
lución Mexicana (Hasia Mayo de 1931) (2nd 
ed.; Mexico, 1959). Currently, a massive proj- 
ect at the Colegio de México is under way to 
provide guides to materials on the Revolution, 
described in Stanley R. Ross, "Bibliography 
of sources for contemporary Mexican history," 
Hispanic American Historical Review, Vol. 39 
(May 1959), pp. 234—238, which also furnishes 
further bibliographical leads. 'The anniversary 
year, 1960, has brought forth a spate of books, 
pamphlets, and articles of varying merit. 

? Howard F. Cline, The United States and 
Mexico (Cambridge, Mass., 1953) summarizes 
developments to about 1950. He has also pre- 
pared a survey, Mexico: Revolution to Evo- 
lution, 1940-1960, to be published by the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs (Lon- 
don), probably in Spring 1961. 


The Mexican Revolution has passed 
some tests yet facing later and parallel 
movements in Latin America, the most 
important of which is to develop a 
mechanism for the peaceful transfer of 
power from. one regime to another, as 
well as enlarging rather than restricting 
the number and nature of individuals 
and groups which enter into national 
decision-making. It even permits oppo- 
sition without sanctions or reprisals? 
These are signs of maturity. 

Within the pragmatic and flexible 
framework that has evolved since that of 
the ancien régime was nearly totally 


‘annihilated during a period of fierce civil 


wars from 1910 to 1917, Mexicans have 
rather consistently pursued goals on 
which there has been general accord, but 
by means that vary with circumstance. 
The lack of ideological rigidity, the em- 
pirical approach, and a continuing con- 
viction that the ills of past and present 
can be resolved primarily through their 
own efforts have all combined to provide 
the people of Mexico with a political 
stability and a workable set of programs 
to raise social and economic levels that 
are certainly remarkable, if not unique, 
in Latin America. 

“The Revolution” is a protean label 
that covers a series of events and devel- 
opments from 1910 to the present, as 
well as a corpus of ideas, attitudes, and 
convictions that have emerged from 
them as guidelines for conduct by lead- 
ers and followers. With so vast a sub- 
ject in view, here we can provide only 
a few bench marks on the relatively 
familiar course of events from an ex- 
tended perspective. 


3 Robert E. Scott, Mexican Government in 
Transition (Urbana, IIL, 1959) ably analyzes 
dynamics of the evolving political life; William 
P. Tucker, The Mexican Government Today 
(Minneapolis, 1957) has ample bibliography. 
See also John J. Johnson, Political Change in 
Latin America: The Emergence of the Middle 
Sectors (Stanford, 1958), Ch. 7, pp. 128-152. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE REVOLUTION 


So far as background is concerned, 
one can say that the Revolution falls 
into a series of relatively well-defined 
eras or epochs, each of which—with the 
possible exception of the post-1940 pe- 
riod—has been extensively probed and 
partially evaluated, often in partisan, 
polemic, nationalistic, or preconceived 
: ideological terms. 

There is general agreement that the 
years 1910-1917 bracket the initial mili- 
tant or epic phase of the Revolution. 
It:was a period of fierce and unremitting 
civil wars marked, first, .by Madero’s 
successful military actions that ousted 
Porfirio Diaz in 1911 and set the stage 
for vast changes as long-standing pres- 
sures from an authoritarian system were 
suddenly and unexpectedly released. 
Counterrevolution to restore the previ- 
ous arrangements and revived military 


actions—by bands throughout the Re-: 


public acting as political and. spiritual 
heirs of Madero to displace Victoriana 
Huerta—led to near chaos. The dis- 
order was compounded when these lead- 
ers of the revitalized Revolution could 
reach no real accord among themselves 
once Huerta succumbed and then battled 
among themselves for control. From a 
welter of contending groups, a coalition 
of northern leaders headed by Venus- 
tiano Carranza, supported by Alvaro 
Obregón, Elías Plutarco Calles, and 
others, emerged the winner. The coali- 
tion had sufficient forces to establish 
clear, if precarious, hegemony. The 
proclamation of the Mexican Constitu- 
tion of 1917 on February 5 and the 
subsequent election of Carranza as Presi- 
dent closed that era. 

The interwar years tend to form yet 
another era. It was initiated, perhaps, 
by the last successful military coup in 
modern Mexican history, one by Obre- 
gón and his supporters against Carranza 
in the spring of 1920. Although some 


halting steps were taken to fulfill the 
many promises of the Revolution im- 
bedded in the Constitution of 1917—_ 
especially in fields of education and to 
break the seemingly waning power of 
the Church—the period was pre-emi- ` 
nently a political one during which many 
of the mechanisms by which nominal 


‘peace was maintained and gains pre- 


served were developed in response to 
specific situations. The genesis of the 
famous single Revolutionary party dates 
from this period; it was originally a car- 
tel of regional military leaders, each with 
a coterie of military, labor, and agrarian 
supporters around him. After a brief 
flirtation with the Soviet Union, Mexi- 
can revolutionary governments became . 
increasingly conservative. The locus of 
power finally rested in the hands of a 
single national caudillo, Calles, after the 
death of Obregón in 1928 ended the 
duarchy the pair had established. Pup- 
pet presidents extended his term of in- 
fluence to 1934. 

The election of Lázaro Cárdenas to 
the presidency in 1934 opened yet an- 
other phase: an intense and dramatic 
revival of the Revolution in a period 
when world-wide social and economic 
changes were again fashionable. Frankly 
basing actions on the concept of class 


-strugble—without particular regard to 


economic consequences and assured of 
backing by military forces plus mass or- 
ganizations of peasants and the small 
but powerful mass labor movement to 
which he gave recognition—Cárdenas 
proceeded to carry out long-awaited 
agrarian reforms. In what Nathaniel 


4 Frank Tannenbaum has written extensively 
and sympathetically of this period; see espe- 
cially his Mexico: The Struggle for Peace and 
Bread (New York, 1950), restating views that 
appeared in his The Mexican Agrarian Revo- 
lution (New York, 1929) and Peace by Revo- 
lution: An Interpretation of Mexico (New 
York, 1933). There is an adulatory ‘biography 
of Cardenas by William Cameron Townsend, 
Lázaro Cárdenas: Mexican Democrat (Ann 
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and Sylvia Weyl have called “the recon- 
quest of Mexico,” Cardenas also nation- 
alized land, railroads, and, ultimately, 
the foreign-owned petroleum industry.® 
He “functionalized” the single Revolu- 
tionary party, effectively removing the 
base of power from regional caciques. 
For many, especially those of ultra- 
liberal persuasion, the Mexican Revolu- 
tion ended when Cardenas in 1940 
stepped aside, leaving the presidency to 
Avila Manuel Camacho and successors, 
none of whom has given as dramatic a 
performance as Cardenas, who churned 
Mexico for six years. He remains a 
latent but potent figure in contemporary 
Mexico. l 


INSTITUTIONAL REVOLUTION 


From the extreme.conservatism of the 
Calles years and the extreme radicalisms 
of the Cardenas period, the pendulum of 
the Revolution has, for two decades, 
swung on shorter sweeps nearer the 
center, approaching neither limit. Its 
generic label, the Institutional Revolu- 
tion, tends to denote its character and 
philosophies. A new generation of Mexi- 
cans, few of whom have had significant 
personal involvement in the earlier epic 
phases, concluded that the goals and in- 
stitutions their fathers had developed 
were satisfactory and that their own 
mission was to increase the efficiency of 
such legacies and to develop productive 
capacities from which would flow more 
abundant material and social benefits 
for all Mexicans, not merely the prole- 
Arbor, 1952). Much new data on United 
States-Mexican relations appear in E. David 
Cronon, Josephus Daniels in Mexico (Madison, 
1960), utilizing Mexican as well as United 
States materials, for the Cárdenas years. 

5 Nathaniel and Sylvia Weyl, The Recon- 
quest of Mexico: The Years of Lázaro Cár- 
denas (New York, 1939) is without perspec- 
' tive and follows the Communist approach. For 
petroleum to about 1950, before the industry 
recovered, see J. Richard Powell, The Mexican 
Petroleum Industry, 1938-1950 (Berkeley, Los 
Angeles, 1956). 





tariat. A keynote for twenty years has 
thus been “harmony and balance” rather 
than “class struggle.” 

Politically, the slogan has meant the 
admission of all groups except the 
Church and big business into party 
councils, broadening the party base and 
merging its activities more closely with 
constitutional organs. It has also meant 
reduction in the military as a political 
factor and the ability of any single in- 
terest group, agrarian, labor, bureau- 
cratic, or business, to dominate national 
policy. Under a line of civilian “Party 
Presidents"—Miguel Aleman, Adolfo 
Ruiz Cortines, and now Adolfo López 
Mateos—the role of the executive has 
changed to that of chairman of the 
board rather than the charismatic hero, 
the super-caudillo. 

Economically, the Institutional Revo- 
lution early decided to follow the course 
of industrialization, applied alike to 
farm and factory. All economic ana- 
lysts who have looked carefully into the 
matter remark that Mexico's insistence 
on keeping its various economic sectors 
in balance—agriculture, commerce, in- 
dustry—as well as their spectacular 
blooming since 1950, is one of the 
notable phenomena in Latin America. 
'The state has shouldered the burden of 
enormous outlays for developmental ac- 
tivity to, provide the infrastructure of 
transportation, power, irrigation works, 
agricultural and industrial credit, and 
thelike. 'The chief official developmen- 
tal agency, Nacional Financiera, through 
which much of this activity is chan- 
nelled, also pioneers in fields not at the 
moment attractive to private invest- 
ments but which are essential for fur- 
ther economic evolution. Parentheti- 
cally it may be added that better than 
90 per cent of financing underlying the 
current Mexican economic boom is local, 
with outside funds, direct and indirect, 
still welcome to flow into critical areas 
under carefully imposed conditions. In 
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an almost unique relationship, govern- 
ment and the economy are partners, each 
with defined and generally nonoverlap- 
pirig limits, within general bounds set 
by:social responsibilities. 


Nationalization 


Without fanfare, both government and 
Mexican capitalists have continued to 
nationalize major elements as part of a 
general effort to keep key portions of 
the economy in national hands. Rather 
than through expropriation, their ap- 
preach is through purchase of stock 
shares in foreign hands. Mexican indus- 
trialists now control the nation’s very 
substantial steel industry, a move re- 
cently completed. In the same manner, 
the second annual message of President 
López Mateos for 1960 states in detail 
how his government, to advance eco- 
nomic growth during the year, purchased 
outright the electric power industry from 
its Canadian and United States owners, 
putting the state in a position to break 
a long-standing bottleneck to economic 
expansion. 

For a vast and growing body of Mexi- 

6 Sanford Mosk, Industrial Revolution in 
Mexico (rev. ed., Berkeley, Los Angeles, 1954) 
takes the story to the edge of recent indus- 
trialism; Pedro C. M. Teichert, Economic 
Policy Revolution and Industrialization in 
Latin America (University, Miss., 1959), Ch. 
12, pp. 153-161; Werner Lichey: et al, Mexiko 
ein Weg zur wirtschaftlichen Entwicklung 
zwischen staatlicher Lenkung und privater 
Initiative (Hamburg, 1958). A dissenting view 
appears in Abram J. Jaffe, People, Jobs and 
Economic Development: A Case History of 
Puerto Rico Supplemented by Recent Mexican 
Experiences (Glencoe, 1959), Ch. 13, pp. 247- 


269, cutting off at 1955. There is a consider- | 


able Mexican periodical literature, reviewed 
annual by Nacional Financiera in the His- 
panic Foundation's Handbook of Latin Ameri- 
can Studies (Gainesville, 1952—). An illumi- 
nating Mexican summary of recent develop- 
ments appears in the co-operative Diagnóstico 
económico regional: 1958 (Mexico, 1959) by 
the Secretaría de Economia and Instituto 
Mexicana de Investigaciones Económicas, with 
considerable bibliography. 


, 


cans, the gratifying results of national 
economic policies are reflected in obvi- 
ously rising standards of living, more 
and cheaper food, wider job opportu- 
nities, and other tangible benefits that 
seemed quite improbable in 1910 and 
still beyond their grasp as late as 1940, 
the birthday of the Institutional Revo- 
lution. Affluence is not confined to a 
single sector or class, although it is not 
yet equitably distributed. 


Social and welfare programs 


The social and welfare programs of 
the Institutional Revolution have paral- 
leled advances in the economic and po- 
litical realms. Needs still outstrip facili- 
ties. But the gaps have been measurably 
closing, despite mounting populations 
and rapidly rising life expectancies. At 
the same time that they have provided 
valves and vents for relief of social pres- 
sures, the multiplication of agencies and 
institutions concerned with sociocultural 
matters has provided routes for social 
mobility and upgrading the human re- 
sources of Mexico. Public health, hous- 
ing, social security, and, above all, 
education remain central interests of ' 
governnment and people. Leaders are 
justifiably proud that expenditures on 
education outstrip that for the military, 
that there are more Mexican teachers 
than soldiers. 

A glance at some ‘budget figures for 
1952 and 1960 reveals the general direc- 
tions of current policies. In 1952 the 
total per capita government expenditure 
for all programs, including services on 
the national debt, amounted to 146.5 
pesos. Of this, 57 pesos, or 38 per cent, 
was devoted to economic development, 
with 22 pesos, or 15 per cent, for socio- 
cultural developments, the remainder, or ` 
46.8 per cent, going for all other state 
responsibilities. 

Comparable figures for 1960 show a 
total per capita outlay of 300 pesos, of 
which 127.6 pesos, or 42.6 per cent, 
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pours into economic programs, and 91.6 
pesos, or 30.6 per cent, for sociocultural 
developments. Gains in these fields have 
been offset by a reduction in other costs, 
now down to 26.8 per cent of record 
budgets. It might be added, while we 
are in the midst of statistics, that Mexi- 
can gross national product, in real as 
opposed to monetary terms, has, on a 
per capita basis, risen about 18 per cent 
since 1952, even taking inflation and the 
rising number of economically active 
Mexicans into account.* 

'To summarize the salient features of 
the institutional phase of the unfolding 
Revolution, we can say, within the broad 
frameworks inherited from earlier phases 
and with the major goals of the past 
still in view, that a whole new Mexican 
generation since World War II has 
swung the emphasis and the means to 
reach such goals away from narrowly 
based radicalisms and slogans in favor 
of planned developments in economic 
and sociocultural activities and has ad- 
justed tbe political mechanisms accord- 
ingly. The result to date has been a 
remarkable stability and unprecedented 
social and economic progress without 
retreat from the gains so painfully 
achieved by many hands since 1910. 


CREDOS OF THE REVOLUTION 


Purposefully, we have avoided to this 
point an attempt we shall essay here: to 
indicate what the Revolution has been 
for and against, what its credo is. Once 
again, it is necessary to stress that the 
Mexican Revolution boasts no Marx or 
Engels to provide an ideology in ad- 
vance and that its doctrines change from 
time to time without unduly embarrass- 
ing Mexicans themselves. A chief func- 
tion of the official party, as a matter 
of fact, is to interpret and even pro- 
nounce doctrines of the evolving Revolu- 
tion which are added to the cumulative 
corpus of attitudes and beliefs that make 


7 Cline, Mexico . . . 1940-1960, passim. 


up its mystique. The ideology of the 
Mexican Revolution is, thus, eclectic, 
elastic, pragmatic. In this, it somewhat 
resembles the incremental growth of 
English common law, which is built on 
case histories and mindful of precedents, 
but not necessarily bound by them. 

Literally hundreds of speeches and 
documents since 1910, many of which 
drew heavily on contemporary and 
earlier world political and economic 
thought, contain parts of the total body 
of belief. These also reincorporate 
many of the national ideals developed 
through Mexico's first century of inde- 
pendent existence. Extended and im- 
partial investigation of the value struc- 
ture and norms implicit in the credo 
of the Mexican Revolution, now or in 
earlier phases, still awaits scholarly 
attention. 

Certain broad strands are obvious. 
The more important have been reduced 
to slogans that are clichés to those fa- 
miliar at all with recent Mexican history. 
The first and most enduring of these 
slogans was political: “Effective suffrage, 
no re-election,” the rallying cry for the 
Madero revolution. It points up a con- 
tinuing Mexican aspiration toward West- 
ern-style representative political democ- 
racy, present in Mexico a century before 
the Revolution and flouted in flagrant 
fashion by the Diaz machine for much 
of the later nineteenth century. The 
other parts of the democratic dogma, 
summarized in a bill of rights stressing 
individual liberties, are equally accepted 
norms of the Revolution, but there are 
certain limitations on the classic con- 
cepts of property. 

The strong feelings toward the Church 
and the military as corporate bodies that 
had sparked the Reforma at mid-nine- 
teenth century had, before and during 
the Revolution, been generalized to busi- 
ness corporations and, specifically, mo- 
nopolies. A short step in either direc- 
tion from this placed foreigners, then 
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chief representatives of corporations, and 
capitalism itself in a highly suspect cate- 
gory with the Revolution. Xenophobia, 
always latent, became overt during most 
of the Revolutionary years and, in tem- 
pered form, is even today a ponderable 
current, an attitude made familiar by 
the repeated cries of “Mexico for the 
Mexicans.” Thus, a central aim of the 
Revolution agreed to by all factions 
and regimes has been to establish auto- 
determinism, not only in domestic poli- 
tics and international affairs but in 
economic, social, and even esthetic 
spheres. 

Many of the ills which early efforts 
of the Revolution sought to correct were 
attributed to the passive and limited 
nature of the national government which, 
under reigning views of the late nine- 
teenth century, was to maintain peace 
and order, but was to refrain from direct 
interest or activity in social and eco- 
nomic spheres. Very early, the Revolu- 
tion redefined the role of the government 
as an agent of the collectivity charged 
with responsibility for development of 
extensive and elaborate programs lead- 
ing to individual well-being, both eco- 
nomic and social. Before big govern- 
ment in the nations of the world was 
the rule rather than the exception, Mex- 
ico, under the Revolution, was such an 
exception. 

One other strand merits special atten- 
tion. Mexico broke with its own tra- 
ditions and those of much of the world 
by redefinition of rights inherent in 
property. While acknowledging and re- 
specting property and contractual rela- 
tionships concerning it, the Mexican 
Revolutionists added limitations on its 


8 The conditions and developments imme- 
diately preceding the Revolution are synthe- 
sized in the magnificent studies by the Colegio 
de México, Daniel Cosío Villegas (ed.), His- 
toria Moderna de México, 5 vols. (Mexico, 
1955—) covering years 1876-1910; see also 
references in Potash, “Historiography,” lec. cit., 
pp. 395-396, 408-409. 


unrestricted and capricious use by plac- 
ing it in a context of social function. - 
This is another way of stating that social 
rather than legal justice may set limits. 
In the same vein, the state was pro- 
claimed owner of most natural resources, 
reasserting its sovereign ownership of 
subsoil riches, a principle unquestioned 
in Spanish colonial days. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF 1917 


Many, though by no means all, hopes 
of the Revolution were written into the 
law of the land, the Constitution of 
1917, still in vigor. It was drawn by 


.& convention of various Revolutionary 


factions, revising a draft prepared by 
the brain trust of provisional President 
Carranza. The outcome of heated de- 
bates was often compromise or even 
parallel inclusion of two or three quite 
different points of view. The resulting 
constitutional ambiguity in certain in- 
stances has provided a salutary leeway, 
for changing interpretation and accom- 
modation, several alternative courses 
being equally legal and Revolutionary. 

About two thirds of the 1917 Consti- 
tution is copied directly from the earlier 
Mexican Constitution of 1857. Thus, 
it includes nearly all the norms of nine- 
teenth-century liberal representative de- 
mocracy, including an extended bill of 
rights, each guarantee of which in Mex- 
ico has special protection under a unique 
judicial writ, amparo. The 1917 charter 
tilted power in favor of a strong presi- 
dent and gives the central national gov- 
ernment nearly irresistible preponder- 
ance over those of the states, despite 
the fiction that Mexico is federally 
organized. ; 

More important are certain broad 
mandates which emerged from the mili- 
tant Revolution. Three Articles—3, 
123, and 27—are especially noteworthy. 

Article 3, education, in 1917 and for 
much of the period since, has been 
strongly anticlerical. At one time it 
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stipulated that instruction was to be 
based on dialectical materialism. The 
Institutional Revolution has toned down 
this radical directive, but retains many 
earlier features: primary education is 
to be free, compulsory, nationally and 
democratically oriented, and not to’ be 
based on any religious doctrine. Start- 
ing from nothing, Revolutionary regimes 
have had to build a whole school system. 
This they have done in exemplary fash- 
ion) At primary levels, shortages of 
schools and teachers in 1960 kept ap- 
proximately 35 per cent of eligible chil- 
' dren from attendance, but the portion 
in school represents an appreciable gain 
over the 50 per cent figure of 1950. 
Article 123, labor, covered a new and 
important field. It was given a special 
place in the Constitution to parallel the 
French Revolution’s Rights of Man, 
Mexico’s contribution being the Rights 
of Labor.^ Even before there was a 
significant labor movement in Mexico, 
by the supreme law, labor was given 
advanced gains which many other move- 
ments have yet to obtain: minimum 
wages, maximum hours, collective bar- 
gaining, even an elaborate system of 
social security—not implemented until 
after 1940. By constitutional fiat, Mexi- 
can labor movements have, since 1917, 
been guaranteed survival and perma- 
nence and have, by Article 123, been 
endowed with an ideology. Cárdenas 
brought labor into party circles, and all 
subsequent presidents have encouraged 
expansion of labor organizations. In 
1957 there were more than 9,000 differ- 


9 On Mexican education since 1910 see Mar- 
jorie C. Johnston, Education in Mexico (Wash- 
ington, 1956), and George F. Kneller, The 
Education of the Mexican Nation (New York, 
1951), summarizing earlier studies, with bibli- 
ography. 

10 Pastor Rouaix, Genesis de los Artículos 
27 y 123 de la Constitución Politica de 1917 
(Puebla, 1945), pp. 51-124; there is a con- 
siderable polemic and specialized literature 
on Article 123. 


ent unions enrolling a minimum of a mil- 
lion workers. Rapid industrialization 
has, of course, spurred the growth of 
organized labor. Their ancient revolu- 
tionary guarantees are kept very much 
in the view of business and govern- 
ment. 

Of all the 1917 Constitution, Article 
27 is the most revolutionary. The pre- 
scriptions are long and complex; in 
essence, Article 27 sets forth various 
plans for agrarian reforms and asserts 
the inalienable ownership of minerals 
and other subsoil substances by the na- 
tion. The attempts by various regimes 
since 1917 to put all or parts of this 
famous article into effect defy any at- 
tempts at summarization here. The 
whole petroleum question stems from 
Article 27, for instance. One can note 
that, after nationalization in 1938, the 
industry fell into a shambles until about 
1950. But, in the past decade, it has 
been modernized, integrated, and is a 
major element in industrialization. Ar- 
ticle 27 has been expanded to allow 
Pemex to develop petrochemical indus- 
tries. It now pumps and refines about 
300,000 barrels of oil a day, surpassing 
the records set under private ownership, 


‘which was principally concerned with 


export. Debts arising from expropria- 
tion have been paid. 


11 There is no scholarly history of recent 
Mexican labor. To 1933, see Marjorie Clark, 
Organized Labor in Mexico (Chapel Hill, 
1934); Rosendo Salazar, Lideres y sindicatos 
(Mexico, 1953) and his Historia de la CTM 
(Mexico, 1956) are useful, as is Rodrigo 
García Trevifio, La ingerencia rusa en México 
(Mexico, 1959) on Communist efforts to about 
1943, within the labor movements; there is 
a helpful unpublished paper which has been 
cleared for public use, Ben F. Stephansky, 
“The Mexican Labor Movement: An Inter- 
pretation of a Political Labor Movement 
(MSS in the Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1957) by a former United States 
Labor Attaché in Mexico. Recent data appear 
in Guadalupe Rivera Marin, El mercado de 
trabajo: relaciones obrero-patronales (Mexico, 
1955). 
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„Article 27 also translates ‘the early 
rallying cry of Tierra y Libertad—Land 
and Liberty——into the law of the land. 
From it have come a series of agrarian 
reforms that have virtually eliminated 
tbe latifundia of the nineteenth century 
and their related evils. These reforms 
deserve more space than we can devote 
to them, for. the Mexican experiences 
have demonstrated many of the dangers 
of substituting political slogans for 
slower, guided economic and social 
changes based on some of the more 
important immutable facts connected 
with proper land use. Fortunately, 
Clarence Senior has summarized many 
of the more important aspects to 1950 
in a recently published—1958—study.2? 

To bring the situation up-to-date in 
a summary fashion, we can note that 
after the surge to ejidos in the Cardenas 
years, bringing political and social satis- 
factions but rural economic chaos, a 
modified but workable system ‘has been 
developed. Land tenure is now nearly 
evenly divided between families on com- 


‘munal holdings, ejidos, and those on 


small to medium-sized privately owned 
plots. There is still a serious problem 
of placing lands in the hands of the 


landless, hence the present emphasis on - 


création of new land resources through 
massive reclamation programs. As in- 
dicated, national policy and investments 


12 Clarence Senior, Lend Reform and De- 
mocracy (Gainesville, 1958) stresses the La 
Laguna Ejido experiment, but he generalizes 
matters to about 1950; Nathan L. Whetten, 
Rural Mexico (Chicago, 1948) is outdated but 
not replaced; reflecting a situation of the 
period 1940-1945. The situation a decade 
later is delineated in great detail by Luis Yafiez 
Pérez, assisted by Edmundo Moyo Porras, 
Mecanización de la agricultura mexicana (Mex- 
ico, 1957) and in Armando Gonzáles Santos; 
La agricultura (Mexico, 1957), citing relevant 
literature and new information. A critique of 
recent policies, from the Cardenista point of 
view, is Jesüs Silva Herzog, El agrarismo mexi- 
tano y la reforma agraria: exposición y critica 
(Mexico, 1959). 
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have placed as much stress on upgrading 
rural areas as on creation of other in- 
dustries. The Mexican land is now 
feeding the people and is producing 
important surpluses. 

For those who measure the revolu- 
tionary virtue of any Mexican govern- 
ment by the amounts of land it dis- 
tributes, perhaps the following figures 
will be of interest. From 1915 to the 
time of Cárdenas, approximately 7 mil- 
lion hectares—about 17 million acres— 
had been given out. He more than 
doubled the figure during his six years 
to around 17 million hectares. To 1958 
his successors of the Institutional Revo- 
lution: had raised this total to 43.5 mil- 
lion hectares. In his first twenty-one 
months in office, President López Mateos 
had already turned over to Mexican 
farmers an additional 3.2 million hec- 
tares, better than 750,000 acres a month, 
and, hence, could report in his second 
State of the Union Message, “Unswerv- 
ingly the government has fulfilled the 
agrarian principles of the Revolution." 


TOWARD AN OPEN SOCIETY 


Perhaps the most significant achieve- 
ment of the Mexican Revolution, one 
which influences and colors all other 
advances, has been the reshaping of 
Mexican society. Cumulatively, the 
course of events since 1910 has forever 
obliterated the static social context of 
Porfirian times that inhibited social 
changes and could not cope with them 
when they began to appear. The notion 
that individuals could and should rise 
in the economic and social scale as in- 
creased opportunities become available 
to them and their children is not sancti- 
fied in any one article of the Constitu- 
tion, but it was a prime force in touching . 
off the Revolution in 1910, and has been 
a significant dynamic since. It is at the 
heart of the continuing Revolution. 

From results of José E. Iturriaga’s fine 
study, we know that in 1895 Mexican 
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society was unbalanced in structure and 
organization. He placed the percentage 
of controlling upper classes at 1.44 per 
cent of the total population, with an- 
other 7.78 per cent as middle classes. 


The vast remainder, 90.78 per cent, were’ 


. what any but a modern Mexican would 
label lower classes. Out of deference to 
their political potency they are there 
always labelled “popular classes." The 
Revolution, over fifty years, has not 
only changed the relative numerical 
weights of these classes, but their com- 
position and relations to each other as 
well. 

My own recent elaborate calculations 
of these matters, to be published in 
considerable detail in the near future, 
suggest some of the directions of 
change. I find that in 1960 the whole 
new group that replaced the Porfirian 


upper classes amounts to perhaps 6.5 ` 


per cent of the total population. Middle 
classes, distinguished from the latter 
chiefly by income levels, at a conserva- 
tive minimum are 25 per cent and more 
probably nearer 33 per cent. Outright 
popular classes below subsistence level 
still amount to at least 40 per cent. 
These do not add, up to 100 per cent. 
However, the difference amounting to 
20 per cent is significant. It is made 
up of what I have termed a transitional 
class. These are socially mobile indi- 
viduals moving upward, but who have 


13 José E. Iturriaga, La estructura social y 
cultural de México (Mexico, 1951), pp. 24-89. 

14 Useful information is summarized in Oscar 
Lewis, “Mexico desde 1940,” Investigación 
Económica, Vol. 18 (1958), pp. 185—286, and 
a shorter version, “Mexico since Cardenas,” 
Social Research, Vol. 26 (Spring 1958), pp. 
18-30; his discussion of social structure and 
organization is in large part derived, with 
credit, from Cline, U. S. and Mexico, pp. 74- 
87, but he adds much collateral material based 
on 1950 census figures. 

15 Cline, Mexico . . . 1940-1960, Ch. 11, see 
note 2. My results differ considerably from 
_those suggested by Scott, Mexican Govern- 
ment, pp. 61-92, especially p. 90, note 10. 
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not yet quite permanently made the 
marginal middle class. They are claw- 
ing at its edges. Even if the most pessi- 
mistic observer is inclined to lump the 
transitional group with popular classes, 
the whole mass would not fit. The 
lower-class segment would then hover 
around 50 per cent of the present Mexi- 
*can population.. This is in marked con- 
trast to the 90 per cent of half a century 
ago. One important vector has been the 
acceleration of reduction since 1940. 

Put conversely, since 1940 the ex- 
panded urban and rural developments 
have increased social mobility. Com- 
pared with that date, the middle and 
upper classes have shown the most rapid 
growth. With the transitional class 
staying numerically the same but 
changing in persons as families better 
themselves, formerly transitional per- 
sons are replaced by ambitious recruits | 
from below. It is doubtful that lower 
classes will entirely disappear from the 
Mexican, or any other, society. 

The overriding consideration here is 
that, whereas in 1910 there was an un- 
balanced three-class static social struc- 
ture with considerable gaps from one 
group to another by nearly every 
criterion, in 1960 the picture is quite 
different. There is a spectrum or con- 
tinuum of social status and economic 
levels. Class lines are blurred between 
quite visible differences at the polar 
extremes. Steady movements from one 
part to another, usually upward, in the 
continuum have been characteristic for 
the past quarter of a century. This is 
due, in large part, to the growing success 
of the several interrelated programs 
blessed by the credos of the Revolution. 


THe REVOLUTION, 1910-1960 


In summary, then, one can see the 
uneven rhythms of the Mexican Revolu- 
tion over the past five decades. The 
first ten years violently exploded an 
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oppressive and anachronistic social and 
political situation. It peopled the revo- 
lutionary pantheon with heroes and 
villains as well as charted a broad course 
for the future by setting new and often 
utopian principal goals. The ensuing 
decade saw a binding of wounds and 
the pragmatic construction of political 
frameworks; it included a deadening, 
then a gradual reawakening, of the so- 
cial conscience. The ensuing Cardenas 
years to 1940 witnessed fundamental 
upheaval, chiefly in social matters, but 
with important economic implications. 
World War II and the period extending 
to the present has been characterized 
by a conscious effort on the part of 
responsible leaders of the Revolution to 
reweave all these elements into a com- 
mon, national fabric with emphasis on 
the creation of new resources and prod- 
. ucts and of evolving appropriate mecha- 
nisms within existing institutions to 
fulfill the innumerable and often contra- 
dictory promises of earlier phases of the 
continuing movement. 

Almost imperceptibly, radical revolu- 
tion has passed into normal evolution. 
The Mexican Revolution has become 
synonymous with Mexican nationalism, 


no longer the exclusive property of one 
faction or approach, but a common 
enterprise of the overwhelming majority 
of modern Mexicans. Utopia is by no 
means established. 

But, despite the serious problems 
currently facing the Mexican nation, 
its undeniable massive achievements 
through its Revolution, in freeing itself 
from outside tutelage and providing a 
solid basis for further advances, have 
generated a spirit of self-respect and 
optimism widely shared in the national 
community. With an enviable record of 
accomplishments in the face of formi- 
dable obstacles, the present heirs of the 
Mexican Revolution feel that their own 
darkest days are behind them and that 
they have important experience.to im- 
part to other Latin-American nations, as 
well as to the newly emerging lands of: 
Africa and Asia that now face situations 
similar or parallel to those which 
Mexico has dealt with during the past 
exciting half century.*® 


16 The present summary has purposely 
omitted international affairs; my views will 
appear in a forthcoming article in Orbis: A 
Quarterly of World Affairs, as well as in the 
RIIA study cited in note 2 above. 
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ABSTRACT: Brazil stands at the threshold of what may be 
a new epoch in her history. A high tide of nationalism char- 
acterized the November 1960 presidential elections, and in- 
quietude prevails in many quarters in Brazil and the United 
States with respect to the national and international policies 
of the new president who took. office in Brazil early in 1961. 
Many momentous social changes underlie the social ferment 
and demand for change currently prevailing throughout the 
Brazilian half of the South American continent. First, popu- 
lation is increasing at the rate of 2.5 per cent per annum, and 
the rate itself is rising. Each year there are about 1,700,000 
more Brazilians on December 31 than there were on January 1. 
Second, this population is concentrating in cities and towns to 
an unprecedented degree, due largely to the migration of people 
from the rural districts. All the cities literally are bursting at 
their seams. Third, the problems of living in inadequately 
supplied urban centers weigh heavily on large segments of the 
Brazilian population. Fourth, for many reasons, the aspira- 
tions of Brazil’s people are rising more rapidly than their levels 
of achievement, thus the gap between the standard of living 
and the level or plane of living is increasing. This means that 
the area of frustration is broadening. Fifth, shortages exist 
in Brazil of almost everything needed in a modern, urban, and 
industrialized society. 
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RAZIL stands on the threshold of 

what may be a new epoch in her 
history, in her relation with the United 
States, and in her role in international 
affairs. On a high tide of nationalism, 
which characterized all of the principal 
factions in the campaign, the leader of 
the opposition to the present regime 
has been elected president by an over- 
whelming majority, and he was sworn 
into office in January. Inquietude in 
many circles in the United States and 


`. in some quarters in Brazil arises because 


of the known fact that a trip to Cuba 
to confer with Fidel Castro was one of 
the features of his electoral campaign 
and by the reports that he had, as Bra- 
zil’s president-elect, declined invitations 
to confer with the retiring president and 
the then president-elect of the United 
States. In this article, the attempt is 
made to describe a few of the momentous 
social changes which underlie the tre- 
mendous social ferment and demand for 
change today prevailing in the Brazilian 
half of the South American continent. 
Space allows only five of these to be 
taken into consideration, namely, the 
upsurge of population, the rush of people 
from the country to the city, the prob- 
lems of living in inadequately supplied 
urban settings, the increase in the gap 
separating the aspirations and the at- 
tainments of the common people, and 
the scarcity of goods, capital, profes- 
sional people, technicians, skilled work- 
ers, and many other components of a 
modern, industrial society. 


Tue GROWTH OF POPULATION 


When the results of Brazil’s 1960 
census become available, they probably 
_ will show a total population in excess of 
66,000,000. This represents an increase 
of 48,680,000, or 281 per cent, over the 
number of inhabitants in 1900, and a 
gain of almost 13,500,000, or 25 per 
cent, during the last ten years. Further- 
more, this estimate for 1960 is believed 


to be conservative, and, if it errs sub- 
stantially, it is likely that it is too small 
rather than too large. As is now well 
known, the rate of increase in recent 
decades of the population of the twenty 
Latin-American republics taken together 
has greatly exceeded that of any other 
large section of the globe, and this rate, 
as computed by the present writer, is 
about 2.4 per cent per annum. In Brazil 
alone, though, the rate may be at least 
2.5 per cent and possibly slightly 
higher: Furthermore, in recent dec- 


` ades, the rate at which the population Ț 


of Brazil is growing has been on the 
increase, rather than on the decrease; 
and, since the death rate continues to 
fall without as yet any compensating 
fall in the birth rate, the growth of 
population in Brazil promises to con- 
tinue its rapid upsurge in the decades 
immediately ahead. 

When the twentieth century opened, 
in all of Brazil’s vast expanse of ter- 
ritory, only 17,318,556 inhabitants were 
enumerated by the census of 1900. 
Thus, at that time, only 1.1 per cent of 
the world's population was Brazilian; 
at the present time, this proportion has 
increased to about 2.3 per cent. ‘This 
change, coupled with the fact that in 
the world today there are about 
1,700,000 more Brazilians at the close 
of a year than there were at the open- 
ing, is of utmost importance to those 
who seek to understand current de- 
velopments in the giant of the southern 
hemisphere. 


Tse FLIGHT TO THE CITIES 


Throughout the length and breadth 
of Brazil’s tremendous territory, the 
mushroom growth of towns and cities 
in recent years must be identified as 

1Cf. T. Lynn Smith, Fundamentals of 
Population Study (Chicago: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1960), pp. 500-504; and T. Lynn 
Smith, Brazil: People and Institutions (rev. 
ed.; Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1954), pp. 127-133, 
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one of the principal factors in producing 
the crises the nation is facing. Rapid 
as has been the growth of population 
in general, indicated above, the increase 
in the number of inhabitants in Bra- 
zilian towns and cities is going forward 
at a pace greatly exceeding that pre- 
vailing throughout the vast expanses of 
the interior. Thus, between 1940 and 
1950, the population of all the places 
classified as urban—the category in- 
cludes all of the county seats and 
thousands of other very small villages— 
increased by 46 per cent; that of the 
rural districts grew by only 17 per 
cent. During the same decade, the 
' populations of major cities and their 
immediate suburbs—the municipios or 
counties in which the respective cities 
are located—increased as follows: Sao 
Paulo, 871,835 or 65.7 per cent; the 
Distrito Federal (Rio de Janeiro), 
613,310 or 34.8 per cent; Recife, 
176,258 or 50.6 per cent; Belo Hori- 
zonte, 140,797 or 66.6 per cent; 
Salvador (Bahia), 126,792 or 43.7 per 
cent; Porto Alegre, 121,919 or 44.8 
per cent; and Fortaleza, 88,984 or 49.4 
per cent. 

Following 1950 the tendency of the 
population to seek residence in towns 
and cities has continued unabated. 
Indeed, it is likely that, when the 
results of the 1960 census become 
available, the facts will shów that the 
rate of growth of the urban population 
exceeded that of the inhabitants of 
.rural districts even more in the last 
decade than it did during the preceding 
one. When these counts are published, 
they will probably show a total of well 
over 3,700,000 people in the municipio 
of Sao Paulo, more than 3,225,000 per- 
sons in the new state of Guanabara 
(the old Distrito Federal), and above 
750,000 inhabitants in the municipio of 
Recife. Similarly, current population 
figures for the municipios containing 
other major cities probably are about 


as follows: Salvador, 600,000; Belo 
Horizonte, 575,000; Porto Alegre, 
550,000; and Fortaleza, 425,000. 

The major factor accounting for the 
high rates of population growth in Bra- 
zilian towns and cities is, of course, the 
flight of people from the land. For 
example, studies by the present writer 
indicated that net migration to Rio de 


Janeiro and Sao Paulo from elsewhere 


in Brazil accounted for over 68 per 
cent of the population increase in the 
former and 60 per cent of that in the 
latter during the period 1940 to 1950.? 
Furthermore, these migrants include 
tens of thousands of humble rural per- 
sons from the far sections of north- 
eastern Brazil as well as very large 
contingents from the rural zones of the - 
states of Rio de Janeiro, Minas Gerais, 
and Espirito Santo. This is to say that 
the bulk of the newcomers were exactly 
the portions of the Brazilian population 
who were least prepared educationally, 
economically, culturally, and politically 
to confront the problems of life in the 
nation’s great metropolitan centers. 


Living in improvised shacks in the 


teeming favelas, or slums, of these great 
cities, they daily carry on their precari- 
ous endeavors to get enough food to 
sustain themselves and their large 
families. Completely unequipped by 
education and experience to resist the 
blanishments of demagogues of every 
hue of political color, they join the 
more experienced portions of the urban 
proletariat in their bitter and destruc- 
tive outbursts of rioting and protest of 
all types? 


?See T. Lynn Smith, *Un Analysis Com- 
parativa de la Migración Rural-Urbana en 
Latinoamérica,” Estadistica, Journal of the 
Inter American Statistical Institute, Vol. 16 
(December 1958), No. 61, pp. 441-443. 

3 For a thorough sociological study of the: 
javelas of Rio de Janeiro, see Louis J. Lebret, 
José Authur Rios, Carlos Alberto de Medina, 
and Helio Modesto, Aspectos Humanos da 
Favela Carioca, in Suplemento Especial of 
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PROBLEMS OF URBAN LIFE 


But it would be a mistake to at- 
tribute all of the social, political, and 
economic turmoil now going on in 
Brazilian cities to the lack of sophisti- 
cation and poor adaptation to city life 
on the part of the millions of humble 
rural folk who have flocked into the 
large metropolitan areas during the last 
twenty-five years. The migration has 
included large numbers of persons of 
middle and upper class social status as 
well, and the several million immigrants 
from European countries and from 
japan have also concentrated in 
Brazil’s cities. Furthermore, the older 
residents are involved as deeply as the 
newcomers. Therefore, it seems advis- 
able to mention briefly a few of the 
factors which in combination have 
served to complicate life almost to the 
breaking point for large segments of 
Brazil’s urban population. In the last 
analysis it seems fair to attribute much 
of the discontent, turmoil, and demand 
for change, including the frequent ex- 
pressions of ultranationalism, to these 
factors, which are discussed immedi- 
ately below. 


The spiral of inflation 


In 1940 the milreis was exchanged 
at the ratio of about eighteen for one 
dollar; in 1960 its equivalent, the 
cruzeiro, ranged from 180 to 200 per 
dollar. In the twenty-year period, 
prices spiraled at a dizzy pace, and 
the demonstrations, strikes, and other 
measures hardly ever were effective in 
securing wage increases sufficient to 
keep pace with the rising costs of even 
the bare necessities. Urban real estate 
became the major source of investment, 
and the family of middle-class status 
that desired to dispose of one house or 
apartment to acquire another could not 





O Estado de S. Paulo, Parts I and II (Sao° 


Paulo, April 13 and 15, 1960). 


afford to leave its money in a bank 
even for a week. Apartment houses pro- 
liferated as if by magic in the better 
residential areas to match the shacks 
that overnight would appear by the 
thousands in the so-called invasion 
areas of the great cities. 


The bevy of part-time jobs 


Upper-class Brazilians rarely devote 
their energies to one occupation or 
profession. Their interests and activi- 
ties are spread about widely among 
the professions, government administra- 
tion and diplomacy, writing and uni- 
versity teaching, and business. Like- 
wise, large numbers of those in the 
twilight zone between upper-class and 
middle-class status rarely can live on 
the proceeds from one profession or 
occupation, and they, too, hold a 
variety of jobs, rarely less than three, 
in various sections of the city. This 
means that they must, in the course of 
the ordinary day, get from their homes 
to one place of work, across town to 
the locations of their other jobs, and 
back home at night. Especially in Rio 
de Janeiro, and to a lesser extent in the 
other cities, the congestion of urban 


'traffic patterns is such that these re- 


quirements tax one's ingenuity to the 

limit. 

Inadequate -intra-urban and interurban 
transportation facilities 


Taken together, the facilities for 
transporting Brazil’s millions of urban 
residents to and from their homes and 
the various places they must go to 
work, shop, visit, and so forth, are 
entirely inadequate. Trains that fail 
to run on time and insufficient cars to 
accommodate the passengers are a con- 
stant irritation to the hundreds of 
thousands who live in the outskirts and 
must work in the city, as are the busses 
which lumber through the streets. Fre- 
quently, very frequently, they are the 
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` object of overt expressions of dis- 
content and revolt. The antiquated 
streetcars are so overloaded at rush 
hours that acrobatic skill of a high 
degree is needed to secure and main- 
tain a position where one may hang 
onto the outside. Private cars are so 
expensive and so costly to maintain 
that, even if the streets were able to 
carry the traffic, only the more affluent 
families could afford to own them. 


Inadequate services and utilities 


Another in a long list: of other dif- 
ficulties of urban life that might be 
mentioned is the lack of adequate ser- 
vices and utilities for those who are 
living in Brazil’s great urban districts. 
As might be expected, because of the 
way in which the cities have mush- 
roomed and the extent to which invest- 
ments have been channeled into the 
' construction of urban apartment houses 
and other edifices, the transportation 
facilities over which the supplies for 
the cities must move are sadly over- 
loaded. Especially in Rio de Janeiro, 
shortages of all types, and frequently 
of rice, beans, and other staples, are 
common, and housewives are sadly 
taxed in their endeavors to feed their 
families. These difficulties bear espe- 
cially upon the families of lower social 
and economic status. Coupled with 
this is the uncertainty of electric power 
and water supplies, so that every house- 
hold must reckon with the possibility 
that the electricity be off or the water 
shut off, or both, for hours at a time 
each day or night. 


Family relations upset 


Finally, reference should be made to 
the personal problems faced by: the 
hundreds of thousands of newcomers in 
Brazilian cities who have migrated as 
individuals and not in family groups. 
Traditionally, the family or large kin- 
ship group has circumscribed the lives 


of Brazilians to an extraordinary de- 
gree. Indeed, this has been so pro- 
nounced that the present writer believes 
the great family or kinship group to be 
the social institution most responsible 
for the features which distinguish Bra- 
zilian society from society in Spanish 
America, on the one hand, or society 
in the United States and Canada, on 
the other. But, suddenly, in recent 
years, by migrating to the cities, hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons whose 
early lives were completely engulfed in 
family units have been cut completely 
adrift from their traditional moorings. 
It has been impossible for them to find 
or to develop adequate substitutes. 
For large proportions of them, the 
meanings of life in the cities have 
become highly confused and the ways 
of life extremely difficult. 


ASPIRATIONS AND ATTAINMENTS 


Many of Brazil’s problems, including 
some of those relating to the interna- 
tional relationships in-which she is in- 
volved, arise from the fact that the gap 
or spread between the level of aspira- 
tions of the people and the level of 
accomplishments has widened consider- 
ably during the last three or four dec- 
ades. Since. the outbreak of World 


‘War I, a veritable revolution has taken 


place in the expectations of the masses 
of the population throughout the 
length and breadth of Brazil. This 
got underway in the southern portions 
of the country, especially in the city 
of Rio de Janeiro, long the nation’s 
capital, the city of Sao Paulo, and 
other: parts of the state of which the 
latter is the capital. Gradually, how- 
ever, it has spread to all sections of the 
Brazilian half of the South American 
continent. To a considerable extent, 
the rise in expectations, the increase 
in the goods, services, and privileges 
the populace think themselves entitled 
* Cf. Smith, Brazil, p. 527. 
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to enjoy, has been accompanied by 
substantial rises in the amounts of such 
things they actually are privileged to 
have. Nevertheless, the rise in expecta- 
tions, in what sociologists and econo- 
mists call the standard of living, has 
greatly outpaced that in the actual 
levels of consumption and enjoyment, 
or what is called the level of living. 
Thus, in spite of the advances in the 
level of accomplishments, in 1960 the 
difference between the two is much 
greater than it was in 1914. As a 
result, one might say that the area of 
frustration has increased. 

In other words, since 1914, and espe- 
cially since about 1935, the masses of 
the population in Brazil have come to 
believe that they and their children are 
entitled to far better real wages, 
housing, dress, educational opportuni- 
ties, health services, cultural advance- 
ment, and so forth, than they have 
enjoyed in the past. As a matter of 
fact, and this in sharp contrast with 
the situation prevailing only a few dec- 
adés ago, they now aspire by the 
milions to the ownership of small 
farms, to voices in political affairs, and 
to a way of life more in accord with 
that they see enjoyed by the favored 
Socioeconomic classes in their own 
society, by many of the foreigners who 
_ live and work in Brazil, and by the 
people they have heard about in some 
other parts of the world. But this is 
: also to indicate that it always is easier 
for politicians to promise than it is for 
those in office to comply with the 
promises, for agitators to arouse than 
for statesmen to satisfy, for individuals 
to aspire than for them to attain, or 
for the standard of living to rise than 
for the level of living to go up to a 
comparable extent. As a result, the 
difference between the actual plane on 
which the masses of Brazil's population 
presently are living and that at which 
they now feel that they are entitled to 
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live is much greater than it was forty 
or even twenty years ago. 

Furthermore, one could contend, with 
much reason, that this spread between 
the aspirations and the attainments is 
a fairly good gauge of the degree of 
ferment and discontent among the 
masses with those who guide the affairs 
in their local communities, in the 
states, and in the nation; and that it 
measures fairly well the dissatisfaction 
they feel with the officials and other 
representatives of the foreign firms 
doing business in their midst, with the 
officials and representatives of foreign 
countries in which the headquarters of 
these are located, and even with the 
people in countries with which they 
have been united in the past through 
trade and commerce and military 
alliances. l 

As a matter of fact, observation of 
the Brazilian scene during the course 
of the last twenty years may cause one 
to raise some serious questions about 
the effects of haggling over prices in 
the international market upon interna- 
tional understanding and relationships. 
Is it true that good international rela- 
tions develop among nations whose 
economies complement one another? 
Or does each of the parties, in seeking 
to strengthen its bargaining position, 
consciously or unconsciously, add to 
the misunderstanding and mistrust of 
the people in their respective countries? 
Be this as it may, a considerable 
amount of the wave of discontent and 
resentment of Brazil’s masses has been 
directed against the foreign firms doing 
business in that country, the repre- 
sentatives of those companies who are 
stationed there, and even against the 
countries in which those firms or 
corporations have their headquarters. 
Thus, social and economic ferment is 
the order of the day, and there is little 
or no attempt to distinguish between 
the elements of the old order that have 
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worked to the advantage of the masses 
and those that have been responsible 
for their ills. 

As suggested above, this revolution 
of expectations of the Brazilian masses 
is of recent origin. Indeed, a recent 
official Brazilian publication sets 1939 
as the beginning of a period in which 
“inferiority complexes . . . in Brazil 
were replaced by a sense of achieve- 
ment and capability; fire agriculture 
began to be replaced by the concept of 
mechanized agriculture; [and,] finally, 
manufacturing and service industries 
looked for the first time toward a na- 
tional rather than a regional market." 5 
Before 1940 the bulk of the people 
lived in extremely rural communities 


almost hermetically sealed off from’ 


other sections of the country by poor 
transportation facilities and low educa- 
. tional levels. Except in Sao Paulo and 
the three states to the south of it, they 
were, in large part, illiterate and land- 
less agricultural workers living as their 


ancestors had in huts and hovels, ill 


clad and poorly fed, ravished by disease 
and infirmities, and generally com- 
pletely docile in the hands of the land- 
owning members of the upper class. 
Such was their condition that one of 
Brazil’s leading social thinkers asserted 
that large segments of the nation’s 
rural population were more suitable as 


clinical materials than as workers? and- 


the comment that “Brazil is a vast hos- 
pital” was widely affirmed in print as 
well as by word of mouth.” Today, 
even in the rural districts, much of the 
isolation has been overcome, resigna- 
tion to their fate no longer is universal 
among the masses of the population, 
and strenuous efforts are being made 

5 Brazilian Embassy, Survey of the Bra- 
ziliam Economy, 1958 (Washington: Brazilian 
Embassy, 1959), p. 1. 

9 Gilberto Freyre, The Masters and the 
Slaves (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1946), 
. 48. 
j 7 Cf. Smith, Brazil, pp. 109, 184. 
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to make Brazil into a modern urbanized 
and industrialized nation. 


THE PLAGUE OF SCARCITIES 


As has been indicated above, food 
shortages, inadequate transportation 
facilities, and the precarious condition 
of the public utilities in some of tlie 


. major cities dre very real problems of 


Brazil during the second half of the 
twentieth century. In a sense, the 
protests about these have begun to 
chord with the centuries-old cry of 
falta de bragos (literally, lack of arms 
or of hands) which the present writer 
maintains has been the theme song 
of Brazilian history. But, as Brazil 
moves forward in the development of 
potentialities, complaints about short- 
ages and scarcities of all types arise in 
a strong chorus. 

Brazilian leaders are well aware that 
they cannot achieve their goals as long 
as over 50 per cent of those aged 10 
or more are illiterate, less than one 
million people in the entire nation have 
completed high school, and the total 
number of those with university de- 
grees is less than 160,000. Yet these 
facts were made known by the 1950 
census. ‘They underline what is well 
known to all namely, the lack of 
teachers for all levels of educational 
activity, the scarcity of engineers and 
technicians, the shortage of skilled 
workers, and, in brief, the paucity in 
the labor force of most of the skills 
needed to develop and. maintain an 
industrial plant and an agricultural 
economy capable of meeting the needs 
of a huge population in the atomic era. 

But the lack of adequate preparation 
of the Jabor force is only one aspect 
of the scarcities with which Brazil and 
the Brazilians are faced on all fronts. 
In monetary matters, the difficulties 
experienced by the typical married 


8 Ibid., pp. 134-138, passim. 
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couple are matched at all levels of 
government, that is, in the municipio 
or county, in the state, and in the 
federal government. 
had the power have been loath to allow 
the local units of government adequate 
autonomy. As a matter of fact, the 
national constitution prohibits the 
municipio from levying any general 
' property tax. Lacking that authority, 
the local units of government have been 
unable to devise an effective means for 
securing from all of the people living 
or owning property within their limits 
a substantial annual contribution to use 
for the support of schools, health ser- 
vices, protection of life and property, 
and so forth. Even the pittances the 
local governmental units may try to 
raise are quickly reduced sharply in 
value because the fees, licenses, and 
so on are paid with a depreciated cur- 
rency. As a result, the major respon- 
sibility for all of these falls upon the 
state and national governments. At 
the state and national levels, the short- 
ages of funds also are acute, likewise 
because adequate taxes are not imposed 
and because the returns from many of 
those that are levied are negated to a 
considerable extent by the rising spiral 
of inflation. Meanwhile, the entire 
national economy suffers from the lack 
of international exchange, because the 
proceeds from the export of coffee, 
cotton, cocoa beans, sugar, iron ore, 
lumber, manganese, and other products 
of lesser importance are insufficient to 
purchase the things Brazil and her 


Those who have - 
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people require at their present stand- 
ards of living. Merely to secure the 
petroleum and oil products consumed 
required, according to 1958 figures, 20 
per cent of the amount grossed from 
exports; and to secure the other capital 
and consumer goods demanded by the 
economy,. pay the interest on loans, 
supply the funds for private deposits 
in banks in other countries, and so on, 
taxes all sources of international ex- 
change to the utmost. In brief, the 
shortage of purchasing power, at home 
and abroad, is acute. 

And so it would be, almost regard- 
less of what aspect of Brazilian society 
we were to examine. School buildings, 


teachers, roads,: railroads, foodstuffs, 


fertilizers, trained workers of all kinds, 
or, in summary, nearly all of the 
essentials needed in the type of society 
Brazil is attempting to build are in 
short supply. But the aspirations are 
there, efforts to overcome the difficulties 
are substantial, and the results are not 
negligible, as is evidenced by one con- 
cluding set of figures: despite the rapid 
increase of population, Brazil’s gross 
domestic product rose steadily from 
$195 per capita in 1947 to $261 in 
1958. Furthermore, in 1960, the na- - 
tion's capital has been officially trans- 
ferred from Rio de Janeiro to Brasilia, 
and the task of building a great new 
city in the heart of the backlands has 
moved forward by large strides. i 

9 Brazilian Embassy, Survey of the Bra- 


zilian Economy, 1959 (Washington: Brazilian 
Embassy, 1960), p. 15. 


The Argentine Paradox 


By ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 


Asstract: The Frondizi government in Argentina is com- 
mitted to democratic principles and international co-operation, 
but the Argentine people are committed to rabid nationalism 
and political fragmentation. A permanent crisis in Argentina 
since 1930 has produced extreme fragmentation, as distin- 
guished from pluralism, and has made it necessary for the 
military actively to protect the stability and integrity of what- 
ever government holds office. Although the behavior of the 
Argentines is generally typical of the behavior of peoples in 
underdeveloped countries, Argentina has long enjoyed national 
independence and has been well developed. The middle class 
is large, and literacy is high. Argentine nationalism cannot be 
explained as a simple function of the struggle for political in- 
dependence and economic development. Following the Perón 
debacle, however, Frondizi was compelled by economic neces- 
sity to adopt unpopular policies of economic stability and 
austerity. The resistance of the people to these has increased 
the dependence of Frondizi upon the military. Unless great 
successes are obtained before the Frondizi term expires, the 
policies which have come to be identified with him will almost 
certainly be reversed, and a situation similar to that in Cuba 
may result. In the immediate future, the United States, with- 
out being charged with interventionism, can only offer the help 
Argentina solicits. In the long run, the United States can 
advise and assist the Argentines, as Americans, in finding a 
solution for themselves.—Ed. 
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OR some time past, the political 
= behavior of the Argentine people 
has been marked by the traits of in- 
stability and perfervid nationalism that 
„one associates with the economically 
underdeveloped and politically inex- 
perienced peoples just emerging from 
colonial subjection in Africa and Asia. 
No matter how superficial the re- 
semblance may be, it is striking. It is 
also surprising, given the very great 
difference between the conditions of 
public life in Argentina and those pre- 
vailing among the new nations of the 
African-Asian group. For one thing, 
Argentina has been politically indepen- 
dent for a century and a half. For 
another, it has achieved a stage of eco- 
nomic development far higher: than 
theirs; on the world scale it is inter- 
mediate, and, in Latin America, it is 
the highest except Venezuela’s. In the 
relevant aspects of cultural develop- 
ment, too, such as schools and literacy, 
Argentina stands far ahead of the 
African-Asian peoples and, indeed, ap- 
proximates the level of Western Europe, 
the United States, and Canada. 


RECENCY OF THE PARADOX 


‘The paradox inherent in this contra- 
diction between the ‘condition of the 
Argentine people and their political 
behavior is of comparatively recent 
origin. In the half century before 1930, 
Argentina enjoyed a remarkably rapid 
economic development, and this was 
paralleled by a seemingly harmonious 
growth in political’ grace. In 1930, 
however, Argentina suffered a fall from 
grace from which it has never recov- 
ered. This was the beginning of the 
paradox with which we are concerned. 
Argentina’s economic and cultural 
levels are still high, but revolts have 
overthrown its government once in each 
of the past three decades—1930, 1943, 
1955. Most of the time, it has been 
governed by an oligarchy or a dictator- 
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ship, and its present constitutional gov- 
ernment owes its life to the armed 
forces. ` 

Both long-range and short-range con- 
siderations make the Argentine paradox 
a painful one for the United States. 
From the long-range point of view, the 
Argentine case casts doubt on basic 
assumptions of United States policy 
about the correlation between economic 
and çultural development on the one 
hand and political behavior on the 
other. Also, for the duration of the 
cold war, it cannot fail to be a matter 
of concern to the United States that 
the Western Hemisphere defense sys- 
tem is impaired by the never-ending 
ferment in one of the largest Latin- 
American countries. But the most im- 
mediate cause of concern to the United 
States is the precarious situation in 
which the friendly, co-operative, and 
constitutional government of President 
Arturo Frondizi now finds itself because 
its policies, so sound from Washington’s 
point of view, have alienated the ma- 
jority of the Argentine people. The 
latter are suffering from an acute case 
of ultranationalism and schizophrenia, 


„and yet Frondizi is pursuing a steady 


course aimed at international co-opera- 
tion, economic liberalization, and firm 
support of the West in the cold war, 
including the present Cuban phase of 
it. Hence the hand-to-mouth existence 
of his government. 

The United States has seldom if ever 
found an Argentine government more 
co-operative than the government of 
the one-time “Yankeephobe” Frondizi 
has most unexpectedly turn out to be: 
since it took office on May 1, 1958. 
But the present dichotomy between the 
government and the people of Argen- 
tina cannot continue indefinitely, not, 
at any rate, if the country remains 
committed to the democratic principles 
on which its present regime is based. 
Ultimately, one side or the other will 
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have to give way. The United States, 
therefore, has much at stake in identi- 
fying the reasons for the instability 
and intense nationalism that are a 
constant threat to Frondizi’s govern- 
ment. Once they have been identified, 


we shall be in a better position to . 


determine what if anything can be done 
to lessen and avert the threat. 


Two . MISTAKEN ASSUMPTIONS 


Let us begin by disposing of two 
clichés that obscure these reasons. 

One of these clichés represents the 
present tide of intense nationalism in 
various parts of the world as simply a 
function of the struggle for political 
independence and economic develop- 
ment among underdeveloped peoples 
emerging from colonialism. This does 
not fit the case of Argentina at all. 
Argentina has had its independence a 
long time and has lifted itself well out 
of the underdeveloped category, as 
already noted. In addition, its present- 
day cult of nationalism is anything but 
simple. Besides the elements shared 
with the new nations of Asia and 
Africa, it contains others of direct 
European lineage long naturalized in 
Argentina. The resultant compound is 
complex, full of contradictions, and, in 
some ways, unique. It resembles De 
Gaulle’s variety of nationalism much 
more closely than it does Lumumba’s, 
but contains elements of both. 

The other cliché represents. the 
growth of the middle class and the 
spread of education as infallible props 
of democracy. Again, the case of 
Argentina does not conform to the 
supposed rule. Argentina has long 
been in the vanguard of Latin America 
in both respects, with a literacy rate 


of about 85 per cent by 1930 and a. 


middle class comprising nearly half the 
country’s population by 1940. Yet the 
country has been ruled by either a 
dictatorship or an oligarchy nearly all 
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the time since General José Uriburu 
set up the first of the dictatorships in 
1930. Even today, the formally con- 
stitutional and democratic government 
established in 1958 under President 
Frondizi actually owes its continuance 
in office to the support of the dominant 
military elements headed by General 
Pedro Aramburu, who was the coun- 
try’s benevolent despot from shortly 
after General Juan Perón's overthrow 


in 1955 to Frondizi's inauguration in 


1958. 


TEHE ARMY IN GOVERNMENT 


As suggested by these references to 
Generals Uriburu, Perón, and Aram- 
buru, the most constant factor in the 
highly unstable Argentina of the past 
thrée decades has been the decisive 
political role of the armed forces. The 
role is relatively new; they began to 
play it in 1930. While they had 
intervened in politics from time to time 
in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, their interventions were 
sporadic and, in the minds of the 
military themselves, abnormal Nor- 
mally, they were regarded, and re- 
garded themselves, as the servants, not 
the masters, of the duly constituted 
civil government. Since 1930, how- 
ever, they have reversed their role, 
conceiving of themselves and, in fact, 
functioning as the final arbiter of the 
nation’s political disputes. At times 
they have participated in the govern- 
ment, and at times they have consti- 
tuted the whole of it. 

An example of the latter is General 
Aramburu’s provisional government of 
1955-1958. This was a benevolent 
dictatorship. It prided itself on being 
the agent of the “Liberating Revolu- 
tion” that had unhorsed Perón, and it 
pledged the re-establishment of demo- 
cratic, constitutional government at the 
earliest possible moment. It even set 
up a National Consultative, Council of 
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civilians representing all the political 
parties except the Peronists and Com- 
munists and actually consulted the 
council. But the decisions were made 
by a military junta drawn exclusively 
from the nation’s armed forces and 
headed by General Aramburu as pro- 
visional president, with Admiral Isaac 
Rojas as vice-president. 

“In due course, the provisional gov- 
ernment carried out its pledge. It held 
free elections early in 1958 and, on 
May 1, installed a civilian government 
controlled by the victorious Intransi- 
gent Radical Party (Unión Civica 
Radical Intransigente, or UCRI), under 
the party’s chief, Arturo Frondizi, as 
president. To the further credit of the 
military, it should be said that they 
kept their promise despite their deep 
dislike, of the UCRI and distrust of 
Frondizi, who was an extreme leftist 
and reputedly a fellow traveler and 
who had won a sweeping victory by a 
highly demogogic campaign and with 
the aid of many Peronist and Com- 
munist votes. 

But this act of self-abnegation on 
the part of the military did not by any 
means signify a surrender of their self- 
appointed role as final arbiter of the 
country’s political disputes. They still 
firmly assert that role today, which is 
shown by a speech made in two parts 
on March 14 and 15, 1960 by the 
commander in chief of the Argentine 
army, Lieutenant General Carlos Severo 
Toranzo Montero. Originally ad- 
dressed to a conclave of the army’s 
top brass, the speech was made public 
only in an emasculated version at that 
time. Two months later, however, 
when the threat of yet another up- 


heaval impended, the complete text was 


released for publication, possibly as a 
warning to the country’s malcontents 
not to try the army’s patience too 
severely. 

The occasion of General Toranzo’s 
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speech was the approaching national 
election which was to be held some two 
weeks later on March 27. The ostensi- 
ble purpose of the speech was to re- 
strain army hotheads bent on a mili- 
tary coup, in order to forestall the 
election, which was sure to go against 
the government, and, by derivation, 
against the armed forces, which were 
the government’s main support. Such 
a coup, warned General Toranzo, would 
lead, in the first instance, to a new 
military dictatorship, and that would. 
“definitely discredit us—morally, po- 
litically, and economically—in the eyes 
of the world.” ‘The next stage, he con- 
tinued, referring to the descamisados 
of thé Peronist period, would be 
marked by the reappearance of “ex- 
alted masses” as a political factor and 
that, in turn, would “get us into a 
situation like that of [Fidel Castro's] 
Cuba.” 

Yet General Toranzo’s admonition to 
the armed forces not to intervene in 
the political contest was coupled with 
the assurance that they already consti- 
tuted “a legitimate force of gravitation 
in the [nation’s] institutional order” 
and contributed to “the acceleration of 
national recovery.” He then made his 
thought more explicit in these words: 


In case of a national catastrophe, of 
acephaly, of the evolution of the govern- 
ment towards tyranny, the armed forces, 
disciplined in republican principles, are the 
best constitutional guarantee. They will 
thus be a powerful force of dissuasion in 
case either the government or [dissident] 
military elements take the wrong course. 


General Toranzo was only stating a 
fact when. he described the’ Argentine 
military as already a “force of gravita- 
tion in the institutional order.” The 
military have not merely kept Frondizi 
in power: they have also determined 
his use of power in important cases. 
One recent example is the adoption of 
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the so-called Conintes Plan, which 
expedites summary action by military 
courts against subversive elements. 
Another example is the federal inter- 
vention in 1960 in the important prov- 
ince of Córdoba, where the military 
forced Frondizi to remove a provincial 
government controlled by his own 
party and headed by a man who had 
been one of his closest political allies. 
‘The provincial government was charged 
with condoning terrorism on the part 
of the Peronist party, which was not 
only outlawed but was suspected of 
being leagued with the Cuban Castro. 


Tue CHANGE Since 1930 


The change in the political role of 
Argentina’s armed forces has come about 
because the crisis in the public life of 
the nation has become permanent since 
1930. Among the ‘factors that have 
made it permanent, one of the most im- 
portant is the revolution of rising ex- 
pectations among Argentine workers. 
This unsettling factor is often explained 
in terms of Peronism, but the problem is 
not that simple. True, Peronism is still 
strong in Argentina and still a major 
source of working-class unrest there. 
Peronism, however, is only a label and, 
unless the contents of the package that 
bears it are analyzed, it is more likely to 
conceal than to clarify the real source 
of trouble in Argentina. That source 
is a combination of certain social with 
certain political factors. The relative 
importance of the two is variously esti- 
mated by different observers, but it 
seems to be generally agreed that the 
combination of the two is what counts 
and that neither alone could have cre- 
ated the permanent state of crisis in 
which Argentina has lived for a whole 
generation. 

Socially and politically, Argentina is 
a highly fragmented country. Its frag- 
mentation is different from the pluralism 
which many of us think is one of the 
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best attributes of society in the United 
States. In Argentina, the divisions are 
sharper, deeper, and more numerous, 
and the several fragments either do not 
communicate with each other at all or 
else do so mainly to quarrel and fight. 
Hence the widespread feeling of frustra- 
tion and loss of direction that embitters 
domestic differences: and tends to per- 
petuate them. Hence, also, the equivocal 
attitude of the great bulk of the Argen- 
tine people toward the outside world. 
This attitude is compounded, on the one 
hand, of a xenophobic nationalism that 
blames Argentina’s troubles on foreign- 
ers, especially on foreign imperialists— 
identified formerly as Great Britain, now 
as the United States—and, on the other 
hand, of susceptibility to foreign doc- 
trines which, whether fascist or commu- 
nist, are obviously alien to Argentina’s 
own dominant political tradition, which 
is democratic. 

This situation is of comparatively 
recent origin: It could hardly have been 
foreseen even in the 1920's. It was 
certainly not foreseen by that acute 
observer, James Bryce, when he visited 
Argentina early in the preceding decade, 
shortly before World War I. Though 
he noted the existence of some serious 
tensions, he expected these to be resolved 
as the nation moved forward along the 
guide lines already established and gen- 
erally agreed upon—a continuation of 
the remarkably .rapid economic growth 
begun in the 1870’s and of the slower 
but apparently irresistible progress to- 
wards the realization of the democratic 
ideals on which the country was founded. 

Bryce’s two basic assumptions were 
valid when he wrote, and one of them 
still is. This is the assumption that 
Argentina has a high potential for fur- 
ther economic development. It has rich 
resources that have hardly been tapped. 
Even those that have been exploited on 
a large scale, such as its rich agricultural 
heartland, the pampa, could be utilized 
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to much better advantage. Though 
Argentina stretches from the subtropics 
to the antarctic, most of it lies in the 
temperate zone and there is ample room 
here for a population two or three times 
the size of the whole country’s present 
population, which is just over 20 mil- 
lion. Its economy is already diversified 
and its vigorous, alert, well-educated 
people have demonstrated an aptitude 
far the technical and managerial tasks 
of the modern age. 

'The trouble today is that events since 
Bryce wrote have invalidated his other 
basic assumption—the existence of a 
general agreement or national consensus 
on the main lines of public policy. It 
would be a gross distortion of the truth 
to picture the pre-1930 generation in 
Argentina as a belle époque of national 
happiness and harmony. "There were, in 
fact, several outbreaks of political and 
social strife. None of them, however, 
lasted long or upset a government. More 
important, the degree of political frag- 
mentation did not approach its present 
mark. Although there were some splin- 
ter groups, the great majority of politi- 
cally active Argentines ranged them- 
selves with one of two parties, either 
the aptly named Conservatives or the 
so-called Radicals. Despite their label, 
the latter were, in fact, less radical 
than the Democratic party of Woodrow 
Wilson. 

. Most important of all, there was fun- 
damental agreement between these two 
parties on both political and economic 
principles. True, the Conservatives kept 
themselves in power for many years by 
flouting the democratic principles that 
they, in common with the Radicals, 
professed. But, at least, they gave lip 
. service to those principles, and, when 
the rising tide of popular discontent con- 
fronted them with the choice of either 
yielding or provoking a revolt, they 
yielded. The Electoral Reform Law of 
1912, that brought the Radicals to 
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power for the first time in 1916, was the 
work of a Conservative government. 

` As for economic policy, the Radicals’ 
advent to power made no important 
change in this respect. The Conserva- 
tives had nurtured a capitalist free- 
enterprise system geared to Argentina's 
production of wheat and cereals for ex- 
port, and the Radicals continued this 
system, both on the home front and in 
Argentina's foreign relations. The only 
significant exception was the Radicals' 
establishment of an oil monopoly, and. 
even this grew out of measures initiated 
during the Conservative domination. 
Moreover, existing oil operations by for- 
eigners in Argentina were permitted to 
continue side by side with the state 
agency, and the latter was not devel- 
oped vigorously. The Radicals remained 
in power until 1930, but at no time in 
that period would it have made much 
difference in either domestic or foreign 
economic policy if control had been 
vested in the Conservatives instead. 


DissENSION AND FRAGMENTATION 


Ever since 1930 public life in Argen- 
tina has been different in both respects: 
the national consensus has disappeared, 
and what was essentially a two-party 
system has been increasingly - frag- 
mented. In the latest national election, 
March 1960, fragmentation reached the 
point that a dozen parties split the popu- 
lar vote; none of them obtained as much 
as one fourth of it; and the aggregate 
votes of the three largest parties, each 
bitterly hostile to. the other two, came 
to less than 70 per cent of the total. 

To be sure, the multiple-party system 
is not peculiar to Argentina, but it is 
relatively new in that country, and it 
seems to be spreading and taking firmer 
root there. Moreover, while it has never . 
proved a very salutary system in any 
country, it appears to be developing in 
a particularly noxious way in Argentina. 
This is partly because the differences be- 
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tween the three largest parties are not 
only bitter, as noted above, but basic. 
It is also because Argentina has a presi- 
dential system similar to that of the 
United States, except that its president’s 
term is six years and he cannot succeed 
himself. 

In certain situations, the stabilizing 
effect of this presidential system can be 
advantageous, but when it maintains a 
minority party in power over a long 
period in the face of overwhelming op- 
position on issues of great public con- 
cern, the result may be an explosion. 
This is the prospect confronting Argen- 
tina today. In the latest national elec- 
tion, March 1960, President Frondizi’s 
Intransigent Radicals polled a mere 21 
per cent of the total vote. To make 
matters still worse, most of the remain- 
der, or three quarters of the total vote, 
while split among several contending 
parties, was cast in opposition to the 
Frondizi government’s economic and so- 
cial policies. And, worst of all, Fron- 
dizi’s economic policy, which is the main 
target of their attack, is not only right 
but urgently needed. It would have to 
be followed by any responsible govern- 
ment, regardless of its own preferences 
and previous position, just as Frondizi 
himself adopted it after his election de- 
spite his long record of hostility to its 
main features: internationalism, free en- 


terprise, and encouragement to foreign . 


private capital investment and business 
enterprise even in the oil industry. 

If Frondizi’s government should fall, 
the opposition party or group that suc- 
ceeded him might, of course, do as he 


did and embrace the policies it had. 


previously assailed. But the next gov- 
ernment would be more likely to follow 
the very different and, in the short run, 
much easier course of inflation, as Presi- 
dent Kubitschek’s Brazilian government 
chose to do when confronted with a 
similar choice in 1959. In any case, 
on the evidence now available, this hypo- 
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thetical situation seems unlikely to arise 
in Argentina.  Frondizi has declared 
convincingly that he will not resign. He 
cannot be forced out so long as he re- 
tains the support of the armed forces, 
and he is apparently assured of that 
since he weathered in October 1960 the 
latest and severest of the many crises 
of his two-and-a-half-year-old adminis- 
tration. In other words, the present 
prospect is that he will continue to sit 
on the lid of a briskly boiling pot for 
more than three years to come. 

I think Frondizi's economic policy is 
sound, and I admire his courage in 
adopting and adhering to it. I also be- 
lieve the national crisis precipitated by 
it is by no means entirely of his own 
making. On the contrary, it was bound 
to come sooner or later as a consequence 
of forces at work in Argentina for the 
past three decades. 


EARLIER CONTRIBUTING FACTORS 


The current crisis is only the latest 
phase of Argentina’s time of troubles 
that began in 1930. Many factors com- 
bined to bring it on, and some of them 
reached far back into the past. They 
included large-scale immigration from 
abroad and migration within the coun- 
try; the weakening of the large but in- ' 
coherent middle class; the rapid growth 
of an industrial proletariat; a capitalist 
industrial system unchecked by social 
legislation such as that adopted by Ar- 
gentina’s next-door neighbors, Uruguay 


and Chile, in the 1920’s and 1930's; an 


increasingly rigid Jand system, domi- 
nated by the latifundio or great estate, 
which made it ever more difficult for a 
farm laborer to become a tenant and for 
a tenant to become an owner; the po- 
litical parties’ loss both of contact with 
the masses and of prestige among the 
people at large; complacency and stag- 
nation in the numerically small labor 
unions, which were confined largely to 
the skilled workers; the development of 
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a sense of a political mission among the 
armed forces; and the contagion of anti- 
democratic ideas from abroad—for ex- 
ample, from the Italy of Mussolini, from 
the Spain of Primo de Rivera, and from 
Germany, which had played a large part 
in training the Argentine army since the 
"turn of the century. l 

The beginning of Argentina’s time of 
troubles was heralded by the overthrow 
of Radical President Hipólito Irogoyen’s 
constitutional government in September 
1930 and its replacement by General 
José Uriburu’s dictatorship—Argentina’s 
first since the tyrant Rosas was ousted 
in 1852. Uriburu lasted little more than 
a year, for he had not mastered the art 
of modern dictatorship and never built 
up a mass following; he did not even 
have the united support of the armed 
forces. The regime that followed him 
likewise failed to keep up with the times. 
It was, in effect, a conservative restora- 
tion of an oligarchy which, like the 
Bourbons restored after Napoleon’s fall, 
had learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing. 

Through the next eleven dramatic 
years, from 1932 to 1943, this incredibly 
shortsighted oligarchy governed Argen- 
tina. During these years, the industrial 

* proletariat of Argentina nearly doubled; 
by 1945 it numbered one million, but it 
was politically homeless until Perón pro- 
vided it with the mansion of “justicial- 
ism." In the 1930’s, new deals of vari- 
ous kinds took place in the United 
States, Mexico, Colombia, Chile, Brazil, 
France, and Spain; they had no counter- 
part in Argentina. Simultaneously, Hit- 
ler rose to power, and then World War 
II ran more than half its course. The 
best response the Argentine government 
could make to this challenge was a sterile 
neutralism qualified toward the end by 
a secret and futile effort to obtain arms 
from the Axis. All this time, the oli- 
garchy gave Argentina a government of 
the pre-1912 model. It was preparing 
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to stage another fraudulent national 
election when, in June 1943, the armed 
forces, feeling grossly neglected, re- 
asserted their regenerating mission and 
once more took over the government. 

Power was now vested in a military 
junta, but its politically most gifted, 
member, Juan Perón, soon emerged as 
its strong man with a formula new to 
Latin America: a regime based not only 
on the armed force of the military but 
also on the political strength of the 
regimented workers, the descamisados. 
Most unfortunately for Argentina, Perón 
lacked vision to match his opportunity. 
Instead, he gave the country ten years 
of ruinous opportunism that left it an 
economic wreck when he was at last 
ousted in September 1955. 

In a courageous effort to pick up the 
pieces, President Frondizi adopted, late 
in 1958, an economic program of stabili- 
zation and austerity under the auspices 
of the International Monetary Fund and 
with-aid from the United States. This 
program cost him his initial popularity 
and in March 1960 completely reversed 
the overwhelming victory at the polls 
that he had won in the spring of 1958. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The present situation in Argentina 
may have serious consequences for the 
United States as well.as for Argentina. 


These consequences should be faced 


without equivocation by anyone con- 
cerned with policy: making in either 
country. 
In the first place, Frondizi’s increas- 
ingly obvious dependence upon the mili- 
tary to keep him in power in the face 
of the rising and now general public 
opposition to his basic policies has 
strengthened the Argentine trend of the 
past thirty years towards the permanent 
establishment of the armed forces as the 
final arbiter of political disputes in that 
country. That Frondizi has the law 
and the constitution on his side does not 
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-alter the fact that the decisive political 
role of the Argentine military is clearer 
than at any time since the short-lived 
dictatorship of General José Uriburu in 
1930-1931. This is clearer than it was 
even in the time of Perón, for his regime 
rested on the twin pillars of the military 
and the descamísados. 

In the second place, while military 
support may well enable Frondizi to 
stay in office and maintain his unpopular 
economic policy to the end of his consti- 
tutional term in 1964, it cannot sup- 
press, and is, indeed, likely to embitter 
further, the frustrated opposition. It 
will almost certainly do so unless Fron- 
dizi’s policy of stabilization and aus- 
terity proves a resounding success in a 
short time, so that popular discontent 
is appeased by a general economic re- 
covery and expansion with widely dif- 
„fused benefits, Otherwise, the ferment 
will continue to grow, and the atmos- 
phere of permanent domestic crisis will 
reduce, if it does not entirely cancel out, 
the value of the support Argentina has 
been giving the cause of the West in 
the cold war since Frondizi took office in 
1958. This need not happen. The new 
economic program has already been 
highly successful in increasing Argen- 
tina's domestic petroleum production, 
thereby greatly alleviating her balance- 
of-payments difficulties. But that is 
only a beginning; much more remains 
to be done. 

In the third place, and worst of all 
from the United States’ point of view, 
there is the danger that the continuation 
of the Argentine strife in its present 
terms may result in identifying the salu- 
tary policies to which Frondizi was so 
recently converted with Frondizi him- 
self. In that eventuality, all these poli- 
cies might become so irretrievably in- 
volved in the now general hostility to 
his administration that, whether from 
conviction or from political prudence, 
the next administration would feel obli- 
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gated to alter or even reverse the course 
he has followed. 

Something of this sort has just hap- 
pened in Cuba, where the identification 
of pro-Western policies with the detested 
Batista regime prepared the way for 
Fidel Castro's rabid Yankeephobia and 
his desertion of the West for the com- 
munist bloc. Cuba is not Argentina, 
and all arguments from analogy are vul- 
nerable. Yet it would be foolhardy to 
deny the possibility that—as General 
Toranzo suggested in his speech in 
March 1960—something resembling the 
Cuban pattern of the past two years 
might develop within the next few years 
in Argentina. There, as in Cuba, a 
dangerous social ferment is at work and 
is becoming identified with opposition 
to pro-Western policies, while the ele- 
ments favoring co-operation with the 
West in general and the United States in 
particular have suffered more than have 
those opposing it from contemporary 
Argentina's curse of political fragmen- 
tation. 


THE OUTLOOK 


The reasons why the current situation 
in Argentina is one of great concern to 
the United States are obvious and com- 
pelling.. But there is not a great deal 
the United States can do about it in the 
short run.. The United States is not 
omnipotent, even in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and this may be one of its many 
foreign problems that it cannot solve 
by itself or even do much to help others 
solve. Its offers of help are very likely 
to be misconstrued as intervention. In 
this case, whatever kind of short-range 
solution is found will have to be pro- 
vided by the Argentine people them- 
selves. They will have to do the work, 
and the most the United States can do 
is to help give them the tools they want. 

The long-range outlook is better, be- 
cause the approach can be more gradual 
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and less challenging to national sensi- 
tivity. The United States has recently 
made a start in the right direction 
through a variety of measures. Some of 
these relate to Latin America at large, 
but they have an important bearing, 
direct or indirect, on the situation in 
Argentina. They include not only direct 
financial assistance, but also diplomatic 
support of Latin-American efforts—such 
as those pressed by President Frondizi 
on his trip to Europe in June'and July 
of 1960—to gain a voice in. the Euro- 
pean Common Market's discussions of 
policies affecting the outlet for agricul- 
tural and pastoral commodities of the 
kind produced by Latin America. 
country in that area has more interest 
in this effort than Argentina. Since, 
despite their highly developed national- 
ism, the Argentine people also share in 
some measure the broader and rising 
cult of Latin Americanism, another step 
in the right direction was taken when, 
at the Bogotá meeting of the Pan Ameri- 
can “Committee of Twenty-one” in Sep- 
tember 1960, the United States unveiled 
its $500 million program for aiding so- 
cial development in Latin America. 

‘A salutary feature of the latter pro- 
gram is its stress on self-help in a 
variety of ways. One of the ways most 
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strongly recommended is tax reform 
aimed at placing the tax burden on those 
best able to pay. Argentina is one of 
the countries most in need of such a 
reform. In 1959 only 22 per cent of 
its national revenue was derived from 
taxes on income and wealth, as com- 
pared with 32 per cent in Mexico, 33 
per cent in Brazil, 34 per cent in Chile, 
42 per cent in Venezuela, 43 per cent 
in Colombia, and 81 per cent in the 
United States. 

By exerting such pressure as it prop- 
erly can to bring about a correction of 
this situation in Argentina, the United 
States will be doing the latter a favor 
and promoting its own long-range in- 
terests. A tax reform of this kind would 
almost certainly be more productive as 
well as more equitable than the present 
tax system. It would, therefore, tend 
not only to appease social discontents 
but also, by providing funds for more 
rapid economic development, it would 
relieve the frustrations which have con- 
stituted a major source both of Argen- 
tina’s internal commotions and of its 
weakness as an ally in the cold war. 
The United States cannot solve Argen- 
tina’s problems, but in these and other 
ways it can help the Argentines find a 
solution for them. 
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The Revolution Next Door: Cuba 
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sonality, has led it along an erratic path of development, but 
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The Revolution has been chiefly social and economic, not politi- 
cal. Fidel Castro, his brother Ratl, and Dr. Ernesto Guevara 
have quite different personalities, but Fidel alone dominates 
the Revolution. In recent months, the movement has shifted 
far to the left, due to both positive and negative factors; Rus- 
sian and Chinese Communist influence is now considerable. 
'The major defects of the Revolution include its failure to de- 
velop institutional apparatus other than the Communist party, 
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for themselves. The Revolution has had an enormous impact 
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as well. 
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T seems an entirely safe conclusion 
that Fidel Castro has been respon- 
sible for the spreading of more tons of 
printer’s ink acróss more acres of news- 
print over the world than any other 
Latin American in history. He would 
have competitors: Batista, whose. bete 
noire and nemesis he became, Perón, 
Rojas Pinilla, Pérez Jiménez, Trujillo, 
and others, but assuredly he would be 
far out in front in news coverage. 

It is the more remarkable in that the 
record goes back for so short a time. 
The first New York Times Index men- 
tion of *F Castro" was dated August 2, 
1953; its first reference to “Fidelistas” 
was for June 26, 1956; its first portrait 
listing of the barbudo on December 1, 
1956. Beginning with the Oriente inva- 
sion in December 1956, Castro was in 
the headlines, and he has not since been 
displaced. 

Another certain record is that Fidel 
is the most charismatic figure produced 
by Latin America, at least in this cen- 
tury. The degree of adulation given him 


even yet by vast numbers of, Cubans. 


and others in Latin America is fantastic 
and incredible. Were he to die tomor- 
row, his political canonization would be 
automatic and instantaneous. 

A further introductory generalization 
to be made is that both the man and 
the movement he heads are remarkably 
complex. The “winds that swept Mex- 
ico" for some years, half a century ago 
stirred up enormous dust eddies and 
resulted in more sheer chaos for a time 
than Cuba has experienced since Janu- 
ary 1, 1959, but the Cuban Revolution 


is no less complicated than: was the’ 


Mexican. 

Castro's domination of Cuban events 
is virtually unique. Some years ago, I 
wrote that José Batlle of Uruguay had 
probably had more influence on his 
country in his time than any other man 
' in the past two centuries. But that was 
before Castro. The history of Cuba in 
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the last two or thrée years is the biog- 
raphy of Fidel. Whether the ultimate 
record is written in black ink or red, 
it cannot conceal the features of Castro 
looming through at every point. 


 PrATTISM 


It is yet too early to say with finality 
just why a revolution of the nature and 
extent of that in Cuba should have come 
to that country rather than to any of 
half a. dozen others in Latin America. 
Cuba is not the least developed Latin- 
American republic. Its income per 
capita, is not the lowest. ts recent 
dictator, Batista, was perhaps not the 
harshest or most erratic of Latin Ameri- 
ca’s tyrants. The tentative answer to 
the question is probably a combination 
of partial reasons, not the least of which 
was the lingering persistence of Plattism 
despite the fact that the amendment of 
unsavory reputation had for more than 
a quarter of a century been officially 
erased from the statute books. 

Even for a decade before its abroga- 
tion in 1934, the amendment had not 
been severely or concretely applied. 
Nonetheless, Cuba continued to experi-' 
ence a significant degree probably of 
economic and certainly of psychological 
subordination to the United States, a 
subordination, incidentally, which was 
sedulously fostered by certain Cuban 
politicians for their own devious ends. 
The social and economic imbalances 
within Cuba had also been of great im- 
portance. It can scarcely be denied— 
though obviously the generalization is 
not limited to Cuba among Latin-Ameri- 
can states—that wealthy persons were 
more loyal to class than to country. 


GROWTH OF THE REVOLUTION 


At any rate, the revolution came. 
Only later did it become a Revolution. 
Castro’s original plans for the change 
were fuzzy. They did not constitute 
a blueprint, scarcely a rough sketch— 
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although he had at an early date ex- 
pressed some passionate but murky 
objectives of social justice. Herbert 
Matthews of the New York Times, in a 
paper read at Stanford University in 
October 1959, applied two groups of 
strong adjectives to Castro: “emotional, 
inexperienced, confused, amateurish, 
passionate, willful, arrogant” and “de- 
cent, honest, brave, sincere, idealistic.” 
The seeming contradiction is entirely 
justifiable: Castro himself is contradic- 
tory. ` 

Probably the highlight of the gradual 
emergence of a blueprint for the Revo- 
lution came with the publication in May 
1959 of the law for agrarian reform. 
In almost any country of Latin America, 
having, as most of them do, a strongly 
ruralistic foundation, despite the rapid 
development of urbanism, land reform 
of some sort inevitably has a high pri- 
ority in any genuine social revolution. 

A thorough analysis of the Cuban law 
of agrarian reform, which space limita- 
tions preclude attempting here, would 
involve both its content and its impli- 
cations and application. In all such 
respects, the law has been controversial 
and has become as much a revolutionary 
symbol as an implement. 

What is more concrete and of immense 
practical importance is the fantastic 
growth of the National Institute of 
Agrarian Reform (INRA), the gigantic 
organization directing the program. It 
was estimated that by mid-1960 INRA 
had title to more than half of Cuba’s 
area. No counterpart to such adminis- 
trative mushrooming can be found in 
Latin-American politics, not even in the 
case of Argentina’s Fundación Eva Perón 
and its Instituto Argentino de Promoción 
del Intercambio (IAPI). Except for the 
fact that Castro is the Revolution and 
the Revolution is Castro, Antonio Núñez 
Jiménez, director of INRA, would, from 
his stance on Olympus, be one of the 
most powerful persons in the hemisphere. 
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Whether public control of so vast an 
operation and one so beset with all man- 
ner of economic problems can be suc- 
cessfully handled by a regime as mana- 
gerially inexperienced is a very real 
question. 

A fact that the United States press 
has too little emphasized is that un- 
doubted progress appears to have been 
made in giving Cubans a better life. 
They have more schools, improved hous- 


ing, more ample vacation opportunities, 


a better diet. It is impossible to say 
how many Cubans or what proportion 
of the whole population have been af- 
fected by such changes, but the number 
and proportion seem significant. And 
it also seems undeniable that such im- 
provements are not merely in the form 
of a few carefully displayed showcases 
with a tawdry and sordid situation pre- 
vailing behind the publicly shown facade, 


A SoctaL MOVEMENT 


The Revolution’s political aspects—at 
least insofar as any significant degree of 
democratization is concerned—have been 
ignored, almost contemptuously by Cas- 
tro, uncomplainingly by the people. It 
is a social revolution and more pristinely 
so than its Mexican counterpart half a 
century earlier. It seems inevitable that 
it will have political facets of an inter- 
national sort—indeed, it has them now— 
but, thus far, the leaders could scarcely 
have been less interested in the tradi- 
tional political apparatus and processes 


‘familiar to the occidental world. 


Up to a point, the Revolution had a 
good deal in common, so far as contem- 
porary movements go, with the reforms 
led by Nasser in Egypt. It is danger- 
ous, however, to equate the Cuban Revo- 
lution across the board with any other: 
in many respects it is sui generis—but 
quite possibly a prototype for later ones. 

Being almost unique, it is in order 
to speculate—and, indeed, that is all 
that can be done—as to whether its 
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developing form has proceeded accord- 
ing to any plan or whether it has 
emerged, by happenstance, as it were, 
from the minds of a few men. The latter 
course seems nearer the truth. The 
number of persons who exercise a basic 
influence on the course of the Revolu- 
tion is very small, perhaps not more 
than six or eight. Even such persons 
as Nüfiez Jiménez or Raül Roa, the 
foreign minister, powerful though they 
are, could be dismissed instantly and 
scarcely a ripple would be caused. 

The two persons occupying the well- 
publicized positions closest to Fidel, his 
brother Raúl and Dr. Ernesto “Che” 
Guevara, are of a quite: different sort. 
Raül Castro, officially the second in 
command, has a wide reputatiori as a 
killer, one who simply liquidates oppo- 
nents with aplomb and even zest. Many 
Cubans who have come to dislike Fidel 
Castro and all he stands for would still 
vastly prefer to see Cuba's destiny in 
his hands than in those of his younger 
brother. Raül Castro has, up to now, 
so far as is known, shown complete 
loyalty to his brother; should he get 
delusions of grandeur, he could become 
a dangerous -and sinister figure. 

Guevara’s talents are different. He 
has remarkable organizing ability and 
is less emotional and confused than the 
“maximum leader” himself. It is very 
difficult to ‘assume that Guevara does 
not know exactly where he wants the 
Cuban movement, dnd himself, to go; 
it is much easier to draw that conclusion 
with regard to Fidel Castro. Guevara 
has had to turn his ability in various 
directions—military, diplomatic, eco- 
nomic—but thus far he has achieved 
considerably more success than most 
persons initially gave him-a chance of 
doing. : j 

Neither Raúl Castro nor Guevara has 
the hold on the Cuban people that Fidel 
does. Were Fidel to be taken out of 
the picture, the Cuban people might 
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follow either of the others, but it would 
be on more rational grounds, because 
the other two do not and seemingly 
could not exercise the sheer magic em- 
ployed almost instinctively by Fidel. 


THE COMPLEX CASTRO 


Fidel himself will probably be psycho- 
analyzed for years to come. He is one 
of the most complex characters ever to 
play a major role on a national and 
international political stage. It seems 
probable that Castro has and perhaps 
always has had a compulsive need to 
be fighting someone or something. At 
any rate, some of the evidence stemming 
from his university days indicates a 
strong devélopment of that personality 
trait even then. Neither his personal 
nor his ideological bravery can be ques- 
tioned. Nor can the seriousness with 
which he must be viewed be doubted. 
If the opponent is not Batista, it be- 
comes Trujillo and then a personified 
Uncle Sam; if it is not the deeply 
rooted graft which Cuba practiced for 
many years, then it is the specter of 
United States economic. imperialism, 
symbolic or real. This role of being 
St. George or Don Quixote necessitates 
an endless supply of dragons or wind- 
mills and, thus far, they have not failed 
Castro; the ones he has conjured: up 
have impressed the majority of Cubans, 
and many other Latin Americans as well, 
as being real rather than imaginary. 

It seems certain that Castro has, by 
design, erected his pinnacle of eminence 
with so small an area that it can be. 
occupied only by himself, not simul- 
taneously by Raúl, not by Guevara. | 
Castro cannot tolerate criticism and 
seemingly takes even friendly advice 
from only a few, although those few act 
generally as a team. It is yet uncer- 
tain to what extent, if at all, the filter 
of transmission and frequent distortion 
of ideas which so often surrounds men 
in the lonely isolation of Castro operates 
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in his case. Perhaps his subtle sense of 
identification with the mass of the Cu- 
bans, a sense he recognizes and capi- 
talizes on strongly, is sufficient to nullity 
the insidious effects coming from lack 
of regular intellectual and political con- 
tact and exchange with large numbers 
of people. 

Given three men with personality 
Characteristics as different as those of 
the Castro brothers and Guevara, but 
with Fidel unquestionably occupying top 
spot, it seems all the more certain that 
the unfolding of the Revolution would 
be by chance rather than deliberate plan. 
Assuming, for the sake of the argument, 
that it runs its course, it may be that 
some years from now it will appear to 
form a grand design, unitary, symmetri- 
cal, and complete, but, up to now, it 
seems primarily to have "jest growed." 


SHIFT TO THE LEFT 


The most ‘purposeful and calculated 
guidance- thus far given the Cuban 
Revolution seems to have been in its 
shift to the left. To account for this, 
both positive and negative factors can 
be cited. The positive ones are provided 
by the sympathy given and the subtle 
insinuation of ideas and overtones ac- 
complished by Communists within Cuba 
as well as by the Soviet Union and its 
satellites and, of course, Communist 
China. The Communist party in Cuba 
contains from 20,000 to 30,000 mem- 
bers. That does not, at first, seem 
large, but, assuming it for the sake of 
the arithmetic to be 25,000, it would 
mean, on a comparable basis, a Commu- 
nist party of more than 670,000 mem- 
bers in the United States. What is 
more important than size is the high 
degree of discipline and enthusiasm in 
Cuban Communist ranks. 

It is not necessary to conclude that 
Fidel Castro is a Communist; he almost 
certainly is not. What is, at this point, 
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more important is the degree to which 
he has become politically and economi- 
cally beholden to the Communists. 
Analogies are again in order: up to an 
early point, the similarity to the devel- 
opments in Guatemala in the early 
1950’s is suggestive. Arbenz found that 
some of his most vocal and imaginative 
support and sympathy—-whether genu- 


'ine or spurious is not of consequence— 


came from the small core of Guatemalan 
Communists. He would have been less 
than human not to appreciate it and to 
react favorably to it even though he 
may naively have felt that he could dis- 
card it when desirable. Similarly in 
Cuba, the Communists, who mounted 
the Castro bandwagon so late in its 
parade to success that their motives 
should have been suspect for that rea- 
son if no other, soon succeeded in in- 
sinuating themselves into the forefront 
of supporters of the cause. With their 
typical opportunism and facility for tak- 
ing expedient positions, they have pro- 
gressively improved that role. It has 
been Cuban Communists of long and 
unimpeachable professional standing 
who have led the procession toward sup- 
port of the Revolution, and, as usual, 
there has been the careful but, of course, 
artificial divorcement from ostensible 
relation with activity by the recently 
established Soviet embassy in Cuba. 
The Guatemalan and Cuban examples 
differ in that, in the former case, the 
activity of the Soviet government itself, 
via propaganda and diplomacy, was far 
less than in the more recent Cuban situ- 
ation. Of course, the stakes in the 
Cuban drama and the capacity for Com- 
munist mischief inherent in it are far 
greater. Geographic and strategic con- 
siderations ulso. differ from those in 
Guatemala some years ago. Khrush- 


.chev’s decision not to visit Cuba in the 


fall of 1960 doubtless had implications 
not altogether apparent on the suríace, 
but it certainly canhot be taken to mean 
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a lessened Soviet interest in the Cuban 
Revolution. . 

The negative factors helping to ex- 
plain the increasing orientation of the 
Cuban Revolution toward Soviet policy 
and programs are to be found in-the 


reprisals taken by the United States ` 


government at various times in recent 
months. Whether these were justified or 
not—and, admittedly, the provocation 
was considerable—is beside the point at 
the moment. In terms of consequences, 
they could not but operate to push 
Cuban policy closer to the Soviet. It 
was simply the application of a New- 
tonian law in politics: for every action 
there is an equal and opposite reaction. 


BALANCE SHEET OF THE SHIFT 


It seems peculiarly unfortunate—and, 
hopefully, this is not simply rationali- 
zation—that the Cuban Revolution has 
been maneuvered as far toward the 
Communist position as it has. The so- 
cialization of Cuba has proceeded very 
rapidly in recent months—not only most 
of the land but almost all large enter- 
prise has been taken over by the gov- 
ernment—but if that phenomenon had 
taken place by itself, without involve- 
ment with international East-West rival- 
ries, it could be judged simply on its 
social, economic, and political wisdom 
or unwisdom. 

But, when the Revolution becomes 
as intricately intermeshed as it has with 
Soviet program and policy, it becomes 
involved, perhaps inextricably, with 
forces which can contribute nothing of 
a constructive sort to the genuine fur- 
therance of the substantive ends which 
Castro seeks. Perhaps.the Soviet con- 
tribution even to Castro's procedural 
purposes would similarly be to his dis- 


advantage. Certainly, it would be naive, 


to assume that anything but Soviet in- 
terests molded Soviet actions in the 
liaison. Castro, that is, could very pos- 
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sibly have achieved his goal by a route 
of Cuban nationalism without taking a 
Sino-Soviet Old Man of the Sea onto his 
shoulders. Broad though those shoul- 
ders are, he perhaps has passed the point 
at which he could rid himself of the 
incubus. Castro has been described as 
politically astute, but it is difficult to 
accept that as true—on other than an 
instinctive basis and to a slight degree— 
in the face of the way in which he has 
succumbed to Soviet sorcery. 

The Revolution has, then, and not too 
subtly, gravitated into a distinctly class 
movement and has become considerably 
overlaid with an ugly patina of Com- 
munist corrosion. As that trend has 
become more obvious, the number of 
defections and physical escapes from 
Cuba has increased. Some of these can ' 
be written off as motivated by personal 
reasons and not founded on an honor- 
able and honest opposition to the Castro 
regime. 

In other cases, that explanation cer- 
tainly cannot be given: the defectors are 
capable, sincere, and deeply troubled, 
doubtless feeling in most cases that the 
Revolution is going too far and too fast. 
From a purely tactical point of view, it 
would seem that Castro, by the radical 
nature of some of-his recent steps— 
the rental-purchase decrees, for example 
—has unnecessarily alienated additional 
middle-class support without substan- 
tially adding to the lower-class affection 
he already had: One cannot help but 
speculate on the degree to which such 
recent actions have been Communist 
inspired. But, of course, a Revolution 
should not be judged on the tactical 
considerations involved. ` 


Poor INSTITUTIONALIZATION 


The Revolution, in its course since the 
beginning of 1959, has developed a num- 
ber of broad defects, some by default 
or neglect to realize opportunities and 
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needs. Perhaps the gravest and most 
serious of these is the failure, at least 
thus far, to develop adequate institu- 
tional apparatus in the country. 

It went without saying that the Ba- 
tista army would need to be remade or 
even dissolved. It would have been, 
quite apart from its doubtful loyalty to 
the Revolution and even after large-scale 
purges, a psychological reminder and 
symbol of the ancien régime and, as 
such, could not be tolerated. It has 
been dissolved. The thousands of for- 
mer enlisted men wander the streets of 
Havana and other Cuban cities, unem- 
ployed and pathetic, a sort of counter- 
part of the Chilean ro£os, though, under 
the circumstances, perhaps not so so- 
cially explosive. Taking the place of 
the old army is the new militia, perhaps 
a distinction without a difference. But 
it is far larger in numbers and far more 
indoctrinated in ideology and loyalty. 
As a feeder for the militia, Cuba has 
come to have many armed youth groups, 
training and saluting in a fashion which 
visitors have sometimes found reminis- 
cent of the Hitler Jugend. 

The militia have been regarded bs 
some as providing at least a potential 
apparatus by which continuity could be 
given the Revolution. There seems, 
however, at least to date, to have been 
little effort to make the militia institu- 
tionally independent of Castro even 
though remaining politically loyal to 
him. Then, too, the militia has been 
formed de novo and lacks the organiza- 
tional and political experience to make 
it an effective and imaginative instru- 
ment, other than militarily, if thrown 
on its own. It seems wholly a creature 
of Castro. 

The traditional Cuban parties cannot 
be looked to with any hope for provid- 
ing apparatus. Graft and cynicism so 
affected party activity that Castro tends 
to say of.them, in effect, and even in- 
cluding the Auténticos and Ortodoxos, 
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a plague on all your houses. Early in 
his period of control, his excuse for 
postponing elections was that he wished 
to wait until an effective party opposi- 
tion could develop. That rationale has 
long since been abandoned. 

Nor can the Catholic Church be as- 
sumed to provide much potentiality for 
the needed institutional apparatus. Its 
role has been somewhat uncertain, and, 
thus far, Castro has mounted no frontal 
attack against it, but the straws in the 
wind indicate that the Church would 
far more likely gravitate into clear oppo- 
sition to the Revolution than support of 
it, granting that an ambiguous position 
could not be indefinitely maintained. A 
showdown between the Revolution and 
the Church in Cuba might have epic 
proportions, but, at present, it seems 
that large numbers of Cubans would, if 
faced by that unwelcome necessity, vote 
for the Revolution rather than the 
Church. In any event, it seems un- 
thinkable that the Church could, either 
in alliance with Castro or in succession 
to him, provide the needed apparatus. 
In one or two other Latin-American 
countries, it might, but, in Cuba, it al- 
most certainly could not. 


THE 26TH oF JULY MOVEMENT 


After such possibilities are ruled out, 
what remains? Some months ago the 
answer of many persons would have 
been: the 26th of July Movement. It 
initially provided an instrumentality, 
amorphous and perhaps even inverte- 
brate, but full of rich, red blood, keenly 
sensitive nerve tips, and active brain 
cells. But the 26th of July Movement 
has been permitted to disintegrate al- 
most wholly. Whether it could be re- 
vived and filled with new vigor is an 
open question. It seems almost inex- 
plicable that Castro would have allowed 
this deterioration and virtual disappear- 
ance, except for nostalgic symbolism, 
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but the fact remains that he has done so. 

The answer must be given, then, that 
the only institutional channel and appa- 
ratus now of significance in the Cuban 
landscape is the Communist party. It 
is the only political party, if we can call 
it that, now allowed free operation in 
Cuba, and its leaders have reveled in an 
ever-increasing glare of limelight. It 
cannot for an instant be assumed that 
the party’s basic and abiding loyalty is 
to Castro or to the Revolution. 

The Cuban people have not been 
given, and the regime shows no signs of 
imminently planning to give them a 
training in and the machinery for oper- 
ating the fundamental economic and po- 
litical processes which are necessary to 
the life of any country today. All de- 
pends on Castro. If, perchance, he, 
Raúl, and “Che” were to be simultane- 
ously removed by a bomb on some pub- 
lic occasion, the chances would appear 
considerably better than even that only 
the Cuban Communist party would. be 
institutionally prepared to step into the 
breach and take over. 


PorurAR VoIcE AND Wir. Lost 


A second major defect is the increas- 
ing lack of freedom of expression 
through all normal channels of commu- 
nication. A Revolution inevitably rides 
roughshod over much opposition; it is 
a strong brew and not the pale, pink tea 
served at a genteel party. Nonetheless, 
the degree to which suppression of even 
honest: opposition has gone in Cuba is 
deplorable. The opinion of those whose 
pocketbook nerve is rubbed rzw is natu- 
rally prejudiced, but those persons by 
no means provide all instances of sup- 
pression of opposition in contemporary 
Cuba. Some modern Milton could well 
pen a new Areopagitica about the peril- 
ous state of free speech in today’s Cuba. 

A third defect, related to the one just 
mentioned, is the degree to which the 
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people have abdicated their right and 
duty to think. In frenzied mass meet- 
ings, they are, of course, hypnotically 
swayed, and that is understandable and 
perhaps forgivable. It is not reassuring, 
however, that they allow themselves to 
caricature the political process by shout- 
ing that they do not want elections, that 
they have already elected Castro and 
have given him a full vote of confidence 
and power. Whether he will, like Cin- 
cinnatus, return that power to the peo- 
ple when the crisis is past remains to 
be seen. The Cuban people must, of 
course, be trained to use and not to 
abuse power, but their thoughtless and 
irrational abdication of it and their fail- 
ure to express any wish for it are, to say 
the least, disturbing. 

It is similarly not reassuring that an 
educated and intelligent Cuban littera- 
teur should write, as one did to a friend 
of the author’s, comparing Castro not to 
Gandhi or Lincoln but to Christ. "This 


abandonment of the faculty of critical 


thinking is one of the major, though per- 
haps inevitable, weaknesses of this phase 
of the Revolution. Many have said 
that Castro and his colleagues have be- 
come drunk with power, which is per- 
haps another way of saying that they 
have, morally though not financially, 
failed, after all, to heed Lord Acton’s 
dictum that power corrupts and total 
power corrupts absolutely. 


CUBA AND LATIN AMERICA 


A movement of the depth and com- 
plexity of the Cuban Revolution must 
obviously have highly important impli- 
cations for both the United States and 
Latin America. Never at any time, not 
by the Mexican or the Uruguayan or 
any other such movement, has Latin 
America been so stirred as by the poten- 
tialities of the Cuban Revolution. The 
implications of its projection to other 
parts of Latin America are tremendous, 
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and Castro has been fully aware of 
them. The Cuban Revolution.is un- 
questionably a major item in the island’s 
potential export trade. Let us consider, 
first, the Revolution's impact on Latin 
America, because that, in considerable 
measure, will condition its effect on the 
United States. 

Castro has not appealed to the Latin- 
American collective imagination only as 
a dramatic and colorful individual. 
Much more, deeply, he symbolizes the 
aspirations of the Latin-American com- 
moner for a better life. That economic 
and perhaps even social improvement, 
though certainly not political democrati- 
zation, can conceivably be achieved 
under Communist systems as well as 
under occidental democracy has been 
brought home to the Latin-American 
man in the street by the vastly improved 
communications of mid-twentieth cen- 
tury. He is not as devoted to the tra- 
ditional democracy of the West as are 
most people in the United States because 
he has known less of it. He is still 
certainly a potential customer for a 
Communist brand of progress. 

Castro is, to an uncomfortable degree, 
correct when he implies or states forth- 
rightly that the governments in more 
than one Latin-American state do not 
really speak for large numbers of those 
they govern. In a broad social sense, 
this may well be true of more than just 
the recognizable dictatorships. A basic 
question that leaders in more than one 
republic face, then, is whether an en- 
lightened and democratic but “tradi- 
tional” regime can bring that better life 
to its people—complicated as the prob- 
lem is by Latin America’s population 
explosion—with sufficient rapidity and 
fullness to forestall the spontaneous out- 
burst of a Cuban-type revolution in the 
given country. If such additional ex- 
plosions come in Latin America and if, 
in the meantime, Castro has proceeded 
with a sellout to communism in a suffi- 
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ciently adroit fashion as not to alienate 
the masses of Latin-American popula- 
tions, the implications and potentialities 
of Cuba’s and Castro’s relationship to 
such revolutions are so obvious as not 
to need exposition. 


CUBA AND THE UNITED STATES 


Capitalism, rugged individualism, pri- 
vate enterprise—whatever the symbols 
and images may be—have not sold them- 
selves to Latin America as widely and 
thoroughly as many in the United States 
think should be the case. Scores of 
millions of Latin Americans have to be ` 
shown. 

A context of this kind predetermines 
the impact of the Cuban Revolution on 
the United States. The government 
of the United States—Castro attempts 
to make a distinction between it and the 
people in general—has traditionally had 
most of its contacts with the more “re- 
spectable” officials and other persons in 
Latin America. There is nothing wrong 
with this, but, in countries with as much 
social distortion and imbalance as are 
to be found in parts of Latin America, 
it may be unrealistic. Today’s “respect- 
able” people may not be tomorrow’s 
leaders. 

It is not simply a matter of remedy- 
ing the current deeply rooted practice 
and attitude by following the excellent 
advice of Dr. Milton Eisenhower and 
giving an abrazo to the democrats and 
only a handshake to the dictators. That 
is important, but a more basic revision 
of attitude and approach is called for. 
Henry J. Kaiser, Jr., put it well in a 
recent West Coast conference when he 
said, “Poverty in Asia, disease in Africa, 
illiteracy in the Middle East, inflation 
or recession in Latin America must be- 
come as much our concern as racial 
problems in Birmingham or unemploy- 
ment problems in Pittsburgh or housing 
problems in New York.” If that seems 
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to be taking the cares of the whole 
world on our shoulders, it is simply in 
realistic recognition that a ccuntry and 
a government which have consciously 
chosen a role of activity in world affairs 
‘must concurrently be prepared to accept 
the logical and inevitable consequences 
of that role. 

Cuba is ninety miles away from the 


United States, too far for North Ameri- 
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cans to hear the literal echoes of the 
gunfire and bombs in that island as its 
Revolution develops. The figurative po- 
litical echoes, however, can be heard to 
the farthest tip of the Aleutian islands 
and to the southernmost point of Tierra 
del Fuego. We would be well advised 
to strain every auditory nerve to get 
the faintest as well as the fullest dver- 
tones and nuances of those echoes. 


PE 


- Bolivia: The Restrained Revolution * 


By Ricuarp W. PATCH 


ABSTRACT: A true revolution occurred in Bolivia in 1952, 
and its consequences continue to be strongly felt. The revo- 
lution triggered such extreme measures as nationalization of 
the tin mines, agrarian reform, neutralization of the army, and 
universal franchise, but the leaders of the revolutionary Na- 
tionalistic Revolutionary Movement are essentially moderates. 
The economic consequences of the revolution have been a seri- 
ous inflation and declining productivity. The. major accom- 
plishment has been social—the integration of the majority of 
the population speaking indigenous languages into the social 
and political life of the nation. This resulted more from the 
self-assertion of that mass than from the actions of the revo- 
lutionary government. The Nationalistic Revolutionary Move- 
ment was early sympathetic to national socialism, but it was 
‘rejected by a popular revolt in 1946. Succeeding governments 
were unable to preserve order and the second accession of the 
Nationalistic Revolutionary Movement to power in 1952 was 
the alternative to anarchy. The Indian population organized 
syndicates independent of the government and forced enact- 
ment of an agrarian reform. The government now has the 
allegiance of the Indians and miners, but its maintenance is 
made difficult by an economic stabilization plan. After eight 
years, Bolivia is still a democracy, but it requires assistance to 
continue to reject the apparent advantages of totalitarianism. 
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HE word “revolution,” like many 

another in our insufficient vocabu- 
lary of terms describing complex politi- 
cal and social movements, is overused 
and underdefined. Particularly with 
reference to Latin America, the word 
has been so often used that it has 
become synonymous with £z range of 
changes from the relatively insignificant 
trading of power between leaders at 
the pinnacle of a stable political pyramid 
to profoundly significant upheavals in 
which social and political institutions 
mutate to new and unexpected forms. 
. Since the wars of independence, there 
have been few changes of the latter 
type in Latin America. Suca a revolu- 
tion did occur in Bolivia in 1952, and 
its consequences will continue to work 
themselves out in new social, political, 
and economic adjustments for many 
years to come. The Bolivian revolu- 
tion has been little reported, and such 
reporting as has been done has been 
confined to economic aspects. But 
events in this Andean courtry, where 
a formerly depressed majorty of per- 
sons speaking Indian languages have 
achieved not only emancipation but 
power, carry. a vital message to students 
of Latin-American nations in which an 
economic segment's political power is 
likely to be inversely proportional to 
its numbers. 

The revolution is also worzhy of note 
because events subsequent to the shift 
of power in 1952 do not conform to the 
stereotype of revolutions in under- 
developed nations. The Bolivian revo- 
lution is genuine in its irreversibility. 
It took place rapidly, both in actual 
fighting and in the destruccion or re- 
form of long-standing institutions. Its 
leaders were early forced to extreme 
measures, from nationalization of the 
tin mines to destruction of the army 
and partition of the estates among 
Indian tenants. Yet this complete, 
rapid, effective revolution has remained 
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in the hands of men who are essentially 
moderates—at least in comparison with 
any conceivable leadership which might 
have arisen in their place. The reign 
of moderates during periods of revolu- 
tionary change is notoriously brief, but 
this nation, in spite of its hectic history 
as a republic, emerged from its most 
critical trial under the leadership of 
men who accept the responsibilities of 
government, who use feelings ‘inspired 
by nationalism to achieve domestic 
integration rather than to promote 
external strife, and who subject them- 
selves to the rigors of a policy of 
austerity rather than seek the easy 
popularity of utopian promises. In this 
sense these men are moderates. And 
they are still in power. 


Tue MEASURE OF REVOLUTION 


Before 1952 Bolivian society and its 
power structure were cast in the mold 
of the Spanish colonial institutions 
which persist in many Latin-American 
republics. In Bolivia, the mold was 


‘particularly rigid because over half the 


population spoke the Aymara and 
Quechua languages and, thus, were con- 
sidered Indians. 
in which exploitation was justified by 
social distance, it was the function oi 
institutions such as the latifundio to ' 
define the status of these persons as 
serfs—-beyond the pale of the urban, 
Spanish-speaking society; without hope 
of mobility. They were unpaid labor- 
ers in an agricultural system which 
supported the status symbols of the 
few while yielding a meager subsistence 
to the mass of tillers. The revolution 
not only placed the land in the hends 
of the men who cultivated it, it also 
destroyed the institution of latifundio, 
and went far towards replacing the 
castelike status of the Indians with.a 
class concept of campesino in which 
mobility is possible. 


In this tight society . 


Borivi:: THE RESTRAINED REVOLUTION 


Taking the long view, this is the 
crucial aspect of the revolution. No 
modern nation finds it easy to bring an 
alien culture with a long and conscious 
history, speaking a different language, 
and with an attributed racial identity 
into a national, urban, Westernized 
society. Consider how much more 
difficult the feat is when the culturé 
apart is not a minority, but a majority 
with the potential for wielding not 
strategic but absolute power. The 
Bolivian revolution accomplished the 
formal integration with such success 
that true social adjustments to the new 
laws and decrees are proceeding with 
surprising rapidity. 

But, as in all revolutions, the social 
adaptions are the most difficult to 
detect. Much nearer the surface are 
the economic results of the changes. 
In Bolivia, the economic catastrophes 
have been so dramatic as to obscure 
all else. An inflation of 6,000 per cent 
in four years, the conversion of the tin 
mines from the nation’s greatest asset 
to its most persistent liability, the 
decline in agricultural production—all 
are undeniable and important conse- 
quences of the revolution and its 
reforms. But they are not the only 
measure of the revolution. 

Nor are the originally avowed goals, 
the ideology, the intent of the revolu- 
tionary leaders reliable explanations of 
the revolution as it took place. Super- 
ficially, the drastic changes might be 
seen as the work of a single man, 
Victor Paz Estenssoro, the founder of 
the revolutionary party, its durable 
conspirator, and the compelling leader 
who has twice been elected president of 
the republic. But, if he and his party 
have left their stamp on the changes, 
they have also been borne along in the 
current of events and ideas which for 
many years swept the nation to revo- 
lutionary change. To give credit—or 
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blame—for the revolution to Paz 
Estenssoro and the Nationalistic Revo- 
lutionary Movement (MNR) is to 
ignore that current. And the early 
pronouncements of the MNR now seem 
to bear little relation to actual policy 
as it has developed. 


Tue Roap To REVOLUTION 


The country’s recent history begins 
in 1920 with the fall of the self-styled 
Liberal Party. The Liberal Party and 
its predecessor in power had maintained 
a stable and strongly conservative 
government for thirty-six years. The 
principal platform of these governments 
was constitutionalism—trespect for law 
and established order above all else. 
It was a period of financial equilibrium, 
expansion of the railroads and mining 
industry, but nearly complete disregard 
for the welfare of the impoverished 
urban population, of the tin miners, 
and of the 60 per cent of the population 
who were called Indians and who lived 
in abject dependence and poverty. 
The Latin-American phenomenon of 
cansansio—a popular tiredness with the 
existing government, a desire for change 
under the impression that any innova- 
tion would be an improvement—under- 
mined the long conservative reign. At 
the same time, no coherent ideology 
emerged to fill the void after the regime 
fell. But two related propositions 
gained wide acceptance: first, that na- 
tionalism in the sense of a basic attack 
on national problems and the protection 
of territorial integrity was desirable 
and inevitable; and, second, that revo- 
lution was a legitimate and perhaps 


, necessary means of political and social 


reform. These ideas were undoubtedly 
distilled from imported doctrines of 
Marxism and the ultranationalistic so- 
cialism of fascist Germany and Italy. 
No party, however, managed to give 
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the themes sufficient clarity, and they 
remained in ferment until they crystal- 
lized in the crisis of the Chaco war. 


The Chaco War 


Many threads led to Bolivia’s un- 
fortunate war with Paraguay over the 
disputed area of the Chaca. Bolivia 
still smarted from its defeat in a war 
with Brazil in which it lost valuable 
rubber lands and its ignominous loss 
of the War of the Pacific in which 
Chile seized Bolivia’s coasta. strip, in- 
tensifying the country's isolation in its 
mountain fastness. Cut off from the 
Pacific, Bolivia began to look toward 
the Atlantic and the river ports which 
would give access to it. Such river 
ports existed in the Gran Ckaco where 
national jurisdictions were poorly de- 
fined. Bolivia began to arm. As part 
of its preoccupation with national so- 
cialism, it imported a German general 
Staff officer who trained anc equipped 
a modern army which was believed to 
be superior to anything Paraguay could 
produce. Petroleum was discovered in 
lands bordering the Chaco.  Ardent 
nationalism appeared to coincide with 
patriotism, with a new outlet to the 
sea, with economic advantage, and with 
the possibility of a quick and decisive 
victory over a neighbor for the first 
time in over a century of lcst wars. 

Revolutionary reform was forgotten 
when war was declared in 1932. Un- 
fortunately for Bolivia, its German 
chief of staff had calculated without 
knowledge of the inhospitable Chaco— 
a desert during the dry season, an 
impossible quagmire after the sudden 
rains. The Paraguayans became prac- 
ticed guerilla fighters and subjected the 
Bolivians to defeat after bloody defeat. 
Casualties were heavy on both sides. 
Bolivia was forced to impress thou- 
sands of Indians to supplement its elite 
corps. Officers attempted to impose 
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some unity by repeated discourses on 
the Indians’ duties and obligations, and, ` 
incidentally, his rights, his citizenship, 
his equality before the fatherland. 
The war and the territory of the Chaco 
were lost to Paraguay by 1935, but it 
was the new experience and vision of 
the Indian veterans and the disillusion- 
ment with the senior army officers 
which would most profoundly affect 
Bolivia’s future by clearing the way 
for revolution and by preparing a mass 
of people who would take advantage 
of the change when it came. 


Secret maneuvers ° 


The junior army officers, circumvent- 
ing normal government and party chan- 
nels, organized secret lodges in a 
movement called RADEPA (Razón de 
Patria, or Reason of the Fatherland) 
and dedicated to fascist ideals and 
revolutionary means. The lodges be- 
came infiltrated with Nazi ideas as 
fascism gathered force in Germany and 
Italy. The RADEPA installed Colcnel 
David Toro as president in 1936. Toro 
responded to the pressures of national- 
ism and direct action by expropriating 
United States oil properties' and creat- 
ing a state petroleum monopoly. His 
successor, Lieutenant Colonel Germán 
Busch, 33 years old, took banking . 
power from private hands to create 
the state controlled Central Bank. He 
declared himself dictator in 1939 and 
moved to require mine owners to sur- 
render to the government all foreign 
exchange earnings from the sale of tin. 
However, before the measure took ef- 
fect Busch was killed or committed 
suicide under mysterious circumstances. 

This secret political maneuvering by 
a part of the military was not an out- 
standing success. Governments domi- 
nated by RADEPA attempted to in- 
crease the power of the state according 
to their ideas of socialism, but they 
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were unable to stir popular support or 
maintain effective public order. The 
political vacuum began to be filled in 
the early 1940’s by the formation of 
half a dozen parties of varying tend- 
encies, from the Nationalistic Revolu- 
tionary Movement, which was able to 
reach an understanding with the 
RADEPA, to a Bolivian Communist 
Party. The MNR, founded by intel- 
lectuals such as the university professor 
Victor Paz Estenssoro, was able to 
combine the popular themes of nation- 
alism and revolution with a program 
of government which included, in the 
beginning, the RADEPA’s ideals of a 
powerful centralized state headed by 
- the military. 

In 1943 the RADEPA and the MNR 
deposed a president sympathetic to the 
Allies and installed Lieutenant Colonel 
Gualberto Villarroel. Paz Estenssoro 
became Minister of Finance. But the 
alliance was unstable and became in- 
creasingly unpopular after the defeat 
of the Axis. Finally, Villarroel was 
killed in his palace by street mobs, and 
his body was hung from a lamppost in 
the Plaza Murillo. The RADEPA was 
discredited, and the MNR was driven 
underground and into exile. 


Political instability 


One government rapidly followed an- 
other in the succeeding five years. 
New liberals tried makeshift reforms 
which were frustrated by landowners, 
mine owners, and parts of the army. 
Traditional governments enacted re- 
pressive legislation which could not be 
enforced by an atrophied administra- 
tive arm, but which did arouse new 
restlessness in the Indians and miners. 
Two presidents in succession resigned 
their posts and fled into voluntary exile. 
Bolivia was fast approaching anarchy 
through the failure of one faction after 
another to master the art of governing. 


- There was little loss of life. 
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A presidential and congressional elec- 
tion was held in 1951. Paz Estenssoro, 
in exile, and many MNR congressional 
candidates received a plurality. But 


the army annulled the election in a last : 


desperate move. A military junta . 
governed briefly, then fell apart. 


The revolution 


In April 1952, it was plain that if 
Bolivia did not have an MNR govern- 
ment it would have no government. 
The party had planned a revolution 
later in the year, but the defection of 
one of the military junta to their ranks 
made revolution an immediate neces- 
sity. For this reason, and despite the 
radical propaganda of the MNR, the 
actual fighting of the April revolution 
was not a spectacular struggle between 
strong partisans of the old regime and 
the revolutionaries. The old regime 
no longer existed as a group with faith 
in itself and power to enforce its be- 


'liefs; it was a shattered conglomerate 


of special interests without the force 
or. talent to impose the principles which 
supported their privilege. Fighting in 
La Paz was led by Hernan Siles 
Zuazo, rebel son of a former president, 


-and Juan Lechin, a labor leader who 


calls himself a Trotskyite. Civilian 
irregulars and a portion of the army 
quickly defeated loyal army forces, and 
the MNR was suddenly in power. 

The revolution did not follow the 
rules. There was no class struggle. 
There was 
little fighting outside La Paz. There 
was no accession of the extremists, no 
reign of terror, no Thermidor. The 
keynote of moderation was struck by 
Siles Zuazo who named himself provi- 
sional president at the conclusion of 
the fighting, but he held the post only 
during the time it took Paz Estenssoro 
to fly to Bolivia. Paz assumed the 
presidency to which he considered him- 
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self elected by the invalidated balloting 
of the previous year. Siles became 
vice-president during Paz’s term, then 
was himself elected president in the 
regular elections of 1956. 


AGRARIAN REFORM 


The important question was what 
_the permanent results of the revolution 
would be. The mines were national- 
ized, but property once expropriated 
can be returned to private hands. The 
army was neutralized, but armies can 
be re-created. The unexpected and 
irreversible feature of the revolution 
was the organized. emergence of the 
campesinos as a political and social 
force. The Indian population had 
taken no part in the fighting which 
instaled the new government. For 
several months in 1952, there was little 
change in their lot on the latifundios. 


The MNR had plans for an eventual, 


agrarian reform, but no planned reform 
could have been as sweeping as the one 
initiated by the Indians themselves 
and only formalized by the government 
decree-law of August 2, 1953. 

The Indian organization which 
forced the reform upon the government 
had begun in the Indian villages of the 
upper Cochabamba valleys in the mid- 
1930’s. It was another result of the 
Chaco war. The Cochabamba valleys 
contained Bolivia’s densest population 
of Quechua speakers. It was in this 
area that the colonial institution of 
reducciones, the forced resettlement of 
Indians into new population centers 
dominated by a Spanish town, was 
pushed with vigor in the time of the 
viceroy Francisco de Toledo. The 
reducciones entailed many difficulties, 
and they were violently opposed by the 
encomenderos and by the superintend- 
ents of mines deprived of men for their 
labor levy. The institution of the 
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reducciones had a brief existence in the 
Cochabamba valleys as in the rest of 
Alto and Bajo Peru. It rapidly gave 
way ‘to the new latifundios. But, in 
Cochabamba, a pattern had been set. 
The serfs lived in hamlets or villages, 
not scattered over wide areas as before 
and as they do today in many parts 
of Peru. These villages continued to 
be as strongly influenced by the Span- 
ish towns in the twentieth century as 
they were in the sixteenth century. 
Indian ‘interaction with the Spaniards 
was greater than, for example, on the 
Aymará-inhabited altiplano or in the 
Peruvian sierra. In all probability, the 
aspirations of the Quechua speakers in 
Cochabamba to the status of mestizo— ' 
to which they were certainly entitled 
by race—was more keenly developed 
than in other parts of the Andes. 
The experiences of the Quechua 
speakers in the Chaco war, the assur- 
ances of equality, the description of 


. their rights and duties, were sown in 


minds already prepared for a new status. 
After the war, the veterans returned to 
the latifundios as serfs, on land which 
was theirs only at the pleasure of the 
patrén, for which land they labored 
three days each week without pay, and 
for which the entire family owed many 
other obligations: a period of domestic 
service in the house of the patrón, a levy 
of firewood and wool, care of the live- 
stock of the patrón, and a cash payment, 
the ancient canon. The head of the 
family, the colono, peón, or pegujalero, 


-as he was variously called, could be 


rented out as any other chattel by the 
patrón when the serf was not needed 
for work on the latifundio. 

'The Chaco veterans rebelled and 
formed an agrarian syndicate for the 
purpose of renting land for cash and 
escaping the feudal obligations of the 
colonos. At first they were successful, 
then the landowners also began to or- 
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ganize. They drove the syndicate mem- 
bers from their lands and homes. But 
this only strengthened the Indian or- 
ganization. Able leaders arose. The 
syndicates spread slowly through the 
Cochabamba valleys before 1952, then 
‘rapidly throughout Bolivia after the 
revolution—with little help from the 
government. By late 1952 an organi- 
zation existed, ‘headed by a Quechua 
speaking jefe maximo, which united 
most of the Quechua speakers and some 
of the Aymará speakers of Bolivia. It 
owed nothing to the government and 
could act independently of it. 

By 1953 the Quechua speakers began 
attacking rural landowners. The. pa- 
trones and administrators of latifundios 
were driven from the countryside into 
the cities. Land, buildings, seed stocks, 
animals, vehicles, and machinery were 


seized and divided among syndicate: 


members. It became dangerous to use 
the word “Indian,” and the substitute, 
"campesino, came into vogue. Civil 
war became a menacing possibility when 
the campesinos threatened to attack the 
small towns. The government was 
forced to act and to act drastically. 
The result was the decree-law of the 
agrarian reform, signed in the Indian 
village of Ucurefia under the watchful 
eyes of fifty thousand campesinos. 

The agrarian reform has not accom- 
plished all that some had hoped. Agrar- 
ian reform, like revolution itself, car- 
ries the magical aura of miracles worked 
overnight. But, in this hard world of 
realities, agrarian reform in Bolivia, as 
in other countries, meant temporarily 

lower production, greater consumption 
` by the producers and a smaller surplus 
for the towns, an unwieldy bureaucratic 
administration, and long delays in plac- 
ing tlie actual title in the hands of the 
new property owner. But the agrarian 
reform, together with an extended fran- 
chise without a literacy test, placed the 
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seal of government recognition on the 
campesinos new status as small farm- 
ers. They are still the lowest class of a 
class conscious society. But they now 
have the potential of upward movement 
in that society, which they did not have 
when they were members of the caste- 
like group of Indians. 


Mass vs. INDIVIDUAL CHANGE 


It would be a mistake to overstate 
the present extent of the change from 
Indian to mestizo. There are still many 
families on the altiplano and in the 
more remote areas of the sierra and 
puna who consider themselves Indians. 
'Their cultural world remains much the 
same as in the seventeenth century. 
They live a wretched existence which 
can be called subsistence only.by virtue 
of an extraordinary physical adaption 
to a grossly insufficient diet. They still 
maintain themselves in dogged isolation 
from the rest of the world they have 
come to fear. 

Even in the more accessible areas 
where colonial reducciones established a 
tradition of interaction between Indian 
and Spanish speakers and where agrarian 
syndicates flourish, the new campesinos 
have not suddenly been integrated into 
the society of Western-oriented towns- 
people. The former Indians are, in- 
stead, a new class which gives a differ- 
ent shape to the new society. 

The campesino class is not a mass of 
individuals eager to leave their rela- 
tively poor agricultural lands and to 
ape the manners and mores of mestizos, 
as in a process of simple social mobility. 
Particularly in the Cochabamba valleys, 
the campesinos are undergoing a genu- 
ine process of acculturation in the sense 
that entire communities are beginning 
to display behavior characteristic of the 
dominant Spanish-speaking culture. This 
is more unusual than it sounds, because 
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a normal pattern of change in the Andes 
is for the individual to become & mestizo 
by leaving his highland community of 
birth, rejecting his Indian background, 
and assuming all possible mestizo status 
symbols. 'The individual who becomes 
a mestizo by this route, however, finds 
himself part of a despised “cholo” mi- 
nority in a world dominated by urban 

` upper classes to which he cannot aspire. 
This is properly described as & process 
of social mobility—an individual affair 
in which neither the Indian nor the 
mestizo communities are importantly 
affected. 

In the formerly Indian communities 
of Bolivia, on the other hand, t3e group 
itself is the agency regulating tne adop- 
tion of mestizo traits. The individuals 
within the group proceed at the same 
pace, with few persons standing out as 
“more mestizo” than the others. Neither 
is there strong motivation physically to 
leave the community nor to reject 
identifiably Indian behavior >atterns. 
Rather, the individuals are participating 
in a true cultural change, as a group, 
which promises to create a new culture 
retaining some indigenous features but, 
as a whole, closely resembling present 
small-town mestizo patterns. From this 
group, which now has the characteristics 
of a lower class, mobility within the 
next generation to any level of national 
society will be possible, especially for 
persons taking advantage of tke public 
School system. 

Education has become a basiz aspira- 
tion of campesino communities. Most 
persons hold the aspiration not for 
themselves but for their children. Many 
communities have accepted the national 
government's offer to provide teachers 
for any village which builds a school. 
'The situation and the potentialities of 
the campesinos have changed radically 
since the revolution. But, as stated 
before, this change is not aprarent in 
ways which immediately strike the eye. 
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The campesinos’ houses are the same, 
their food is the same, although there 
may be more of it, their clothing changes 
only slowly towards the Western styles 
of the mestizos, although school children 
now use the purchased uniforms once 
the prerogative of the Spanish-speaking 
children. There is no rush to acquire 
status symbols, because there is a deep 
sense of the ridiculousness of a person 
wearing a necktie, for example, when 
that person is unable to speak Spanish. 
Sewing machines, bicycles, and Italian 
accordions are becoming common pos- 
sessions among the campesinos, but they 
are only weak indicators of the change 
which has taken place. 


Tue LEVELED SOCIETY 


The revolution has leveled Bolivian 
society in two ways. The bottom mass 
has moved upward, and the upper class 
has virtually disappeared. Ownership 
of land through a period of time was 
once a prime indication of aristocracy. 
Expropriation of the latifundios put an 
end to the badge and to the income 
which accompanied it. The hyper- 
inflation of 1952-1956 wiped out much 
other accumulated wealth. Commerce 
came to a near standstill. Opportunities 
for renewing wealth dried -up. The 
economic climate and public opinion - 
were such that these persons found it 
more comfortable outside Bolivia. Large 
numbers left the country voluntarily, 
some were exiled, few have returned. 
The exodus has left a critical lack of 
professional and managerial personnel. 
Tt has also left a void which will even- 
tually be filled by a class in which status 
is achieved rather than ascribed. 


NATIONALISM AS INTEGRATION 


One of the reasons for the present 
moderation of the MNR is the realiza- 
tion of the power which resides in the 
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organized bloc of «campesinos. "The 
agrarian syndicates on occasion have 
taken measures in their own hands with 
dismaying consequences. But the MNR 
government has been largely successful 
in its courtship of the campesinos and 
in maintaining a counterbalance of 
power in the militias of the miners and 
the urban MNR Political Control Posts. 
But civil war between campesinos and 
townspeople remains a disturbing pos- 
sibility. This, perhaps as much as the 
government’s dependence on foreign aid, 
has dictated a policy of restraint and 
avoidance of extreme measures which 
might place salaried workers in con- 


flict with the largely subsistence campe- . 


sinos. l 

The MNR gave new impetus to sen- 
timents of nationalism in a country with 
a long history of nationhood but in 
which nationalism is a new phenomenon. 
The banner of nationalism was raised 
in the 1920’s after the fall of constitu- 
tionalism. The new philosophy called 
for a new approach to national problems 
which would supposedly transcend the 
legalisms of the’old order. The empha- 
sis on national problems permeated the 
universities, but it did not capture the 
popular imagination. It remained for 
the MNR to revive and direct the senti- 
ment after national socialism proved to 
be a dead end. 

The MNR aroused and used feelings 
of national pride to broaden its base of 
popular support, to identify the national 


good with the good of the- party. It has - 


- been successful to the point where the 
only opposition to the MNR is the nu- 
merically small Bolivian Falange origi- 
nally inspired by Antonio Primo de Ri- 
vera’s Spanish movement. Since the 
MNR revolution, the Falange has 
mounted a’ number of limited but san- 
guinary revolts, none with any chance 
of success, which the MNR used to 
convince the population that opposition 
to the party is treason to the state. 
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PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONALISM 


In spite of the ardent talk of nation- 
alism, the country is actually undergoing 
a remarkable experiment in submitting 
national interests to international super- 
vision, The MNR is able to pursue its 
moderate course because of very sub- 
stantial aid given by the United States. 
The United States has made the aid 
conditional on acceptance of economic 
recommendations of the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF). In 1956 the 
IMF drew up a detailed stabilization 
plan which the government found itself 
forced to accept. The plan achieved 
foreign exchange stabilization by freez- 
ing wages, allowing prices to seek their 
level, sharply restricting credit, and 
eliminating subsidies which the govern- 
ment had given to offset the effects of 
inflation. The stabilization is some- 
what illusory because the effect of do- 
mestic policies is small compared with 
the effect of the United States contri- 
bution to the national budget. There 
is no illusion, however, in the fact that 
the stabilization plan has created large 
political problems for the government. 
The tin miners had lived more from sub- 
sidies than from wages, which remain 
insufficient. Salaried workers suffered 
from the disparity between the price 
level which increased some ten times and 
the new wage level which only approxi- 
mately doubled. Worst of all, credit 
operations nearly ceased, industries 
closed their doors when allowed to do 
so by the government, and the prospect 
for economic development receded. Bo- 
livia’s experiment with international su- 
pervision of its economic policies has 
not been an unmixed blessing. 

The cloud in the sky is that con- 
tinued austerity imposed by the stabi- 
lization plan on the salaried workers— 
an economic stability umrelieved by 
economic development—may at last 
provoke the townspeople to more radi- 
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cal and probably ill-advised approaches 
to the unsolved problems of massive 
poverty and national dependerce. The 
most popular and least responsible 
partisan of extreme measures is Trot- 
skyite Juan Lechin, recently elected 
vice-president. of the republic. The 
Bolivian national revolution is unique 
in Latin America, both in having 
wrought great change with a minimum 
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of violence and in maintaining close 
ties with the United States. But those 
ties have not yet produced the dramatic 
results for which Bolivians continue to. 


„hope. Bolivia has weathered eight years 


of revolution without recourse to the 
crude machinery of totalitarianism. 
But a revolution within a democratic 
structure needs all the help and under- 
standing it can get. 


‘The United States Government Responds 


By Mitton BARALL 


ABSTRACT: Through the next decade or two, Latin America 
will be engaged in what may be the telling phase of its endeavor 
to achieve better living standards and social justice for its 
people, with economic factors playing a predominant role. 
Underdeveloped ánd rurally underpopulated, this is one region 
of the world where population expansion can be a positive factor 
in economic growth, by providing an increasing manpower to 
shape its considerable potential into tangible gains. Foreign 

. capital and foreign technical knowledge can provide the help 
and incentive for Latin Americans to help themselves. With 
‘the many ties. that exist between the interdependent countries 
of this hemisphere, it is natural that much of this assistance 
from foreign sources should come from the United States. On 
the other hand, Latin Americans on their own initiative must 
undertake internal measures where needed to curb inflation, 
revise tax structures, reduce armament expenditures, improve 
education, provide an equitable distribution of land and income, 
and, in general, induce a climate favorable to the necessary 
co-operation of foreign elements and local citizens. 
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F there is any one word that symbol- 
izes the state of relationships be- 
tween western hemisphere countries, it 
would have to be interdependence. 
Except for the pervading influence of 
interdependence throughout the hemi- 
sphere, the inter-American system 
might well be a mere mosaic of sepa- 
rate parts. Each country does, indeed, 
preserve its separate identity with 
juridical equality, inviolable sover- 
eignty, and absolute independence 
within the western community of na- 
tions. Yet their interdependence is an 
enveloping and unifying force whose 
influence is manifest in many forms. 
A significant change in the economy, 
politics, social structure, or even cul- 
tural life of one country might have 
important bearing on the others. Any 
sudden event that shakes one country 
is likely to reverberate widely through- 
out the region. The forces and influ- 
ences at work in the hemisphere in- 
escapably call for response, especially 
from the United States in its position 
of leadership. ` 
Much ‘of this interdependence and 
response is of long standing. The 
merchant ships of colonial New Eng- 
land carried on a vigorous trade with 
the Spanish and Portuguese posses- 
sions.- Political freedom from Europe 
was fought for and won in mutual sup- 
port and sympathy among the emergent 
states. With the rapid industrial ex- 
pansion of the United States after the 
Civil War, Latin America became one 
of the first regions to look to our 
country for manufactured goods. By 
the time of World War I, the United 
States had become the largest pur- 
chaser of Latin-American exports and 
the largest supplier.of Latin-American 
imports and investment capital. In the 
last decade, our country - purchased 
almost half of Latin America's exports 
and supplied more than half of Latin 
America’s imports as well as more than 
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80 per cent of foreign capital, public 
and private. 

Today, most of Latin America’s 
needs for social justice and improved 
living standards are closely related to 
economic factors. While our country 
has responded increasingly and with 
good purpose to the needs of free na- 
tions throughout the world, it should 
be borne in mind that achievement of 
aims promises to be higher in Latin 
America in the immediate future for 
the simple redson that this region is 
closer to the take-off stage for self- 
Sustainable economic growth than 
either Asia or Africa. Noting this fact 
in early 1960, the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America 
pointed out that the factors of advan- 
tage to Latin America are a favorable 
relation of population to resources, a 
relatively long period of political sta- 
bility, the lack of major cultural bar- 
riers to the assimilation’of technology, 
and a similarity of institutions with 
those of the industrialized countries. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENTS REQUIRED 


Past history has amply demonstrated 
that, when foreign investments take 
place at strategic points, their impact 
on a growing economy can be immense 
even though the sums invested may be 
relatively small. A greater rate of 
investment of both foreign and do- 
mestic capital will be required as Latin 
America enters into the imminent and 
crucial phase of socioeconomic trans- 
formation under the stimulus of rapid 
population expansion—from 200 mil- 
lions today to 255 millions at the end 
of the decade and more than 500 
millions by the end of the century. 

At the present time, Latin Americans 
are able to invest only 15 per cent of 
their gross national product, a figure 
that the United Nations commission 
believes must somehow be raised to 20 
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per cent to achieve a satisfactory rate 
of growth. Foreign sources are con- 
tributing only about 15 per cent of the 
total need, but, as the United Nations 
commission pointed out, “Despite its 
relatively small size compared with 
total investment, foreign capital is of 
crucial significance in the region’s de- 
velopment.” 

The coming decade or two probably 
will be the telling phase in Latin- 
American development. These under- 
developed and rurally underpopulated 
countries will have an increasing man- 
power to develop their resources and 
industries. And, with further invest- 
ment of capital and technical assist- 
ance, this manpower can produce more 
efficiently and in greater quantity for 
local consumption and for world mar- 
kets., A satisfactory rate of growth 


can be achieved with the reappearance. 


of the favorable factors that existed 
from 1945 to 1955 and included in- 
flows or accumulations of substantial 
sources of capital, favorable terms of 
trade, broadening world and domestic 
markets, and distinct improvements in 
productivity. Reliable estimates show 
that, in the presence of these factors, 
the real gross national product of Latin 
' America, in terms of 1958 prices, 
, can grow 5 per cent annually from 
$76,900 million in 1960 to $98,000 
million by 1965, and at 5.2 per cent 
for another five years to $126,000 
million by 1970. These estimates are 
predicated upon (1) a more vigorous 
growth through greater industrial pro- 
ductivity, (2) considerably higher oil 
production in Argentina and Brazil, 
(3) a possible decline in the role of 
domestic, menial, and superfluous gov- 
ernment services, and (4) a rising 
agricultural output, especially for do- 
mestic production, at least to retain its 
share of around 20 per cent of total 
output. 
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LENDING AGENCIES MEST NEEDS 


Help in the form of foreign capital 
plus the will of Latin Americans to 
help themselves can achieve and secure 
the major break-through to greater and 
more diversified output in the area. 
Before examining some of the projects 
that have been made possible through 
this combination, it might be well to 
show how our country makes financial 
assistance available. Several lending 
agencies, each focused on a particular 
type of requirement, provide loans 
to increase the capital available for 
financing economic development and 
the international movement of goods 
and services. All of these agencies 
encourage private investment, and some 
are partly dependent on private capital 
for financing their activities. 

The oldest of these agencies is the 
Export-Import Bank, an independent 
agency of the United States govern- 
ment which, by September 1960, after 
more than a quarter century of opera- 
tion, surpassed the $4,000 million mark 
in bank credits authorized for Latin ` 
America. This institution authorizes 
credits in dollars for purchases of 
United States goods and services, for 
exporter credits and guarantees, and 
for short-risk guarantees. 

Another United States government 
corporation, the Development Loan 
Fund, established in 1957, makes 
dollar loans with repayment in foreign 
currencies in certain cases. Financing 
projects designed to increase the pro- 
ductive capacities and economic re- 
sources of underdeveloped countries, 
the Development Loan Fund had made 
$94.4 million available to Latin Amer- 
ica by mid-1960. . 

A semiautonomous agency within the 
Department of State, the International 
Cooperation Administration, trains for- 
eign personnel in various types of work, 
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provides special assistance in the form 
of balance of payments and budgetary 
support to foreign governments, and 
also furnishes large scale disaster relief. 
The International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration also administers the Public Law 
480 programs which make local cur- 
rencies available from the sale of 
United States agricultural commodities 
. abroad. : 

In addition to the institutions wholly 
supported by our government, the 
United States has contributed a major 
share of the funds available to several 
international lending agencies. The 
principal purpose of the World Bank, 
more formally known as the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, is to make loans either 
directly to, or guaranteed by, its mem- 
ber governments for sound and pro- 
ductive projects for which private 
capital on reasonable terms is not 
available. The World Bank is the 
normal source of lending where the 
foreign borrower wishes to purchase on 
the basis of world-wide ccmpetitive 
bidding and has the capacity to repay 
in the currency. loaned. Approximately 
45 per cent of this bank's ovtstanding 
indebtedness of $2,072 million is esti- 
mated to be held in the United States. 
As of mid-1960, some $1,053 million 
in loans had been authorized for the 
Latin-American area for a wide variety 
of projects in reconstruction, electric 
power, transportation, communications, 
agriculture and forestry, industry and 
general development. . 

An affiliate of the World Bank, the 
International Finance Corporation, was 
established in 1956 to make invest- 
ments in productive private enterprises 
in member countries without the guar- 
anty of repayment by the government. 
In four years, the International Finance 
Corporation has made avaiable ap- 
proximately $33 million in loans to 
private companies in Latin America, 
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accounting for three quarters of its 
total overseas investments. 

Another affiliate of the World Bank 
is the new International Development 
Association, established in early 1960: 
to finance economic development on 
terms more flexible and bearing less 
heavily on the balance of payments of 
recipient countries than those of con- 
ventional loans. The United States has 
subscribed more than $320 million - of 
the total $1,000 million International 
Development Association loan fund. 

Another new institution is the Inter- 
American Development Bank, estab- 
lished at the end of 1960 to provide 
financial and technical assistance 
toward the economic development of 
the Americas. All member countries 
of the Organization of American States 
except Cuba have joined in this first 
regional bank and are scheduled to 
subscribe just under a billion dollars 
for its operations. One of the destinc- 
tive features of this bank is its Fund 


for Special Operations to permit loans 


for special circumstances repayable 
completely or partially in the currency 
of the borrowing country. The United 
States share in this project, which 
answers a half-century dream of the 
American states, is $450 million. An 
indication of the future prospects for 
this unique organization can be found 
in the statement of its president, Sr. 
Felipe Herrera of Chile: 


I believe that there can be no optimum 
utilization of the resources which we may 
facilitate in an atmosphere of inflation 
and financial disorder. It is unnecessary 
to repeat the statistics for the hemisphere 
which categorically refute the thesis that 
inflation is an appropriate technique or 
procedure for stimulating the growth of 
the economy. Inflation, whether it is 
latent or hidden, gradual and permanent, 
or explosive and uncontrolled, is always 
an enemy of growth... . It is also my 
concern to find adequate means to create 
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a sound and efficient institution that will 
inspire confidence and therefore attract 
the interests of the capital markets. But 


we must also resolve, with the same deter-. 


mination and conviction, that our Bank 
function and develop in close contact with 
our communities. 


NEED AND RESPONSE 


Latin America has the potential to 
produce virtually all of its immediate 
consumption needs and much of its 
longer range needs for manufactures in 
the next decade. With external aid 
plus the area’s very considerable poten- 
tial for domestic capital formation, 


Latin America already is moving ahead 


rapidly in industrial expansion. Steel 
output could rise from the current 3.5 
million tons annually to more than 9 
million tons by 1970, wiping out the 
current import need of 4 million tons. 
Automobile ‘production would rise to 
more than a million units annually. 
United States public investment al- 
ready has played a vital role in Latin- 
American industrial development. One 
of the first major projects aided by the 
Eximbank—and, indeed, one of the 
very first economic development proj- 
ects ever financed by the United States 
government—-was to supply the long- 
term financing for equipment and engi- 
neering services that made possible the 
huge Volta Redonda integrated steel 
mill in Brazil, the largest operating 
steel plant in Latin America. Designed 
and built by American engineers and 
equipped with United States machinery 
acquired with a total Eximbank credit 
of $105 million, the Volta Redonda 
project—an industrial city with houses 
and apartments for workers, health 
and recreation facilities, and extensive 
social services—is an outstanding 
example of the far-reaching social 
significance of economic aid. 
Eximbank credits have made possible 
“the establishment of integrated steel 
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mills in Chile and Mexico, as well as 
Brazil, and are assisting in the con- 
struction of an integrated steel mill in 
Argentina. Since 1942 the Eximbank 
has made twelve credits totaling $84.8 
million to five companies in Mexico for 
the development of steel mills. Chile’s 
steel mill at Huachipato, near Concep- 
ción on San Vicente Bay, has been 
equipped largely with United States 
machinery through $77.6 million in 
Eximbank credits. 

Industrial expansion relies on vast 
sources of electrical power, but, in the 
past, Latin America's per capita con- 
sumption of energy in all forms has 
been about one fourth that of western 
Europe and less than a tenth that of 
the United States. The area expects 
to double its installed capacity for 
electric power from 17,215,000 kilo- 
watts in 1959 to about 34,430,000 
kilowatts in 1970. But this increase, 
which is predicated on optimistic esti- 
mates of investment and general 
growth, would no more than support 
anticipated increases of around 100 
per cent in industrial and mining out- 
put in the period, assuming that there 
is no material increase in the utiliza- 
tion factors of installed capacity. Ex- 
imbank loans to finance electric power 
generating programs abroad, using 
United States equipment, began in 
1942 when a credit of $12 million was 
extended to the Republic of Uruguay 
to finance hydroelectric development. 
Since that time, Eximbank credits have 
assisted the development of hydro- 
electric power in Brazil, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, and Peru. Chief 
among these are the Peixoto Dam, one 
of the largest in Brazil, financed with 
assistance from Eximbank totaling $37 
million; the irrigation and electric 
power project at Falcon Dam, con- 
structed between the United States and 
Mexico on the Rio Grande with the 
help of $11.3 million from Eximbank; 
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and the great trans-Andes transmission 
line in Peru. In Chile, $€1 million 
from the World Bank has aided in the 
construction of power facilities that 
add 542,000 kilowatts to the nation’s 
capacity. Other World Bank assist- 
ance will help in doubling the gen- 
erating capacity of hydroelectric plants 
in Colombia’s capital city of Bogota as 
well as the industrial and agricultural 
Cauca’ Valley. Other World Bank 
loans were authorized in 1960 for de- 
veloping hydroelectric power potential 
in Honduras, Nicaragua, and Peru. 
Under favorable conditions and with 
many new factories now under con- 
struction turning out their first manu- 
factures, industrial production might 
very well double its present output by 
1970. By this time, Mexico, Brazil, 
and Argentina may achieve sufficient 
export surpluses in industrial goods to 
supply other countries of the Americas 
with at least part of their total re- 
quirements for such goods as vehicles, 
petrochemicals, light machinery, and 
others. In this field, not only the 
Eximbank but other United States and 
international agencies are importantly 
active. The International Finance 
Corporation has made loans for such 
diverse industries as ammonia and 
fertilizers in Peru, pulp and paper in 
Brazil, copper mining ‘and smelting in 
. Chile, aircraft engine overhaul in Mex- 
ico, and food products in Colombia. 
A typical Development Loan Fund 
loan for industrial development was 
extended to a private firm in Guate- 
mala for making coffee bags and other 
fiber items from a locally grown 
plant, thus saving about a million 
dollars a year spent in importing jute. 
In Costa Rica, a program stimulated 
by three World Bank loans totaling 
$6.5 million is designed to reduce that 
country's dependence on two export 
crops—coffee and bananas—by estab- 
lishing new foodstuff industries, an 
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elaborate textile plant, and light con- 
sumer goods manufactures. 

Extraction of ores and other mineral 
resources from the earth has provided 
many Latin-American countries with 
important sources of dollar income. 
Eximbank’s largest loan to a private 
concern was a credit of $115 million 
to the Southern Peru Copper Corpora- 
tion for the Toquepala mountain de- 
velopment to extract copper ore from 
an open pit more than two miles high 
in the Andes, where three deposits may 
eventually exceed a billion ‘tons of are. 
Other loans from the international and 
United States agencies have been made 
to a variety of Latin-American mining 
enterprises—iron in Brazil and Peru, 
nitrates in Chile, manganese in Brazil, 
tungsten in Argentina, and sulphur in 
Mexico. 


ASSISTANCE TO AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture is one of the most im- 
portant activities in Latin America, 
providing work for over half the popu- 
lation and supplying 65 per cent of 
the value of exports. The region is 


. a net exporter of agricultural products, 


chiefly due to bulk exports of coffee, 
but it needs to import substantial 
quantities of certain essential ccm- 
modities. During the last twenty 
years, the total volume of agricultural 
exports has remained at a standstill 
and has even declined slightly with 
regard to exports outside the Latin- 
American area. Per capita exports fell 
by 39 per cent between 1934-1938 and 
1952-1955, but agricultural imports 
grew at a faster rate than the popula- 
tion and were obtained chiefly from 
outside the area at a cost of foreign 
exchange which might have been 
used to import developmental goods. 
Achievement of greater self-sufficiency 
calls for far-reaching improvements in 
production techniques. 

Latin-American planning aspires to 
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create conditions in which industrial 
growth will act as a constant stimulus 
to rural productivity and the agricul- 
tural sector will become an important 
market for industrial goods. It is 
hoped that industrialization will pro- 
vide incentives for agricultural de- 
velopment through (1) growing de- 
mand for local urban and industrial 
centers and (2) increased industrial 
demand for manpower, which by 
siphoning off excess rural manpower 
wil compel modernization and greater 
efficiency in agricultural production. 
Solution to these agricultural prob- 


lems in Latin America cuts across many. 


diverse fields of endeavor, especially 
land reform, crop diversification, and 
the establishment of common markets. 
Improvements in technology, transpor- 
tation, irrigation, and distribution of 
agricultural products are also being 
programmed, especially in Mexico, 
Argentina, Colombia, and Brazil. 

United States financial assistance in 
these many projects includes develop- 
ment of fertilizers in Mexico, grain 
storage in Colombia and Brazil, sugar 
refineries in Mexico and Peru, pur- 
chase of cattle in Mexico and Uruguay, 
and extensive mechanization programs 
in several countries. 

The mushrooming effect of opening 
up new lands is typified in the case 
of Ecuador. Five years ago this 
country obtained assistance in an ex- 
tensive highway development program 
in the fertile coastal jungle area of 
Guayas Province. As fast as the roads 
could be built, the jungle was cleared 


and replaced with new banana planta- - 


tions. The result is that today Ecuador 
is the world’s largest banana producer. 
To handle the increased traffic, a recent 
World Bank loan of $13 million is now 
making possible the construction of an 
entirely new port on a sea inlet that 
will permit large ships to come within 
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six miles of Guayaquil, with a new 
four-lane highway linking the port with 
the city. The new port will save mil- 
lions of dollars a year in lighterage 
fees and speedy loading of ships. 

One of the most far-reaching re- 
sponses to the needs of Latin America 
is the Act of Bogota which comprises 
measures for social improvement and 
economic development within the 
framework of Operation Pan America, 
proposed in 1958 by President Kubits- 
chek of Brazil. At President Eisen- 
hower’s request, Congress approved an 
authorization of $500 million to launch 
an aid program to deliver social justice 
to millions of Latin Americans. This 
is a new concept in that previous 
United States aid programs concen- 
trated chiefly on loans for Latin- 
American industrial development for 
bolstering weakened currencies, or 
revivifying a national economy. 

The Act of Bogota lays the basis for 
co-operative action in the social as 
well as the economic field, with par- 
ticular application to problems of the 
agricultural sector. It recommends 
measures designed to improve rural 
living conditions and land utilization, 
recognizes the need for better laws of 
land tenure and for greater agricultural 
credit facilities, and encourages a re- 
view of tax systems and fiscal policies 
to assure equity in taxation. It urges 
new resettlement and reclamation 
projects, increased agricultural produc- 
tivity, farm-to-market and access roads, 
the improvement of housing and com- 
munity facilities, the mobilization of 
financial resources, and the expansion 
of home-building industries. In short, 
it strengthens democratic institutions 
throughout the hemisphere by provid- 
ing the United States financial and 
technical assistance to work hand in 
hand with the maximum efforts of 
Latin Americans to help themselves, 
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TRAINING AND EDUCATION 


Some of the most important forms 
of assistance to Latin America are pro- 
vided by the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, a semiautonomous 
agency within the Departmert of State 
with responsibility for technical co- 
.operation, special assistance, and Pub- 
lic Law 480 programs which make local 
currencies available for loan to United 
States and local enterprises from in- 
come earned by sale of surplus Amer- 
ican agricultural commodities. Special 
' assistance activities of the International 
Cooperation Administration include 
emergency grants to underdeveloped 
countries in the form of budget support 


of balance of payments aid, or payment ` 


for critically needed foods and com- 
modities. The only Latin-American 
countries receiving budget support from 
this source are Haiti and Bolivia, where 
the annual per capita income of $75 is 
the region's lowest and a balanced 
budget for government operations will 
be impossible until a major improve- 
ment in the general economic situation 
can be effected. To meet the problems 
created by severe earthquakes, exten- 
sive disaster relief in the form of $25 
million was made available to Chile 
from International Cooperation Admin- 
istration funds, in addition to another 
$100 million authorized by Congress 
in late 1960. 

International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration technical assistance supplements 
the financial support available from 
other agencies by providing training of 
local personnel. Some 6,000 skilled 
American men and women are serving 
in various countries throughout the 
world.to conduct this training, some 
30,000 foreigners have been trained in 
the United States or a third country, 
and vast quantities of technical infor- 
mation and demonstration equipment 
have been utilized. Such ‘projects as 


‘Paraguay, 
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summer courses for shop teachers in 
twenty-three Brazilian trade schools, 
establishment of a model dairy in 
self-help construction of 
housing in several countries, and train- 
ing of highway maintenance. crews in 
Bolivia are a few examples of the vast 
activities under International Coopera- 
tion Administration auspices. In Latin 
America, there are 56 servicios, or 
special joint agencies, supported by the 
United States and the host country to 
solve local problems in such fields as 
health, education, agriculture, industry, 
and transportation. 

In general education, the needs of 
Latin America are enormous. The 
shortage of elementary school teachers 
in Latin America today stands at 
400,000—only slightly less than the 
numher actually teaching. Of children 
at the age level to attend elementary 
schools, only 50 to 60 per cent are 
actually attending. Of the children in 
the age bracket for secondary schools, 
less than 10 per cent are attending. 
Among a population larger than our 
own, only about 350,000 are attending 
universities as compared with 3 million 
in the United States. Of the adult 
population in Latin America, more than 
70 million cannot read or wiite. The 
average educational level of the total 
population is less than the first grade. 

Vigorous efforts are under way in 
Latin America to improve this situa- 
tion, supplemented by significant public 
and private assistance from the United 
States and international institutions 
such as the Organization of American 
States. : 

Hardly any vocation could be more 
vital to the economic advancement of 
the Americas than engineering. In the 
United States, an enrollment of 325,000 
is not enough for our needs, but Latin 
America, now entering into rapid popu- 
lation and industrial expansion, has 
only 50,000 students enrolled in engi- 
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neering, with practically none enrolled 
in postgraduate studies for lack of that 
level of instruction. 

An outstanding example of. how one 
institution has made great efforts to 
meet some of Latin America's needs 
is found in the Monterrey Instituto 
Tecnologico at Monterrey, Mexico— 
“the M.I.T. of Latin America" which 
has grown to more than 5,000 students 
in seventeen years. To induce faculty 
members to apply for foreign studies 
at advanced levels which will then 
permit the Tecnologico to establish its 
own postgraduate schools, this institu- 
tion sponsors their applications for 
foreign scholarships, assures re-employ- 
ment upon return for a specified num- 
ber of years, pays supplementary 
costs not covered by their grants, and 
assumes complete financial support of 
their families during the course of 
study which might be as long as three 
years for a doctoral degree. As a re- 
sult, the Tecnologico is well on its way 
' to leadership in postgraduate education 
in Latin America. More than 50 per 
cent of its faculty have studied’ in 
foreign  institutions—ninety in the 
United States and forty others in 
Spain, France, Germany, England, 
Switzerland, and Canada.' As its repu- 
tation grows, it attracts students from 
all over Latin America. At the present 
time, foreign students attend the 
Tecnologico from sixteen of the twenty- 
one American Republics as well as 
three European countries. 

United States influence.in the educa- 
tional development of Latin America 
is extensive and probably will continue 
to increase in future years as efforts 
from many sources join with those of 
Latin America. Teacher training at all 
levels is an important priority in the 
various programs of International Co- 
operation Administration, the Organi- 
zation of American States, and many 
other institutions. All in all, more than 


. eigners. 
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10,000 Latin-American students are 
enrolled in United States educational 
institutions this year, not to mention 
the many other educational programs 
carried out with United States assist- 
ance in the Latin-American countries. 


CAPITAL- FORMATION 


Latin Americans sometimes overlook 
the fact that one of their best hopes 
for economic advancement, with all of 
its social benefits, lies in their ability to 
attract foreign private capital, just as 
the strength and power of the United 
States relied in no small part on our 
ability to draw upon large injections of 


, European capital from early in our 


history. Foreign investments in the 
United States rose from $40 million in 
1800 to about $7,000 million by World 
War I, when this country emerged from 
debtor status to become a creditor na- 
tion. This attraction of foreign capital 
still continues, as, for example, the in- 
crease from $12,834 million to $15,219 
million between 1956 and 1958. 

The process of capital formation 
depends upon a number oí factors. 
Among the most important for the 
United States were the accumulation of 
local savings and investments of for- 
The United States was able 
to attract this foreign capital because 
of the confidence of overseas investors 
in the political stability of the United 
States, in the fiscal and monetary re- 
sponsibility of the government, and, 
particularly, in the belief that the 
foreigner would not encounter disabili- . 
ties in the. management of his proper- 
ties, in the hiring of his work force, in 
the repatriation of his capital and 
earnings, in the scale of his holdings, 
and in the taxes he had to pay. For- 
eign capital, in every particular, was 
exactly on the same footing as Amer- 
ican capital. To the extent that the 
Latin-American countries can adapt 
these principles to their own economy; 
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they not only will attract substantially 
more foreign capital, but will also de- 
crease the flight to foreign banks and 
industry of their own sorely needed 
capital. : 

Some Latin Americans believe that 
the United States should finance a 
Marshall Plan for that area's economic 
development. They look back to the 
days of 1948 when Congress put the 
plan into action with an appropriation 
of more than $5,000 milion and 
urge that the same be done for the 
Americas. 

Such appropriations are Lighly un- 
likely. Latin America's needs today 
bear little resemblance to those of à 
war-prostrated Europe. In Latin 
America, the bulk of the effort is to be 
made by Latin Americans who are in 
need of only a small increase in help 
from outside to be able to kelp them- 
selves. With the necessary incentive 
capital and technical training avail- 
able from foreign sources, Latin 
America is within sight of achieving 
economic self-reliance through interna- 
tional co-operation and the moderniza- 
tion of its own methods and irstitutions. 

Sufficient funds are available from 
the many foreign sources, and the re- 


covered countries of Europe are begin- : 


ning to make their contribution toward 
improving the underdeveloped countries 
throughout the world. Within the past 
three years, Great Britain's contribu- 
tion has more than trebled, and that 
of Germany has doubled in the same 
period. There is, indeed, enough for- 
eign capital available to assist the eco- 
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nomic development of Latin America 
at a rate that will not cause dislocation 
or lack of balance among the many 
associated factors in providing better 
living for all people. 

Only the Latin Americans themselves 
can make the major contribution to this 
effort, and many measures must be, 
taken in various countries. Armament 
expenditures can be reduced from thé 
current level of $1,500 million per year. 
'Taxes can be spread out more fairly, 
taking more of the burden from the 
lower classes and taxing the middle and 
upper classes at least on a basis similar 
to that in those countries which are 
expected to contribute financial assist- 
ance. Inflation controls must be ef- 
fected to prevent wasteful use of re- 
Sources, to restore confidence in the 
currency and thus encourage savings in 
general and to prevent the erosion of 
real wages. Domestic and foreign en- 


terprises can be freed from arbitrary 


harassments, controls, and 'interfer- 
ences. Government expenditures can 
be redirected to provide more money 
for education. Above all, the planning 
and programming of economic develop- 
ment must be established on a clear 
basis of priorities. 

The need for these self-help meas- 
ures is realized by many of the respon- 
sible leaders of Latin America, and 
progress is being made to effect them. 
In sum, Latin America-is the coming 
area of the world, rising with the 
promise of newly discovered strength 
and the support of other countries to 
achieve new direction as a world force. 
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United States Business Responds 


By J. PETER GRACE 


Apstract: United States business abroad is a show case 
for the values, policies, and practices of the United States. To 
build friendly and profitable relations in Latin America, United 
States private enterprise active there has followed the practices 
of staying out of local politics, employing local people to the 
fullest extent possible, and assimilating the local customs and 
language. An atmosphere of mutual respect and confidence 
has attracted much private investment from the United States 

to Latin America. Recent charges by Castro and communist 
Sources against United States enterprise in Latin America 
have been calculated not only to drive out United States busi- 
' ness, but also to destroy in the popular mind the image of the 
United States created by the business show case. Current 
developments prompt a re-evaluation of policies and an im- 
perative for dynamic action to promote social and economic 
development. The experience of the United States in de- 
veloping a vast'and rich but uncivilized continent could con- 
tribute importantly to the solution by Latin Americans in the 
problems ‘confronting them today. The assistance which the 
United States can provide must come from government and 
private sources and will assist leaders in Latin America who 
believe in democracy and individual enterprise to achieve the 
‘solutions required by the twentieth century —Ed. 





J. Peter Grace, New York City, New York, is President of W. R. Grace and Com- 
pany, an international chemical and manufacturing firm with transportation interests, 
founded in Peru in 1854. He is a director or trustee of banks and corporations, includ- 
ing the First National City Bank of New York, the Ingersoll-Rand Company, Kennecott 


Copper Corporation, Stone and Webster, Incorporated, and others, 


He was graduated . 


from Yale University in 1936 and holds honorary degrees from Mount St. Mary's Col- 


lege, Manhattan College, Fordham University, and Notre Dame. 


He has been decorated 


by the governments of Colombia, Chile, and Ecuador for his services to those nations. 
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ANAGEMENT abilities and skills 
additional to those required to 
conduct business in the United States 
have always been demanded when United 
States private enterprise has operated in 
Latin America or any foreign area. The 
reasons’ are obvious. Special problems 
are involved, such as the handling of 
foreign exchange, differences in tax laws, 
varying labor regulations, and, perhaps 
most importantly, the conduct of com- 
pany affairs in a wholly different envi- 
ronment among people whose character, 


culture, and concept of life diifer from 


those in the United States. 

Business considerations are not the 
only considerations, however, in the op- 
eration of a United States private enter- 
prise abroad. To operate abroad is a 
privilege and a responsibility for the 
company involved. Stated simply, a 
United States firm in Latin America is 
a show case of the United States and, 
as such, is a specific example of what 
the United States stands for. It comes 
into immediate contact with the people 
of the host country, and the manner in 
which it conducts its relations creates 
an image not only of United States busi- 
ness, but of the United States as a whole 
before the local business cammunity 
and the general public. The corporate 
manners of a United States private en- 
terprise operating abroad, therefore, are 
vitally important for the success of its 
own operations as well as for the local 
esteem of the nation which it represents. 

With these considerations in mind, 
the Grace organization—and ozher com- 
panies operating in Latin America as 
well—has developed a system of man- 
agement and a set of principles of op- 
eration which have stood tha test of 
time and have enabled the organization 
to enjoy profitable and friendly relations 
in Latin America. 

We live by the code, for instance, that 
we (1) stay completely out of local poli- 
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tics in. Latin America; (2) use local 
people in each country to the fullest ex- 
tent possible up to the rank of man- 
ager; and (3) seek to identify ourselves 
with the community in which we op- 
erate by observing local customs, learn- 
ing the language, and participating in 
the national life. 

Over the years, strict adherence to 
such principles by United States com- 
panies, coupled with a great sense of 
responsibility and respect for the integ- 
rity of private enterprise by the Latin- 
American governments, has produced an 
atmosphere of mutual confidence which 
has attracted direct investments from 
the United States. Last year these in- 
vestments totaled over $8 billion. 

In recent months, however, American 
foreign investments have been subjected 
to vicious and unfounded attacks by 


the communist-oriented government of 


Cuba, which has sought to bring into 
question the motives, actions, and posi- 
tions of the American companies doing 
business in Latin America. The wild 
charges of Fidel Castro have been pro- 
jected not merely in Cuba but through- 
out Latin America in a coldly calculated 
scheme to make American companies a 
target of communist propaganda. A pre- 
determined program of mass confisca- 
tions of American business in Cuba was 
undertaken by the Castro government, 
and, in all, some $1 billion in American 
business was seized. 

This campaign of attacks against 
American private firms should not be 
considered merely within the confines 
of Cuba, but rather in the light of 
the broad offensive by Castro and the 
communists now under way throughout 
Latin America. It is not a communist 
objective per se. Specifically, it is a 
bold and dramatic attempt to destroy 
the show case of the United States in 
the Latin-American republics as an in- 
tegral part of the cold war struggle cur- 
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rently raging between the United States 
and the international communist forces 
in that vast, rich area. 

This contest, long deferred by the 
Kremlin, has forcefully brought to the 
attention of the American people the 
troubled and tenuous position of the 
"United States in Latin America. Very 
high stakes are at issue, because the po- 
litical, military, and economic interests 
of the United States are.affected. Fur- 
thermore, the communist campaign has 
broadened beyond the stage of attack- 
ing American companies alone; it is now 
concentrating on the very basic system 
of private enterprise to which the Ameri- 
can republics are dedicated. 

The sum and substance of these devel- 
. opments is that there now exists a new 
sense of urgency to re-evaluate United 
States policies in Latin America and an 
imperative necessity for embarking upon 
a dynamic program of action that will 
not only remedy the present situation 
but also help the Latin-American coun- 
tries carry out much needed social and 
economic development. 

Many earnest inquiries which will be 
helpful in formulating public opinion 
are now being conducted into the status 
of our relations with Latin America. 
This particular review by THE ANNALS 
of relations between the United States 
and Latin America should contribute 
importantly to this end. 

It is not my purpose in this article to 
make a detailed analysis of the causes 
of this situation. As a businessman 
long and deeply concerned with this 
part of the world, my own preoccupa- 
tion is primarily with what we do in 
the future. We in the Grace organiza- 
tion are quite hopeful that out of the 
present public discussions there will 
emerge among the American people a 


deeper insight into the problems and. 


aspirations of the Latin-American peo- 
ple and a resolve to help them seek 
solutions. 
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Without such an understanding and 
positive attitude by the American peo- 
ple, healthy inter-American relations are 
in jeopardy. i 

An intimate knowledge of the very 
serious economic problems which beset 
these countries- is essential to an ap- 
preciation of the ambition of these peo- 
ple for a better living standard. While 
each Latin-American country has its dis- 
tinct characteristics and problems, there 
is a common denominator among them. 
They are all, in- varying degrees, suf- 
fering from very serious deficiencies 
in economic development, education, 
health, land development, and hous- 
ing. Their economic welfare is depend- 
ent upoù the world market prices of 
their major exports—copper, sugar, min- 
erals, and foodstuffs—which fluctuate 
sharply and which now are in a de- 
pressed state. l 

All of these problems, serious as they 
are now, will become greatly aggravated 


. in future years by Latin America’s rec- 


ord population growth. At the current 
rate of increase of 2.5 per cent a year— 
the highest of any world area—Latin 
America would, by the end of this cen- 


. tury, have 600 million people compared 


to 300 million for the United States. 
Today this comparison is 200 million 
for Latin America as against 180 mil- 
lion for the United States. ] 
However, the explosive aspect of Latin 
America's population growth is the star- 
tling fact that 40 per cent of its cur- 
rent population is under the age of fif- 
teen. This means that, in the immedi- 
ate future, some 70 million youths will 
be eagerly seeking education, housing, 
health facilities, land for farming, jobs 


in industry, and consumer goods, all of 


which are now in critically short supply. 
These young people, unlike their par- 
ents,.have grown up in an era of mass 
communications. ‘They are, therefore, 
very much aware that in other lands the 
things they seek are available in abun- 
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dance, and they fail to understand why 
_ the differences in living standards are 
so great. They resist the status quo 
and resent those who defend it. Unless 
resolved, the problem of today can be- 
come the crisis of tomorrow. 

No quick and easy solution is in sight, 
and it would be impractical and fool- 
hardy to state that these problems can 
be resolved overnight. Achieving ulti- 
mate solutions is a long-term proposi- 
tion, but the seriousness of the situation 
dictates that acticn should be started 
immediately, so that hope very quickly 
replaces despair. 

The task at hand is ET, and 
requires from the United States a con- 
cept as dramatic and as daring as any 
we have undertaken in the past. In for- 
mulating any such program, w2 should 
be mindful that the Latin Americans 
are a proud and resourceful people who 
are not looking for the United States to 
do the job for them. They have the 
manpower and the will to do it them- 
selves, but they generally lack the ex- 
perience and capital which the United 
States used in overcoming its own prob- 
: lems. j 

What is needed on the part of the 
United States is a general mobilization 
of American resources found in busi- 
ness, in our various government and pri- 
vate lending agencies, in the technical 
skills acquired by our institutions op- 
erating in the field of housing, educa- 
tion, land settlement and development, 
industrial development, and the like. 
These we have in great supply, and 
these we could provide with a minimum 
of cost and maximum of effect. 

In the field of hcusing, for example, it 
is estimated that 25 to 45 per cent of 
urban dwellings in Latin America are 
below minimum standards of human 
habitation.. In rural areas, this rate 
climbs sharply to 80 per cent. This 
situation should not be oversimplified, 
but one of the major obstacles to the 
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creation in Latin America of the ex- 
tensive low-cost housing projects which 
made the United States a leader in this 
field is the lack of the financing tech- 
niques which our country developed 
through its Housing and Home Financ- 
ing Agency, the Savings and Loan As- 
sociations, and other such institutions. 
Some steps are being taken in this direc- 
tion in a few countries and with surpris- 
ing initial success. However, if our re- 
sources in this field could be marshalled 
and applied on a broad scale in Latin 
America, a very important contribution 
could be made toward resolving a prob- 
lem which is perhaps the most critical 
of all. 

In the field of education, there is a 
severe shortage of schools, particularly 
in the rural areas, which results in the 
fact that only a relatively few receive 
university education. In Brazil, for in- 
stance, only 44 per cent of some 6 mil- 
lion eligible youths in any one year en- 
ter primary schools. One out of ten 
persons graduates from primary school, 
and only one out of twenty persons goes 
on to junior high school. One out of 
100 finishes high school, and only one 
out of 150 enters a university. Brazil, 
in the midst of an industrialization 
boom, finds itself lacking in technically 
trained men and hindered by am illit- 
eracy rate of 50 per cent. Here again, 
the United States can help by assisting 
in the training of the teacliers without 
whom the problem will get worse. 

The great crying need in Latin America 
today is for more agricultural land to 
accommodate its expanding rural popu- 
lation and to feed its rapidly increasing 
urban centers. Yet it is ironic that 
while intense political pressures, abetted 
by communist propaganda, are being ex- 
erted for more land, vast areas lie un- 
touched in the massive heartland of 
South America. The great majority of 
the people in South America are now 


crowded in the cities, towns, and rural 
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areas along the perimeter of the conti-: 


nent. Outstanding Latin-American au- 
thorities have pointed out that the prob- 
lem is not so much more land, but bet- 


ter distribution of the people on the: 


land. As an example, Bolivia, with 3 
milion people, is as large as Spain, 
France, and Belgium combined, which 
support a total population of 82 million 
people. Peru, with a population of 9 
million people, is an area equal to the 
combined areas of Italy, West and East 
Germany, France, and England. These 
European countries have a total popu- 
lation of 194 million people. 

Opening up new lands is à major and 
costly enterprise in which the United 
States has had much experience which 
could be made available. In many 
countries, our system of farm credits 
could be of immense, assistance. Our 
advanced road building and land clear- 
ing machinery could provide an answer 
to the problem of penetrating heavily 
forested areas. As an aid to the finan- 
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cial burden which such a program would 
entail, we could offer these machines on 
a lend-lease basis. 

There is an air of expectancy in 
Latin America today. It is an expect- 
ancy of momentous happenings. It is 
one which the communists have per- 
ceived and are seeking to pervert to 
their own ends and to their own ad- 
vancement. Actively participating in 
the campaign are the forces of Castro- 


ism, the Soviet Union, Red China, and 


local communist agents. Arrayed against 
them are strong and determined leaders 
of democracy and private enterprise 
who, while leading a courageous cam- 
paign of their own, are in need of United 
States assistance. There is every rea- 
son to provide such aid, and, once the 
American people understand the nature 
of the challenge confronting the United 
States, there is every reason to believe 
they will provide their friends in Latin 
America with the tools to do the job 
and win the battle. 
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CLINTON Rossiter. Parties and Politics in 
America. Pp. 205. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cor- 
nell University Press, 1960. $2.85. 

Like the same author's excellent short 
book on the Presidency, this slim, readable 
volume seems destined to gain a firm place 
on professors’ shelves and drugstore stalls 
alike. Rossiter writes delightfully. His 

. swift, lucid prose should be enough to 
charm the politically uninterested. To the 
initiated, he presents little that is new, yet 
clothes it in unexpected lustre. His neatly 
organized book shines with sens2 and style 
and humor. The casuai reader may call it, 
also, wonderfully clear; but here it suffers 
on close analysis. The author almost imp- 
ishly leaves one central problem unsolved, 
and occasionally seems to contradict him- 
self. 

The unsolved problem is: what is a 
party? This question, applying to our two 
major parties, is a conceptual one, but 
Rossiter is not concerned with conceptual- 
izing. He uses the term “party” in at least 
seven different senses—the innovative Presi- 
dential party, the conservative Congres- 
sional party, the eleven southern Demo- 
cratic parties, and so on. He even has each 
party “speaking through" Lincoln and F. D. 
Roosevelt and “educating us." Confusion 
about what the word means is nothing new, 
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but anyone who describes a party as an 
educator—which uses Presidents as ven- 
triloquists—owes it to his readers to. tell 
them what he is talking about. 

` Perhaps the phrase, Democratic and Re- 


` publican parties,” does not reflect corporeal 


entities composed of "multitudes"—to use 
Rossiter’s word. Essentially’ it may be 
simply a shorthand way of referring to the 
political acts of individuals and meny 
groups acting under the sign of the Donkey 
or the Elephant. If we call each disparate 
group the party, the word means too many 
things; if we say that the multitude is the 
party, we are saying something either mis- 
leading—for neither party is "a multitude 
of men united"—or vague to the point of 
insignificance. It is what we do that gives 
the parties their existence. Individually or 
jointly, we respond to slogans, cheer heroic 
names, vote for candidates who are prop- 
erly labelled, and urge others to do the 
same. In office, we heed the demands of 
colleagues or constituents who subscribe to 
our preferred label, for we have tied our 
fortunes to it. This is not to say that our 
great parties are just names. Their exist- 
ence is identical with our political action 
taken in their names. 

A cruder way of expressing this idea is 
to say that a party cannot be defined ex- 
cept in terms of its functions. Rossiter 
describes its functions; he goes on to 
examine the causes of party preference and 
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the differences between the parties. These 
are familiar subjects, here made to sparkle 
by the author’s vivacity and wit. 

Sometimes, too, through the smiling skies 
of his light-hearted style come a sudden 
sobering cloud and a flash of lightning. 
Thus, after saying that the parties, because 
they stand for so little, “have paid a stiff 
price in the coin of diminished reputation,” 
Rossiter continues: “We have paid an even 
stiffer price in the coin of a nearly formless 
political process in which parties with too 
little power and interest groups with too 
much purpose struggle riotously over a 
darkening plain. Yet the feeling will not 
down that the price, though high, has not 
been exorbitant, and that what we have 
purchased with it—the unity of a free peo- 
ple—is more to be coveted than a politics 
that makes perfect sense." This is the 
author's basic thesis. Making it more pal- 
atable, he insists that the parties do stand 
for different things, without disrupting the 
nation. “Republicans,” he says in a sen- 
tence that will startle his Vermont readers, 
“seem to lean to the ideological side, Demo- 
crats to the practical.” He fills two pages 
with tables showing how widely Republi- 
cans and Democrats in Congress have dif- 
fered over the years on many important 
issues. 

The final chapter of this book seems to 
be almost an afterthought, and not a wholly 
fortunate one. It consists partly of predic- 
tions purporting to cover the next twenty- 
five years—a pointless enterprise. Also it 
includes prescriptions. These seem to tend 
toward self-contradiction. Lack of party 
discipline, overlapping appeals, absence of 
deep commitment all preserve national 
unity; yet now the Democrats and Republi- 
cans should take a few steps toward form- 
ing programmatic parties. Rossiter, how- 
ever, denies the contradiction. He argues 
that it is all a matter of degree—that both 
national unity and the pure principles of 
democracy can be served by governmental 
parties in Washington which show just a 
little more cohesion and responsibility than 
they do now. He is, as he says, "seeking 
to have the best of both possible worlds, 
the present world of Lyndon Johnson and 
the future world of E. E. Schattschneider." 
His proposals for change are modest, and 
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he remains essentially a persuasive defender 
of the present system. 

Rossiter concludes with a thoroughly sen- 
sible deflation of the get-out-the-vote move- 
ment. For him to have prescribed enthusi- 
asm as a cure for our political ills would, 
of course, have run counter to his central 
thesis. The old symbols become less stir- 
ring every year. The way to arouse excite- 
ment would be to establish real parties, 
conflicting in principle, unified, disciplined, 
programmatic—and potentially disruptive 
of the national unity. These we do not 
have. Nevertheless, despite those who stay 
at home on election day, political fervor 
comes naturally to many people. The mod- 
ern object of that fervor is an individual 
leader—the great general, the man who 
talks eloquent sense, the man with the 
answers on television. Complacency about 
the present state of the party system must 
be tempered by consideration of the possi- 
ble long-run impact of the “cult of person- 
ality.” Elsewhere, too much programmatic 
partisanship has led to the coming of the 
man on horseback; here, it is conceivable 
that too little would produce the same 
result. 

Tuomas H. EL:0T 

Washington University 


HERMAN Finer. The Presidency: Crisis 
and Regeneration: An Essay in Possi- 
bilities. Pp. xi, 374. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1960. $5.00. 

No one could be better fitted to take a 
new look at the greatest American political 
institution,the Presidency, than an English- 
man who has spent a great many years 
teaching in the United States, and who has 
written extensively, and well, on compara- 
tive government. 

At first glance this volume seems just 
another criticism of American institutions 
by a foreigner who prefers the system of 
his own native country—perhaps largely 
because he sees that system in a dream, 
as it ideally might be and not as it really 
is. But this book is full of interesting in- 
formation and wise comments and very 
much repays reading. One can forgive the 
English-born author his homesickness— 
even though the American-born reader may 
sometimes squirm at his remarks. 
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What we have is an intensely interesting 
survey of the Presidency, the cabinet, and 
the federal executive generally. It is in- 
clined to be critical rather than apprecia- 
. tive. The- failures of organization and 
structure, rather than the successful opera- 
tions, are what the author empkasizes. In 
a sense the book is in the tradition of James 
Bryce, the great author of The American 
Commonwealth, who, because it was so 
badly managed, was always surprised to 
rediscover that the United States continued 
to exist. 

With these reservations: in mind, the 
reader can enjoy Finer. He is unkind to 
Eisenhower, Truman, and a great many 
earlier presidents, but he is not noticeably 
partisan. 

The later part of the book is far better 
than the earlier. The chapter, “The Presi- 
dent Needs Rescue,” explores the recent 
problems of the cabinet and the National 
Security Council as well as the increasing 
complexity of the White House staff and 
other aids to the President. “Gamble on 
a Solitary President” points out the very 
real dangers of the present situation, in 
which both nomination and election may be 
determined on so haphazard a basis. But 
unfortunately Mr. Finer’s solution, which 
he offers at the very end, will not appeal. 
He wants one election every four years for 
president, senators, and congressmen. At 
this election the voters will elect one presi- 
dent and eleven vice-presidents, who must 
be qualified by four years service in the 
House or the Senate. This group of twelve 
will, like the English cabinet, wark together, 
and the president will no longer be solitary. 
The details of the scheme do not matter. 

EUGENE P. CHASE 

Professor of Civil Rights 

Lafayette College 


DonaLtp R. MarrTHBEWS. U. S. Senators 
and Their World. Pp. xvi, 303. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1960. $6.00. 

This book is *about present-day (1947— 
1957) United States senators, who they 
are, how they behave, and why they 
behave the way they do." The author 
spent ten months on Capitol Eill watching 
the senators in operation and interviewing 
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them. The eleven chapters and five ap- 
pendices are replete with tables, charts, 
and diagrams representing statistical data 
relative to almost every conceivable char- 
acteristic of individual members of the 
“tribe” and their ways of living and work- 
ing together. Such familiar topics as 
Senate “folkways,” party organization and 
leadership, and the committee system are 
dealt with in both descriptive and inter- 
pretive fashion. Senatorial relationships 
with lobbyists, reporters, and constituents 
are examined and evaluated. A picture 
of floor action, including debates, decision- 
making, and voting alignments, concludes 
the study. The interview procedures and 
statistical indexes which were used are 
explained in two of the appendices. 

Space permits quoting only a few of the 
writer’s many interesting and penetrating 
observations about senators and their 
“way of life." “Many of the factors 
which so heavily influence the. political 
life-chances of Americans seem to have 
little if any relation to political ability" 
(p. 44). “The Senators were selected, 
with only rare exceptions, from near the 
top of the society's class system" (p. 44). 

“The price of power is high. Few Amer- 
icans could live with the job's tensions, 
moral dilemmas, intrigue and insecurity” 
(p. 90). “It would be a mistake to as- 
sume that the folkways of the Senate are 
unchangeable” (p. 116). “On Capitol Hill 
everyone is a partisan. Yet the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties are quite 


. different in the Senate" (p. 145). “Ability, 


intelligence, energy, integrity, personality 
and conformity to the folkways may lead 
to a high level of effectiveness for senators 
who do not possess important party or 
committee posts" (p. 175). 

Though the writer emphasizes his “be- 
havioral perspective," the factual data 
about Senators and his interpretation of 
these data are not particularly new. 
Rather, the author has given us much 
more complete and discriminating answers 
to such familiar questions as: who gets 
elected and why? is legislative behavior a 
product of local origin, family background, 
education, and previous occupation? who 
is influential and why? why do senators 
vote the way they do? and how much 
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influence do lobbyists have on senators?. 
His efforts to produce a book which will 
serve both scholar and layman have met 
with marked success. Anyone interested 
in politics and politicians, the legislative 
process, and group behavior will find this 
book very rewarding. 
Lrovp M. SHORT 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Minnesota 


Jor R. Wixinson. Politics and Trade 
Policy. Pp. vi, 151. Washington, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1960. $3.75. 

This little book is essentially a Congres- 
sional history of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Program. The first four 
chapters provide a chronological review 
of the passage and various extensions of 
the Program—‘Trade Policy and the 
Depression,” “Internationalism and Trade 
Policy,” “Reversing the Trend,” and 
“Trade Policy and the Eisenhower Years.” 
The major debaters are identified; the 
significant amendments or proposed 
amendments are indicated; and the im- 
portant votes are recorded and briefly 
analyzed. 

Chapter V provides a broad review of 
the patterns of change in what appear to 
be the telling arguments as the Program 
was periodically reviewed. This chapter 
of fourteen pages provides a useful sum- 
mary for those desiring a very brief review 
of the Program's political history. 

The last chapter—'"The Trade Agree- 
ments Program in the Future"—attempts 
to point out the prerequisites for a change 
toward a more liberal trade policy and the 
possibility that the present compromise 
position will lead to further modifications 
towards a protectionistic program. 

The title is misleading; the book focuses 
on an important but narrow aspect of 
politics and trade policy. There is almost 
no reference to political influences oper- 
ating outside the halls of Congress, even 
within the Executive. The Wool Bill 


passed—and vetoed—during the Geneva 


Trade Agreements Negotiations, and al- 
most scuttling them, is utterly ignored; 
although it provides excellent documenta- 
tion for some of the conclusions drawn 
- by the author. One must sympathize with 
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the delimitation used, since a tremendous 
number of hearings and testimony were 
reviewed and digested even in this limited 
task. Any deviation from the strict defini- 
tion would have opened up a plethora of 
alternative. paths for exploration. 

In the last chapter the author points 
out what is often overlooked—the fact 
that the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Program, in its pure form, is a compromise 
with a, liberal trade policy. It represents 
a step-by-step bargaining approach to 
tariff reduction, with producer interests in 
expanding exports countering possible in- 
jury; “. .. it commands the support of 
those in Congress who see no other politi- 
cally feasible alternative to an expression 
of their liberal attitudes’ (p. 131). He 


. also shows that the peril point and escape 


clause provisions undermine any conf- 
dence which foreign producers might 
otherwise have in the United States mar- 
kets (p. 132). He argues that these pro- 
visions could be interpreted in such a way 
as to provide import protection even more 


‘restrictive than the Smoot-Hawley Act of 


1930 (p. 134). 

Finally, he believes that a reversal 
towards a more liberal trade position, 
either in the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Program or in a new approach, will take 
substantial effort. Such a program would 
require both strong Executive leadership 
unwilling to compromise in advance and 
support from public opinion concerned 
with the broad issues. He, perhaps, 
underplays the extent to which these are 
related and can develop and support each 
other in reshaping Congressional views. 

LAWRENCE WITT 

Professor of Agricultural Economics 

Michigan State University 


C. Vann Woopwarpv. The Burden of 
Southern History. Pp, xiv, 205. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1960. $3.50. 


In these essays Professor Woodward 
writes so convincingly, so simply, and so 
reasonably that one’s critical sense is likely 
to be suspended. In his attempt to dis- 
cover the essence of Southernism, he wisely 
recognizes that the South has been rapidly 
changing. One highly respected thesis, that 
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of U. B. Phillips, which holds that the 
central theme of Southern history has been 
the determination to keep the South a white 
man’s country, is now outmoded. In its 
place Professor Woodward suggests an in- 
teresting thesis—that the distingtishing ele- 


ment in southern history is a common ex-. 


perierice of southerners with pcverty and 
defeat. He maintains also, in ‘‘The His- 
torical Dimension," that the souzchern peo- 
ple and especially southern wr-ters have 
developed a greater feeling and memory of 
the historical background of their region 
than is true in other sections of the United 
States. I am not sure that these provoca- 
tive theses are valid for the genzration of 
young southerners. My observation has 
been that the young southerners have no 
memory of defeat, no great interest in the 
history of their region, no desire to pre- 
serve southern traditions, but are much like 
college youth elsewhere; they share the 
common American spirit of enterprise and 
absorption in material success, which Pro- 
fessor Woodward himself has so aptly 
characterized as “the bulldozer revolution.” 

The Burden of Southern Histcry is full 
of penetrating insights and is dominated by 
a fine liberal spirit. The only one of the 
essays that is concerned exclusively with 
the pre-Civil War South is an excellent 
study of John Brown’s raid, in which the 
author presents the extent of northern sup- 
port of the fanatical leader and places the 
violent reaction of the South to the raid in 
the context df a recently aroused fear of 
servile insurrection. His endeavor to uti- 
lize literature as one of the tools af the cul- 
tural historian is undoubtedly a step in the 
right direction, but the essay in which he spe- 
cifically employs this technique, “A South- 
ern Critique for the Gilded Age,” is by 
far the least effective of the essays. There 
are two splendid studies of ‘the Reconstruc- 
tion period, in which the author develops 
further the current revisionist point of 
view. He shows, however, that there was 
much opposition in the North to Negro 
suffrage; even Thaddeus Stevens in 1865- 
1866 opposed universal Negro suffrage. The 
change to the radical program in 1867 
seems to have been motivated by no love 
for the Negro but by the needs of partisan 
politics and the selfish interests and fears 
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of the business class. The author's interest 
in exploring public opinion is especially 
revealed in the essay, "The Populist Heri- 
tage and the Intellectuals," in which he 
distinguishes between western and southern 
Populists and defends the latter from recent 
attacks of northern intellectuals. 
Professor Woodward’s historical writing 
is informed by a vivid sense of the present 
and of the continuity of history. He does 
not write in an academic vacuum. I like 
his philosophical approach to history, based 
upon a critical examination of the sources. 


attacks on modern American capitalism 
made by poorer countries and the assauits 
on southern slavery made by abolitionists. 
The southern states reacted to these attacks 


by an intolerance of all dissent or criticism - 


and the affirmation of a perfect social ar- 
ganization; the United States in the Mc- 
Carthy period developed similar attitudes. 
However detached and critical Professor 
Woodward seems to be in contemplating 
the past, he is, nevertheless, influenced by 
the dominant economic changes and fash- 
ions of thought of the scciety in which he 
lives. All of us who write history are so 
influenced, in greater or lesser degree, either 
by the spirit of revolt, or by unconscious 
acceptance of attitudes and views of our 
society, or by the ambition to be in the 
avant-garde of the thought of our time. 
: CLEMENT EATON 
Professor of History 
University of Kentucky 


TRUMBULL Hiccins. Korea and the Fall 
of MacArthur: A Précis in Limited War. 
Pp. ix, 229. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1960: $5.00. 


This readable, but not always lucid, book 
inevitably invites comparison with the same 
author's Winston Churchill and the Second 
Front, published three years ago. Two 
chapters longer and thirty-seven pages 
shorter—text and footnotes, Korea and-the 
Fall of MacArthur appears to be, all in all, 
a less substantial book—more hastily writ- 
ten, less thoroughly documented, less felici- 
tous in style, and not so carefully thought 
out. One suspects that the choice of sub- 


„A pertinent example of this type of reflec- - 
tion is the analogy he draws between the 
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FDelruary _THE NEAR- EAST IN 
LM HISTORY-A 5000 Year Story 


by PHILIP K. HITTI, Professor Emeritus of Semitic Literature, Princeton University 


In this bold undertaking, a renowned scholar covers the whole area of the Near East—an area 
which now includes Turkey, Iran, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Israel, Egypt, and Arabia—from 
the dawn of civilization to the present. The lively narrative is complemented by 24 full-page 
maps and more than 100 photographs. 574 pp., text ed. $8.50 


Manele AMERICAN GOVERNMENTAL 
PROBLEMS, 2nd ed. 


by WILLIS G. SWARTZ, Professor of Government and Dean of the Graduate School, South- 
ern Illinois University . > 


The 1961 edition of this thought-provoking text includes an entirely new chapter entitled “Man- 
Killing Job: The Problem of Our Overworked Chief Executive’, and new background material. 
The Yan Nostrand Political Science Series. 340 pp., about $5.25 


April JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
IN MODERN SOCIETY, 3rd ed. 


by MARTIN H. NEUMEYER, Professor of Sociology, University of Southern California 


This well-known introductory text analyzes and describes the problem of juvenile delinquency 
as it exists in a changing contemporary society. In the extensively revised 1961 edition, Pro- 
fessor Neumeyer has brought the material abreast of current research and expanded the treat- 
ment of theory. The Van Nostrand Series in Sociology. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
AND POLITICS 


by GUY B. HATHORN, Associate Professor of Government and Politics, University of Mary- 
land; HOWARD R. PENNIMAN, Professor of Government, Georgetown University; and 
HAROLD ZINK, Professor of Political Science, The Ohio State University 


I 


Designed for full-year introductory courses, this readable new text presents a realistic picture 
of American government in action at the national, state, and local levels. At the same time, it 
conyeys a sense of the vitality and adaptability of American political institutions. The Van 
Nostrand Political Science Series. 816 pp., about $8.00 
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INTRODUCTORY READINGS 
IN POLITICAL, BEHAVIOR 
S. SIDNEY ULMER, Michigan State University, Editor 


The collected readings in this book have been chosen for the purpose 
of defining and studying the relatively new concept of political be- 
havior. The articles in Part I of the book serve as an introduction to 
the concept and discuss its social and psychological bases. 

In Part. II, the major portion of the. book, the selections illustrate 
the major conceptual approaches to the study of political behavior 
and show the different theoretical and concrete research findings which 
flow from conceptual variation. Continuity among the subdivisions is 
furnished through introductory notes. The book incorporates a deeper 
analysis of some of the most recent research in this rapidly advancing 
field, and most of the readings are understandable by the alert under- 
graduate. The book includes a large number of charts, mathematical 
formulations, and diagrams and may be used in survey courses in 
political behavior and as a supplement in introductory courses in politi- 
cal science or American government. 500 pp. $4.75 probable list 


DEMOCRACY IN URBAN AMERICA: 
READINGS ON GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Edired by CHARLES PRESS, Michigan State University, 
and OLIVER P. WILLIAMS, Fels Institute of Local and State 
Government, University of Pennsylvania i 


In this book of readings the editors have included recent articles which 
stress the problems pertaining to the role and function of local govern- 
ment in our democratic system. Since the editors believe that “facts” 
are easily forgotten, the book is not primarily factual, but rather is 
based on ideas which center on the organizing theme of democracy. 
Considerable stress is placed on policy development process and the 
politics of various phases of urban government, such as metropolitan- 
ism, administrative reform, substantive functional areas, and the ad- 
ministrative process. The two principal points the articles illustrate 
are that American communities differ widely from one another and 
therefore no single characteristic model can be created and that peo- 
ple should stop viewing local government in isolation. The book is 
designed like a course and can therefore be used as either a text or as 
secondary readings. The readings are sufficiently long so that the au- 
thors, many of whom are sociologists, can develop their arguments. 

500 pp. 


College Department 
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ject may be partly to blame. Despite 
popular adulation, a flamboyant personality, 
and the surge of great events that swept 
him briefly to the crest of history in 1950 
and 1951, the humorless and imperturbable 
American proconsul in Korea lacks the 
epic quality of the British prime minister 
on the great stage of World War II. Dr. 
Higgins draws the obvious parallels in a 
suggestive final chapter, but the “triumph 
and tragedy” in which Churchill played a 
central role had a grandeur and universality 
beside which MacArthur’s victory, defeat, 
and eclipse seem personal and equivocal. 
One gets the impression, too, that Dr. 
Higgins feels less strongly about MacArthur 
than about Churchill. To Dr. Higgins, the 
latter was the “architect of stalemate” who 
tricked and cozened American strategy into 
serving British purposes and thus paved the 
way for the emergence of Soviet Russia as 
the real victor of World War II. Churchill 
personified a conservative and evasive An- 
glicanism in war-making which Dr. Higgins 
saw as a mortal enemy of the uncompromis- 
ing Calvinism of the American way in war. 
Indeed, in his new book, Puritan forth- 
rightness and scorn of half-measures re- 
appear as the American way with Mac- 
Arthur cast as its new prophet—and George 
C. Marshall, who had been its champion in 
World War YI, now, ironically enough, on 
the other side of the controversy. But the 
central issue has changed. The adversary 
ideology is no longer, as in World War II, 
an indirect, peripheral strategy, urged by 
a perfidious ally to prolong the war in its 
own selfish interests, but simply the Tru- 
man administration's aversion to expanding 
& limited war that had been forced upon 
it. And Dr. Higgins, perhaps to his em- 
barrassment, evidently feels that this pol- 
icy, in the changed postwar world, was at 
least less risky and more realistic than the 
measures demanded by MacArthur and ap- 
plauded by an unthinking public, measures 
clearly aimed at forcing a showdown with 
the Soviet Union on the theory that the 
United States would never again be in so 
favorable a position to do so. On the 
other hand, as the book makes clear, in 
defending its limited war policy, administra- 
tion spokesmen were repeatedly driven to 
palpably dishonest claims in its behalf. 
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At all events, this book lacks the passion 
tha£ flavored its predecessor, and, within a 
general organizational framework that is 
coherent and logical enough, its individual 
chapters appear rambling and inconclusive. 
Except for a few official manuscript studies, 
the book is based wholly on published ma- 
terials, and these are thoroughly covered. 
Official records, other than the published 
Congressional hearings on MacArthur’s re- 
lief, were evidently not used. Dr. Higgins 
does not address himself, incidentally, to 
the question recently aired by ex-President 
Truman—whether MacArthur, in his in- 
sistence on “bombing” Communist Chinese 
bases, had in mind, or at any time pro- 
posed, using atomic weapons. The book 
has no heroes and no real villains, and, 
since it presents no new evidence, will 
probably change few opinions. 

RICHARD M. LEIGHTON 

Assistant to Senior Educational 

Adviser 
Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces 


E. Davi» Cronon. Josephus Daniels in 
Mexico. Pp. xiii, 369. Madison: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1960. $6.00. 


Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the 
Navy in 1914 when the United States 
seized Vera Cruz, was named Ambassador 
to Mexico in March 1933, a post he held 
until 1941. Once in Mexico City, Daniels 
soon obliterated that “blot” on his career 
and as ambassador became a fast friend 
of the Mexican people and their leaders. 

Daniels’ years in Mexico were crucial 
ones for that nation; a great social revolu- 
tion -was under way. Dramatic measures 
had to be taken to keep the revolution 
alive. Not a few of the measures—at- 
tacks upon the Catholic Church, agrarian 
reform, and expropriation of the foreign- 
owned petroleum properties—affected im- 
portant pressure groups in the United 
States. Time after time, United States- 
Mexican relations were strained nearly to 
the breaking point, and more than once 
it seemed that the “Good Neighbor” policy 
would be wrecked. Daniels, more than 
anyone else, kept that policy alive. 

Daniels, long a liberal and idealist with 
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a well-developed suspicion of foreign con- 
cessionaires, was sympathetic to the Mex- 
ican revolution, but it was mainly his firm 
belief in thé Good Neighbor pclicy—and 
his strong sense of justice—which caused 
him to counsel Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull and Assistant Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles to exercise patience and 
more patience in their dealings with Mex- 
ico. When Hull and Welles seemed 
disinclined to heed his advice, the Ambas- 
sador would go directly to his old friend, 
President Roosevelt, who on one occasion 
wrote that Daniels, perhaps more than 
anyone else, had “exemplified the true 
spirit of the good neighbor in the foreign 
field.” In fact, Daniels considered himself 
. the representative of the President, not 
the emissary of the ‘State Department. 
The State Department countered Daniels’ 
actions by bypassing him on a number of 
the most important negotiations carried 
out during his tenure. It might be added 
that Daniels was not forewarned by his 
good friend President Lazaro Cardenas 
when that leader decided to expropriate 
the oil properties in March 1938. 

This is a scholarly book, but it is not 
objective; Daniels is the hero. The State 
Department, in the guise of Cordell Hull 
and Sumner Welles, is the major villain, 
taking short-range, black and white views 
and protecting United States investments 
in Mexico. Author Cronon, like so many 
who write on foreign relations, generally 
chooses to forget the role that Congress 
plays in making foreign policy. Also 
Cronon, for the most part, disregards the 
fact, that President Roosevelt, whom he 
apparently admires, was after al! respon- 
sible for Hull and Welles being in posi- 
tions where they could hamper the actions 
of his hero, Daniels. Among the more 
important minor villains are segments of 
the United States press and the United 
States colony in Mexico City, not to men- 
tion certain officials of Standard Oil of 
New Jersey who, few would deny, were 
something less than astute in their dealings 
with the sovereign state of Mexico. 

The volume adds little to the basic 
framework of United States-Mexiran rela- 
tions; it does provide certain new and 
little-known details. The author appar- 
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ently depended largely upon traditional 
sources friendly to both the revolution 
and President Cárdenas for his internal 
history of Mexico. The case for the 
revolution is generaly sound, but there 
are enough wild generalizations to disturb 
this reviewer. 

Many sensitive young nations, including 
Cuba, are baving or will have experiences 
similar to those of Mexico during the - 
Daniels ambassadorship. Representatives 
of more mature countries could draw some 
valuable lessons from Daniels’ apprecia- 
tion of the problems of social and eco- 
nomic evolution in underdeveloped areas. 
He somehow understood that pervasive 
ideas are indifferent to failure. 

Joun J. Jonnson 

Professor of History 

Stanford University 


Lucius WILMERDING, JR. James Monroe: | 
Public Claimant. Pp. viii, 144. New 
Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1960. $4.00. 


This meticulous study of James Mon- 
roe’s pecuniary claims against the United 
States and of his reputation for integrity 
in managing public money, fills in a part 
of ‘the total picture of the statesman that 
has been neglected by elmost all of his 
biographers. It is highly improbable, 
however, that this small book will ever 
be prominently displayed at any Monroe 
shrine, ‘The record is too disillusioning 
and sad. 

The author shows how poverty and the 
pressure of creditors forced a fundamen- 
tally generous and honorable man to 
devote most of the time from the end of 
his Presidency in 1825 until his death in 
1831 to dunning the government for the 
payment of claims that presumably were 
settled in full in 1816. His importunings 
met with considerable success. In .1826 
he was allowed $29,513 of his claims for 
$53,836 and in 1831 he received an addi- 
tional $30,000. Opinions ón the validity 
of his final claim range from the verdict 
of the House's most knowledgeable mem- 
ber regarding claims that it was "wholly 
destititute of foundation" to the unquali- 
fied endorsement by Albemarle County 
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memorialists. These former neighbors of 
Monroe were cognizant of his forced sale 
of 5,433 acres in their county. 

Mr. Wilmerding attributes Monroe’s 
fiscal woes to: (1) the niggardly salaries 
and expense accounts characteristic of 
new countries, (2) his ‘business losses at 
home resulting from his prolonged ab- 
sences while representing his country 
abroad, (3) the financial drain caused. by 
hordes of American claimants in France 
in the mid 1790’s, (4) his extravagance, 
‘and (5) the assumption of the debts of 
his scapegrace brother. The reviewer 
would like to add, as a cause of Monroe’s 
Straitened circumstances, his generous na- 
ture. In addition, the author produces 
ample evidence that Monroe indulged in 
the expensive pastime of attempting to 
keep abreast of the diplomatic Joneses. 

After a thorough analysis, Mr. Wilmer- 
ding exonerates Monroe from his enemies’ 
charge that he was guilty of embezzlement 
in the mysterious disappearance of $20,000 
in the accounts of Colonel Samuel Lane, 
Commissioner of Public Buildings. 
his most ardent admirer must admit that 
he exercised poor judgment in appointing 


Lane to a position of trust and in permit- - 


ting him to act as his agent. 

Anyone who fears that he is being 
slightly ex parte in reading this objective 
examination of Monroe’s finances by an 
experienced and able political scientist 
might also read The Autobiography of 
James Monroe. 

Carrot H. QUENZEL 

Professor of History 

Mary Washington College 

of the University of Virginia 


CuanrEs I. Foster. An Errand of Mercy: 
The Evangelical United Front, 1790- 
1837. Pp. x, 320. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1960, 
$6.50. l 


This book is an attempt to impose a 
pattern of interpretation upon the history 
of the missionary, Bible tract, Sunday 
school, and moral reform societies which 
arose first in England and then in America 
during the half-century following the out- 


But 
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break of the French Revolution. The 
authór's thesis is that political and social 
conservatives created these agencies to 
wage ideological warfare against Jacobin- 
ism and democratic innovation. The 
leaders on both sides of the Atlantic, 
Charles Foster argues, were laymen who 
represented the business and professional 
classes. The societies were the instru- 
ments by which they took the reins of 
ecclesiastical power from the clergy and 
bent Christianity to their own purposes. 

-Their major positive contribution was 
a new definition of the relationship of 
religion and government. The growth of 
dissenting sects had combined with the 
spread of the enlightenment to undermine 
the state-church system in the eighteenth 
century. The result was to inhibit the 
use of legal sanctions either to impose 
morality upon the masses or to sustain 
their loyalty to the state. Conservative 
“evangelicals” in the established churches, 
Foster believes, provided a new conception 
of how to achieve the old objectives. 
They went beyond mere toleration of 
dissent and made it their ally in a deliber- 
ate campaign to moderate popular de- 
mands for social change. 

The body of the work is devoted to a 
long analysis of the “evangelical machin- 
ery” by which this “united front” oper- 
ated. The author makes good his point 
that the American societies borrowed 
many techniques of organization from 
Great Britain’s. He avoids the pitfall of 
asserting that their aims and purposes 
were, therefore, always the same. He 
does not, however, succeed in disentangling 
the ideological implications of these dif- 
ferences between the old world and the 
new. Rather, Professor Foster strives by 
persistent, but insufficiently documented, 
argument to convince the reader that 
the voluntary societies always represented 
middle-class reaction. 

A careful check of the documentation 
for the early chapters convinces this re- 
viewer that the author’s reading in the 
source materials of English evangelicalism 
is insufficient to justify the elaboration 
of such an inclusive thesis. The point is 
doubly important in view of the confusion 
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into which the thesis falls when he deals 
with the later pkases of the American 
movement. The Bibliography, which the 
publishers call “one of the most com- 
prehensive . . . ever made of evangelical 
literature,” is notably weak on British 
materials, i 
Professor Foster has worked through 
the source materials of the American 
phase of the movement he describes with 
' commendable thoroughness. It seems re- 
grettable that an overly-ambiti»us thesis 
tempted him to a presentation which 
distorts the story fully as much as it 
illuminates it, f 
TIMOTHY L. SMITH 
East Texas State College 


Dowatp B. Meyer. The Protestant Search 
for Political Reatism, 1919-1941. Pp. x, 
` 482. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1960. $6.75. 


This book is a penetrating historical ac- 
count of the interwar phase of what is 
commonly known as the “Sociel Gospel" 
movement. It thus builds upon the im- 
portant research of Charles H. Hopkins, 
A. Y. Abell, Henry F. May, and others on 
the emergence of Social Christianity during 
the Gilded Age and the Progressive era, 
though not without making many impor- 
tant observations and evaluations of those 
early developments, especially the contri- 
bution of Walter Rauschenbusch. It also 
takes its place alongside of Paul A. Carter’s 
study of The Decline and Revival of the 
Social Gospel, 1920-1940 (Ithaca, 1956), 
which lays special stress on the ecumenical 
movement, the temperance crusade, and the 
fundamentalist controversy and William 
M. Miller’s American Protestantism and 
Social Issues, 1919-1940 (Chapel Hill, 
1958), which carefully documents the ac- 
tual social witness of the churches. 

Mr. Meyer, as he states in his opening 
sentence, is not dezling with a large move- 
ment or with typical men, but rather with 
that small group of pronounced political 
liberals within the minority of Protestant 
ministers who were moved in any overt 
way by social and political issues. This 
group is examined contextually and theo- 
logically with brilliant results. The writer 
is in unusually good command of the politi- 
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cal, economic, social, and intellectual: reali- 
ties of the United States during the period 
under view, and he constantly relates his 
account to specific problematic events. 
Furthermore, he considers the deeds and 
thought of his subjects with a theological 
concern commensurate with or exceeding 
their own. 

Nine oi the men inflamed by the “social 
passion” became especially important to 
the story that unfolds: Charles C. Morrison 
of The Christian Century, Sherwood Eddy, 
F. Ernest Johnson, Francis J. McConnell, 
A. J. Muste, Kirby Page, John C. Bennett, 
Paul Tillich—and far above all, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, for whom the index references 
almost equal the other eight combined. 
Like Carter’s work before it, this work on 
the interwar social gospel almost becomes 
a life and times of Reinhold Niebuhr. Yet, 
even allowing for the large amount of pub- 
lished expositions of Niebuhr’s thought, no 
work has so adequately clarified the funda- 
mental problems which beset the collective 
search for a Protestant political and social 
ethic. Nor has anyone so successfully re- 
vealed how and why this movement di- 
vided, on the one hand, into a theologically 
“liberal” stream of perfectionist legalism 
with doctrinaire and utopian affinities for 
both socialism and pacifism—in these pages 
represented best by Eddy, Muste and Ward 
—and, on the other, into a “neo-orthodox” 
stream which in dialectical and existential 
terms insisted upon the ambiguities of 
existing moral alternatives, yet sought 
nevertheless to find a "realistic? way of 
addressing the world’s manifold problems. 
That the latter of these movements dealt 
more adequately with the actual American 
situation is an impression Mr. Meyer leaves 
with the reader; he believes that neo-ortho- 
doxy found a way for Christians to speak 
relevantly on public affairs. Yet he also 
finds the movement religiously barren, un- 
impressive in its response to Karl Barth, 
and politically unstable. In an Epilogue 
he shows little enthusiasm for neo-ortho- 
doxy’s later tendency to advocate modera- 
tion as the best policy in a world too risky 
for risks. It is very clear that "the Prot- 
estant search for political realism" has by 


no means been concluded. 


This is a trenchant, eloquent work, in- 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


The Semisovereign People: A 
Realist’s View of Democracy 
in America 


E. E. Schatischneider, 
Wesleyan University 


Changes in American govern- 
ment, which could hardly have been 
greater if there had been a violent 
revolution, have, taken place so 
quietly that most of us, according 
to Professor Schattschneider, were 
unaware of what was going on. In 
accounting for what appears to be 
the flexibility of American govern- 
ment, the author takes a new 
look at the dynamics of American 
politics. 

(1961, 160 pp., $1.75 paper) 





Russian Political Institutions, 
Rev. Ed. 


(Minerva Students? Handbook 
Series) 


Derek J. R. Scott, 
University of Manchester 


Called "the most sensible and un- 
biased" text on the subject, this 
book points up both the conven- 
tional and unconventional features 
of Soviet government. The revi- 
sion includes the most recent de- 
velopments. 


(1961, 262 pp., $4.00 tentative) 
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valuable for both the historian and the 
social-ethical theorist. 
SvpNEY E. AHLSTROM 
Associate Professor of American 
Church History 
Yale University 


Harvey Wish. The American Historian: 
A Social-Intellectual History of the 
Writings of the American Past. Pp. 
viii, 366. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1960. $7.50. 


For some time there has been needed 
a book on American historiography to 
replace the standard work by Michael 
Kraus which has Jong been the only one 
available. It is therefore welcome news 
that Harvey Wish has undertaken the task. 
His list of figures studied is of necessity 
a standard one, ranging from William 
Bradford to Allan Nevins, and his judg- 
ments upon them are sound, if on the 
whole conventional. His greatest contri- 
bution is the effort to place American 
historians in the social and cultural setting 
of their times so that, quite correctly, 
historiography becomes an expréssion of 
intellectual history. As a distinguished 
historian who has himself written several 
volumes in this field, Mr. Wish is espe- 
cially qualified for such a task. Indeed, 
one only regrets that he did not go even 
further in this direction than he has and 
particularly that he did not. investigate 
more intensively the almost uncharted area 
of the social origins of American historians, 
shifts in which might possibly ‘explain 
changes in historical attitudes almost as 
much as do changes in the general climate 
of opinion. 

In many respects, the book may be said 
to have the same merits, and also the same 
limitations, as Mr. Wish’s well-known 
surveys, Society and Thought in Early 
America and Society and Thought in 
Modern America. As we have come to 
expect of him, the material is well 
arranged and clearly presented, though 
sometimes at the expense of more complex 
analysis. Not only has Mr. Wish read 
‘extensively in the historians themselves, 
of course, but he is particularly expert in 
summarizing the findings of modern schol- 
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arship which have often modified the older 
accóunts. 

As for his own viewpoint, Mr. Wish 
apparently belongs to the liberal interna- 
tionalist group which still emphasizes the 
“New History." He is, therefore, critical 


“of historians whose approach is conserva- 


tive, antilabor, isolationist, or racist and 
chides writers who prefer political, consti- 
tutional, and military history to economic, 
social, and cultural. Particularly outstand- 
ing is his discussion of Southern histori- 
ography and the treatment of the racial 
issue in historical writing. Mr. Wish is 
surprisingly weak, on some important re- 
cent developments such as the rise of the 
*New Conservatism" of the Kirk-Rossiter 
school, the revisionist attack upon Charles 
A. Beard, and the appearance of a new 
type of political-cum-intellectual history 
represented by Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
Richard Hofstadter, and Eric Goldman, 
the explanation ‘of all of which would 
actually fit very well into his approach. 
These comments, however, are not in- 
tended to detract from the value of a 
book that will long be extremely useful. 
But Mr. Wish's ambitions are so admirable 
and his talents for the task are so great 
that we probably expect more of him than 
is fair, and we should be thankful that he 
has pioneered in opening up so many 
paths for future exploration. 
WarLACE Evan Davies 
Associate Professor of History 
University of Pennsylvania 
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ZBIGNIEW BRZEZINSKI. The Soviet Bloc: 
Unity and Conflict. Pp. xxii, 467. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1960. $7.75. 


In a short review, it is quite impossible 
to discuss in any detail this important 
and extraordinarily interesting work. The 
book is important notably because it tells 
a great deal about the relationship between 
ideology and power within the Soviet bloc, 
but more than that, because it brings out 
“the antagonistic contradictions" in the — 
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world relations of Communist ruled states. 
And Mr. Brzezinski’s research also *dis- 
poses of the widely-held notion that 
Soviet-Bloc relations represent merely the 
expansion of Soviet power into East Cen- 
tral Europe and of the corollaries to this 
notion—that Soviet power is all that holds 
the members of the bloc together in mono- 
lithic rigidity. In summation, the book 
is important because it makes available, 
and analyzes, a vast amount of informa- 
tion of great value to those who make, 
interpret, or pass judgment on public 
policy. ; : 

'The fact that the author analyzes and 
interprets events and theories that have 
engaged the attention of a considerable 
public, as well as of specialists, videns the 
book's range of interest. For example, 
the People's Democracy has been inter- 
preted as another form, besides the Soviet 
form, of the proletarian dictatorship; and 
it has been interpreted as a type of state 
by which the transition to socialism can 
be made without civil war. Other matters 
dealt with include: the character and ef- 
fects of Stalinism within the bloc; Tito- 
ism, national communism, and tke heresies 
of revisionism, dogmatism, and secretar- 
janism; the nature and effects of Chinese- 
Communist intervention in the issue of 
different roads to socialism; the prole- 
tarian dictatorship and the primacy of 
the Communist party of the Soviet Union; 
- the causes and meaning of the uprisings 
in East Germany in 1953 and in Poland 

and Hungary in 1956; and the Warsaw 

Pact, which Mr. Brzezinski calls the 
“single most important and formal com- 
mitment binding the states [of the bloc] 

to the U.S.S.R., officially limiting their 

scope of independent action" In this 
connection, the author believes that the 
leader of the Soviet party wil? wish to 
institutionalize multiparty contects as a 
means of rebuilding the unity of the bloc, 
so seriously ruptured by the demise and 
subsequent downgrading of Stalin, the erst- 
while infallible interpreter of the science 
of sciences, Marxism-Leninism and priest- 
king of the camp. of socialism. 

Brzezinski also thinks it likely that an at- 

tempt will be made "to institutionalize a 


Mr.. 
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common political organ,” a kind of Com- 
munist “Commonwealth Politburo” to deal 
with contradictions that Stalinism was 
unable to eradicate. ` 

Mr. Brzezinski says that his book is 
meant to be a contribution to “the study 
of the interaction of ideology and institu- 
tions of power of several states within 
the same ideological context.” It seems 
to me to be a stimulating contribution that 
throws much light on a number of ques- 
tions of contemporary significance: Can 
the Soviet bloc, or an expanding Socialist 
camp, remain united if its uniformity is 
only ideological? Stalin’s- formula, the 
author points out, was "ideological and 
institutional unity and à common outlook, 
behavior and structure,” and the new 
formula is “ideological and political unity 
but institutional diversity," within limits 
which some have transgressed. Can the 
Socialist Commonwealth remain united, 
even if its members have a common ideo- 
logical purpose, if some of its members 
become independent of the power at the 
disposal of the “leading” party—the Com- 
munist party of the Soviet Union? Can 
there be, in other words, more than one 
infallible interpreter of Marxism-Leninism 
and does that infallibility depend on 
the possession of power to enforce ac- 
ceptance of the interpretation? Do ideo- 
logically motivated interstate policy- 


.makers behave differently from national- 


interest decision-makers? This matter of 
motivation is related to the old question 
of whether the Communists use the propa- 
gation of their ideology to increase the 
power of the states they rule or use the 
power of such states to spread Communist 
ideology. In a larger context, are the 
experience and practices of the Socialist 
camp in respect to ideology and power. 
likely to influence the relations between 
the members of the non-Communist camps 
and, perhaps, the whole feld of interna- 
tional relations? 

Some of these questions lie outside the 
scope of Mr. Brzezinski's study, but the 
study throws light on all of them. 

i Harotp H. FISHER 

University of California 

Berkeley 
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Joun N. Hazard. Settling Disputes in 
Soviet Society: The Formative Years 
of Legal Institutions. Pp. xiv, 534. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1960. $9.50. 

Students of Soviet law will find in Pro- 
fessor Hazard’s latest book a wealth of 
detailed analysis of the development of 
the Soviet judicial system and of the legal 
. profession in the first years of the Soviet 
regime, from 1917 to 1925. "The structure 
of the judiciary, the organization of the 
bar, the establishment of the procuracy, 
and the principal features of criminal and 
civil procedure are described in their suc- 
cessive changes. The practical working of 
these institutions is illuminated by the 
discussion of some sixty-five cases and by 
reports of speeches at various congresses 
of legal officials. 

It is the author's thesis that the original 
Bolshevik conception that disputes in 
Soviet society could be settled with sim- 
plicity—without elaborately organized tri- 
bunals, without complicated laws, and 
without a labyrinth of rules of procedure 
' and evidence—foundered on the practical 
need for finding specific solutions to highly 
complicated problems. Centralization was 
a necessity under the conditions of civil 
war; centralization required uniformity; 
and uniformity required an elaborate ap- 
paratus of rules and procedures. With 
the end of the civil war, the New Eco- 
nomic Policy increased the need for legal 
formality as a means of regulating private 
enterprise. Thus Soviet law moved “from 
simplicity to complexity and formality." 

The thesis is abundantly proved, and it 
is an important one for political science, 
which has too often ignored the built-in 
motive power of a legal system, its 
capacity to generate its own development. 
Especially in the analysis of Soviet law, 
one is tempted to ascribe its development 
to political and economic forces which act 
on it from the outside and not to appreci- 
ate sufficiently its own inner reasons for 
being, Although many will find that the 
framework within which Professor Hazard 
presents his materials is too narrow, they 


can, at least, no longer ignore its reality. . 


In the concluding chapter, a more con- 
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trowersial thesis is also suggested, namely 
that "the men of the law" resisted the 
efforts of "the supreme politicians" to 
maintain secret administrative procedures 
for the repression of political enemies. 
The evidence is convincing that in 1922 
the Commissariat of Justice sought the 
elimination of the Cheka and of the so- 
called revolutionary tribunals, but it is by 
no means clear that the political leader- 
ship had a different interest or was of a 
different mind. It seems more likely that 
the transfer of political cases to the regu- 
lar courts was as much Lenin's idea as 
that of the lawyers, and that the latter 
were happy to work out the details. 
Similarly there is no sign that the lawyers 
seriously opposed the restoration in 1934 
of a special political, tribunal, the notori- 
ous “Special Board" of the People's Com- 
missariat of Internal Affairs (Narodny 
Komissariat Vnutrennikh Diel, NKVD), 
or were instrumental in its abolition 
in 1953. The author is undoubtedly 
right in emphasizing that the lawyer's 
professional concern for stability of laws 
and procedural correctness makes him a 
natural enemy of secret and summary 
trials; yet that is not the same thing as 
saying that "there was a cleavage in 
approach", between the lawyers and the 
Politburo, and that "In opposition to the 
supreme politicians there stood most of 
the men of the law" (p. 489-90). If 
there was such opposition—and there may ` 
have been—it was well concealed. 
| .  . Hamorp J. Berman 

Professor of Law 

Harvard Law School 

Research Associate 

Russian Research Center 

Harvard University 


G. D. H. Core. Socialism and Fascism 
1931-1939. (A History of Socialist 
Thought, Vol. V.) Pp. xvi, 350. New 
York: St. Martin's Press, 1960. $8.00. 


This is the fifth, and last, volume of 
Cole’s monumental A History of Socialist 
Thought. In his Preface to Volume IV, 
Cole had expressed the hope that the final 
volume would bring the story up to 1945. 
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His tragically premature death early in 
1959 put an end to his hope, alzhougħ he 
was still able to write a final volume 
covering the period of the 1930’s, with 
frequent glimpses into the 1940’s, In his 
lifetime, Cole was considered primarily a 
socialist-theoretician—faithfully adhering, 
through all phases of his intellectual de- 
velopment, to a position of antistatist 
socialism. Now that Cole is dead, it is 
more likely that his future reputation will 
rest largely on his accomplishment of the 
most ambitious history of socialist thought 
ever undertaken in any language. As in 
his earlier volumes, Ccle was too much 
involved and interested in practical poli- 
tics to become a pedantic student of books 
and pamphlets. In this volume as in the 
preceding ones, his history deals as much 
with the development of the socialist 
movement throughout the world as with 
its main ideological tendencies. 

The main theme of the present volume 
is the crisis of world socialism in the 
1930’s, particularly as the result of rising 
fascism and of the vagaries of Communist 
policies. Yet Cole alsc manages to pack 
into this relatively brief volume meaning- 
ful analyses of the awakening of American 
labor under the New Deal, the growth of 
radical parties with socialist programs in 
Latin America, and the rise of communism 
in China. As in his previous volumes, Cole 
always views socialism in a universal, 
world-wide perspective, although Europe 
generally occupies a central position of in- 
terest and attention. 

In the last chapter, “Looking Backwards 
and Forwards,” Cole summarizes the 
origins of socialism in a lucid and master- 
ful way, and attempts some fcrecasts of 
things to come. Despite his neutralist 
tendencies in the East-West conflict, he 
clearly saw that “the contrast between 
Western and Communist societies is be- 
tween a basic individualism which asserts, 
and a basic collectivism which denies, the 
priority of individual values” (p. 324). 
In the last sentence of his book he suc- 
cinctly states his own ideological position: 
“I am neither a Communist ncr a Social 
Democrat, because I regard both as creeds 
of centralization and bureaucracy, whereas 
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I feel sure that a Socialist society that is 
true to its equalitarian principles of human 
brotherhood must rest on the widest pos- 
sible diffusion of power and responsibility, 
so as to enlist the active participation of 
as many as possible of its citizens in the 
tasks of democratic self-government” (p. 
337). Since the publication of his Social 
Theory in 1920, Cole had always remained 
substantially faithful to this pluralistic, 
antistatist, socialist position. The elec- 
toral failures of British socialism in the 
1950's will force its leadership to appraise 
the foundations of the democratic labor 
movement all over again; it is possible 
that Cole's antistatist pluralism may be 
revived as one of. the most promising 
avenues of socialist reconstruction. 
WILLIAM ÉBENSTEIN 
Professor of Politics 
Princeton University 


Isaac DEUTSCHER. The Great Contest: 
Russia and the West. Pp. vii, 86. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1960. 
$2.75. 


- Travel is educational There is much 
wisdom in this commonplace saying, but 
it must be quickly added that travel can 
also be disconcerting. And disconcerting 
it certainly would be to Isaac Deutscher, 
if he were to test his assertions about 
Soviet life with the actual reality, which 
he has not seen for many decades. In- 
stead, in his portrayal of present social 
and political trends within Russia he relies 
heavily on his essentially economically- 
determinist framework of analysis which 
leads him to conclude that within roughly 
sixteen years or so Russia will be at least: 
as free as-the freest Western nation. 

The argument which supports his thesis 
is not new. Back in the thirties, the 
prominent Austrian Social Democrat, Otto 
Bauer, argued similarly. Bauer, however, 
was handicapped by the immediacy of the 
Stalinist reality, with the consequence 
that few took his arguments seriously. 
Deutscher, today, enjoys many advan- 
tages. The Soviet union has progressed 
economically. It has become a technically 
developed nation. The new regime has 
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abandoned many of the most oppressive 
features of Stalinism. Khrushchev has been 
preaching coexistence and warning against 
war. Does not all this suggest a trend? 

In some ways it does, and Deutscher’s 
argument, stated forcefully and often 
provocatively, has much merit. It suffers, 
however, from almost complete one- 
sidedness. It is not a balanced account, 
weighing cautiously the factors for posi- 
tive change, the retarding factors which 
defend old-fashioned dogmatism, and the 
possibility of the emergence of a new type 
of rational totalitarianism, less violent but 
still coercive, which engages efficiently in 
social manipulation even while improving 
the standard of living and increasing the 
hourly dose of socially organized leisure. 
Deutscher argues, in effect, that economic 
development must bring the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics (U.S.S.R.), 
politically and intellectually, to the point 
where the West is today. Indeed, he 
discerns signs that the U.S.S.R. is pregnant 
with new ideas and will soon blossom out 
with intellectual creativity of historical 
proportions. But should not one raise the 
question of whether the means used to 
achieve economic development also affect 
the character of the developed society? 
Is not economic development on the basis 
of pluralism, with all its shortcomings, one 
way of consolidating social and intellectual 
pluralism? And does not perhaps the 
converse hold true? What is the role 
of the Communist party in providing 
"socialism" with its inbuilt capacity for 
rapid growth, that growth which 
Deutscher sees as a major change of the 
“socialist” system? Is the party dictator- 
ship going to wane, and if so, then, will 
the social demands on the economic sys- 
tem perhaps alter the ratio between social 
sacrifice and economic priority? 

These and many other questions come 
to mind when one reads Deutscher’s ac- 
count of the emerging pattern of freedom, 
of increasingly uninhibited intellectual pur- 
suits—aided by the regime’s concern for 
broad philosophical training of the stu- 
dents—a “balanced personality” as Mr. 
Deutscher calls it, of the peaceful Soviet 
pursuit for coexistence, and of Soviet fears 
of too rapid revolutionary trends in Asia, 
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África, and, one may even add, Cuba. 
Pefhaps a trip to the U.S.S.R. would help. 
ZBIGNIEW BRZEZINSKY 
Associate Professor 
Department of Public Law 
and Government 
Columbia University 


RosERT Vincent Daniers. The Con- 
science of the Revolution: Communist 
Opposition in Soviet Russia, (Russian 
Research Center Studies, 40.) Pp. xi, 
526. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. $10.00. 


Robert V. Daniels has written a defini- 
tive work on the history of events within 
the Communist party in the Soviet Union 
between 1917 and 1929. Basing his work 
on years of study of the debates of the 
party congresses and on other party docu- 
ments and materials, including the re- 
cently available Trotsky Archive -at the 
Houghton Library of Harvard University, 
the author has woven together the most 
extensive exposition appearing so far in 
print of the very complicated internecine 
party controversies which divided Soviet 
Russia for a dozen years. In the twenty 
years which have elapsed since the last 
fires of the opposition were quenched by 
Stalin in 1929, we have perhaps fallen into 
the thought pattern of dismissing the issues 
which then divided the Communist move- 
ment as part of the buried past. While 
this is generally true, the study of these 
Issues gives us a new perception of the 
development of the Communist party in 
the Soviet Union and a more precise basis 
for evaluation of any new trends which 
might appear in the Communist movement 
within the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics (U.S.S.R.) and the Soviet bloc. 
The author rightly believes that Commu- 
nism is not a static concept once fitted 
into a fixed mold for perpetuity. In fact, 
he shows that the Communist ideal, as 
conceived by the early Soviet leaders, was 
recast into many new images. 

The central theme of this book is that 
the Communist movement has a “dualistic” 
character. One was the “Leninist” with its 
emphasis on power and expediency; the 
other was the “Leftist” with its stress on 
principle and the ideal of the revolution. 
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Daniels’ book is a study. of the inzeraction, 
mainly in the twenties, between the t'vo. 
A large part of this study is devoted to 
the party strife between the Lenin and 
Trotsky factions. Aside from his detailed 
story of party history, the author makes 
some valuable theoretical contributions on 
the use of the terms "left" anc “right.” 
He points out that there were five different 
factional positions: the "ultra-left," which 
was almost utopian; the "moderate left," 
which accented force; the “ultra-right,” 
which included the Mensheviks; the “real 
‘Leninists, ” composed of those concerned 
not so much with the program as the dicta- 
torial methods of executing the program; 
and the “moderate Right ‘Leninists,’”’ who 
believed in cautious action. Daniels con- 
cerns himself with all of these factional 
positions, except the Mensheviks, whom 
he does not consider to be a factor in the 
dual character of the party struggle. 

'The author develops his story in the tra- 
ditional chronological fashion, but his in- 
sights and massive documentation give this 
book special distinction. The penultimate 
chapter reflects the end of the perty strife 
with the liquidation of many of the 
dramatis personae in the thirties. Daniels 
concludes his study with a chapter on why 
the opposition failed—mainly b2cause of 
the force and accommodation of the Stalin 
side, begotten by Lenin. Valuahle appen- 
dices of party chronologies, composition of 


party bodies, and graphic analyses of “left” . 


and "right," plus sixty-eight pages of Bib- 
liography and Notes, combine to make this 
book indispensable to the reader in Soviet 
political history. 
WiLLIAM B. BALLis 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Michigan 


Ian Grey. Peter the Great: Emperor of 
All Russia. Pp. 505. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1960. $7.50. 
The interest in Peter the Great, one of 

the most dynamic tsars of Russia, is in- 

satiable, and the writings on the Petrine 
era in that country keep mounting to this 
day. The important series, "Letters and 

Papers of Emperor Peter," which was ini- 

tiated in 1889, and includes all kinds of 

archival documentary materials relevant to 
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the period of his reign, still continues. 
Eugene Schuyler’s work, the only lengthy 
biography of Peter I in English, appeared 
in 1884. The fourth volume of V. O. 
Klyuchevsky, devoted to the illustrious em- 
peror, has been translated by C. J. Hogarth, 
but the inimitable literary style of that 
great historian was lost; the English ver- 
sion is stiited, full of untranslated terms, 
and at times not free of errors. The recent 
abridged translation of the same volume by 
Liliana Archibald exhibits considerable im- 
provement. Now we have the. lengthy 
biography of Peter I by Ian Grey, a wel- 
come addition to the historical literature 
of the time. 

Tan Grey is a student of Jaw and an 
amateur in the field of history. As a mem- 
ber of the British mission in: the Soviet 
Union during the last war, Mr. Grey learned 
enough Russian to handle the original and 
secondary sources. Throughout his so- 
journ in the Soviet Union, he scrupulous_y 
collected materials, and has ably utilized 
them in his present study. He acknowledges 
his indebtedness to historians such as N. 
Ustryalov and S. M. Soloviev, a charitable 
gesture indeed, but he regards V. O. Klyu- 
Chevsky's work .on Peter as "arbitrary, 
prejudiced, and misleading . . . as a guide." 
He recommends Soloviev's massive histozy 
as a more reliable study. The finality of 
this verdict may be regarded as equally 
arbitrary, prejudiced, misleading and, I may 
dare say, a bit impetuous. Regretfully, the 
author failed to consult or even to mention 
in his Bibliography P. N. Milyukov’s su- 
perb work, State Economy in Russia During 
the First Quarter of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury and the Reforms of Peter the Great, 
which constitutes an excellent complemen- 
tary study to that of Klyuchevsky. 

Mr. Grey boldly states that he refuses 
to extenuate the barbarities of Peter I. At 
the same time, he reminds the critics that 
the very age of Peter I was a barbarous 
one “when human life was disregarded, 
and nowhere more than in England, as the 
Bloody Assizes, the Glenco massacre, and, 
Jater, the convict system bear witness.” 
The author adds further that he regards 
“Russia as part of Europe” and holds, with 
Catherine the Great, “that ‘Russia is a 
European Power’” contrary to the tend- 
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ency to consider Russia as Asiatic, “or, 
at least, non-European.” Russian histori- 
ans will very likely welcome this view of 
Mr. Grey as the sign of a "Great Thaw.” 

All in all, however, the book is recom- 
mended to both the general reader and the 
student of Russian history as an admirable, 
conscientious, readable, and reliable study 
of a dramatic period under the reign of one 
of the most colorful sovereigns in Euro- 
pean history. 

ANATOLE G. MAZOUR 
Professor of History 
Stanford University 


Hans Roccer. National Consciousness in 
Eighteenth-Century Russia. (Russian 
Research Center Studies, 38.) Pp. viii, 
319. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. $6.75. 


Hans Rogger, Professor of History at 
Sarah Lawrence College, has written the 
first study on the awakening of national 
consciousness in the Russia of the eight- 
eenth century during the time from Peter 
the Great to Catherine II when the country 
entered into closer intellectual contact with 
Europe and received the first blessings of 
the Enlightenment from there. Mr. Rog- 
ger’s presentation is from every point of 
view highly satisfactory and will interest 
equally students of Russian history and 
students of the rise of nationalism. 

The awakening Russian nationalism ex- 
pressed itself, as it did with Germans and 
other peoples at that time, in an emphasis 
on national manners and morals, on the 
cultivation of the national language, on the 
discovery of the native folklore, and on the 
discovery and uses of national history. 
All these efforts culminated in the search 
for a national character. The wider and 
more frequent contacts which the eight- 
eenth century and its république des lettres 
brought about among the European nations 
began to teach the intellectuals of the 
various nationalities to try to find out what 
being different from others and yet sharing 
common aspirations means. The eight- 
eenth century marked only the beginning, 
and it took the events of the Napoleonic 
wars and the spread of the influence of 
German romanticism to develop the na- 
tionalist theories of the nineteenth century. 
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Mr. Rogger rightly points out that once 
these theories are elaborated by men of 
letters and historians into character images 
with which the individual accepts identifi- 
cation, these images, slippery and cliché- 
like though they be, gain a life of their 
own, and, for all their lack of precision, 
exercise a profound influence in shaping 
national history and thought. 

The slow evolution of these national 
images is well traced by Mr. Rogger in 
his discussion of eighteenth-century Rus- 
sian letters and intellectual life, His study 
also explains much of what is going on 
today in other underdeveloped civilizations 
entering into contact with more advanced 
and dynamic civilizations. The develop- 
ment of national consciousness everywhere 
is motivated, above all, by psychological 
factors. “In order not to feel inferior be- 
fore... European culture, articulate Rus- 
sians wexe forced to develop for themselves 
a national self in which they could take 
pride and with which they could identify." 
Therein these Russians were shaped by 
Western influence. Their "search for a 
national identity was not a rejection of. 
Europe; it was itself another aspect of the 
Westernization of Russian society." This 
reviewer happens fully to agree with this 
thesis, both as regards eighteenth-century 


Russia and as regards present-day Africa. 


Mr. Rogger has supplied us with a valuable 
contribution to the comparative study of 
nationalism. 
HANS KOHN 
City College of New York 


Martin Harrison. Trade Unions and the 
Labour Party Since 1945. Pp. 360. De- 
troit: Wayne State University Press, 
1960. $4.95, 

This book, by a research fellow of Nuf- 
field College, is timely in that it throws 
much light upon the present conflict within 
the British Labour party; it is of perma- 
nent importance as the most thorough study 
yet made of the place in that party of the 
affiliated trade unions, which control four-. 
fifths of the votes at its annual conference. 
It deals with such topics as the unions' 
political fund, their part in the formation 
of policy, and their political influence. The 
careful and complete analysis of the politi- 
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cal levy shows that the change in the act 
of 1946 from individual “contzacting in” 
to “contracting out” meant a difference of 
two million fees to the party. Despite the 
impressive total contribution, however, the 
author concludes that, since it is less per 
capita than in the constituency parties, the 
unions are not really pulling their weight. 
They tend, too, to spend their funds on 
safe seats instead of concentrating on the 
marginal ones necessary for victory in an 
election or on presently hopeless ones in 
order to build for the future. The exami- 
nation of policy-making shows that the 
unions have not combined to overwhelm 
the other elements in the party; lines of 
cleavage have run through all of them. It 
casts doubt upon the supposedly democratic 
and “grass roots” origin of political policy; 
on the contrary, individual apathy, infre- 
quent meetings, and sometimes indirect 
elections enable small groups of activists 
to exert ten or fifteen times their numerical 
strength at the party conference, where 
some five million votes are regularly cast 
on behalf of men who have not rarticipated 
-in the decision. Generally a number of 
the larger unions have been sufficiently 
faithful to give the leadership its majority, 
but; under such a head as Frank Cousins, 
a traditionally loyal union possessing about 
one-seventh of the total vote can swing the 
conference against it, as happened recently 
on the issue of unilateral nuclezr disarma- 
ment. It is to the potentially democratic 
character of the party that Hugh Gaitskell 
can now appeal; the 1961 conference may 
show whether or not the unilateralists ac- 
tually represent the “grass roots.” 

The author concludes that in spite of 
imbalance the present union-party alliance 
is mutually necessary; its termination would 
end labor as a political force, while the 
unions would find industrial act:on a more 
costly alternative. 

A table of abbreviations wouid be help- 
ful; only a reader thoroughly familiar with 
the subject can readily identify all the 
combinations of capital letters that stand 
out on these pages. : 

CARL F. BRAND 
Professor of History, Emeritus 
Stanford University 
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Purine M. Wittrams and MARTIN HARRI- 
son. De Gaulles Republic. Pp. vii, 
279. London: Longmans, 1960. $4.50. 
Of the recent spate of books on the Fifth 

French Republic, this study by two Oxford 

scholars ranks among the best. While 

frankly admitting that it is too soon to 
form a Gefinitive judgment on the convul- 
sive developments in France and North 

Africa since 1958, the authors provide a 

perceptive interpretation of the complex 

forces that led to the disintegration of the . 

Fourth Republic and the recall of De Gaulle 

to power—‘as the solution which divided 

Frenchmen least, and the best hope of 

averting civil war." The institutional nov- 

elties of the “new reign," of which Michel 

Debré is identified as “the spiritual father 

and physical midwife," are subjected to 

lucid analysis; while the evolution of De 

Gaulle’s “tight-rope” Algerian policy is 

aptly described as “buying time with am- 

biguity.” Time, however, may be running 
out. 

If this volume may be said to have a 
thesis, it is that De Gaulle’s successes in 
governing thus far have been due much 
more to “his genius for maneuver and his 
personal prestige” than to the new consti- 
tutional arrangements. The Fifth Republic 
is truly De Gaulle’s republic—a regime, for 
example, in which he has “so dominated 
his Cabinet” that it could be asked, “Does 
M. Debré exist?” There is little evidence 
of progress toward a national consensus: 
under the shadow of their charismatic 
leader the French people appear to be al- 
most as divided as ever. National unity, 
contend Williams and Harrison, cannot be 
achieved by avoiding discouraging the 
growth of free political parties, or by en- 
shrouding major policy decisions in a web 
of official secrecy. 

Most observers would agree with the 
view that Algeria remains the key to the 
immediate future of Gaullism. On a dif- 
ferent plane, the dilemma for France lies 
in the succession to De Gaulle. “Not 
merely the person of the next President, 
but the whole form of government after 
De Gaulle is in question. Personal presi- 
dential rule will no doubt die with him. 
But there is no certainty that Debré's 
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regime parlementaire will step smartly into 
the breach.” Yet, it is shrewdly observed, 
“French constitutions . . . invariably con- 
found their authors—and their critics." 
Political prediction is nowhere more haz- 
ardous than à la française. 

. De Gaulles Republic is a pleasure to 
read. It manages to capture the drama of the 
moving situation without sacrificing atten- 
tion to significant detail. The value of the 
volume for the student is enhanced by the 
inclusion not only of the text of the Con- 
stitution of the Fifth Republic, but of suc- 
cinct summaries of the “organic laws” by 
which it was put into effect. _ 

WALTER R. SHARP 
Professor of Political Science 
Yale University 


Roy C. Macripis and Bernarp E. BROWN. 
The De Gaulle Republic: Quest for, 
Unity. Pp. ix, 400. Homewood, IL: 
Dorsey Press (Dorsey Series in Political 
Science), 1960. $5.00. 

Decision is as vital for writers on poli- 
tics as it is for politicians. The authors of 
The De Gaulle Republic, alas, have com- 
posed a book that hesitates between being 
a critical study of how the Fifth Republic 
arose or a traditional descriptive textbook 
on France's new political institutions. For- 
tunately for the sake of objectivity, if not 
for reader interest, the scales are tipped 
toward the text alternative. Thirteen of 
its sixteen chapters represent, by and large, 
an overly detailed, though commendably 
balanced, narrative of how the new regime 
was founded and what its constitutional 
structure is like. It is only in the three 
last chapters, analyzing “Gaullism in Ac- 
tion," that the occasional earlier flashes of 
critical commentary develop into a full 
scale condemnation of the Fifth Republic 
as a regime born in “the Bonapartist reflex” 
(p. 328)— "a benevolent despotism, tem- 
pered by a respect for individual freedoms 
and tolerated by the army" (p. 331). The 
authors longed to write a critique of the 
authoritarian essence of De Gaulle's repub- 
lic, but their professional scruples kept 
them too close to its relatively liberal 
practice and too interested in its formal 
constitutional structure to allow their criti- 
cal analysis really to take wing. 
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The studies both of constitutional reform 
and of the contradictions of the new con- 
stitution are excellent. Yet the suppressed 
desire for polemics seeps through in small 
ways: the invidious parallel drawn between 
the 1958 and the Vichy constitutions neg- 
lects to mention that in the case of the 
latter no provision for popular approval by 
referendum was made.: It also relegates 
to a subordinate clause the central differ- 
ence between the two documents—the abso- 
lute right of the Vichy chief of state to 
dismiss a Prime Minister no matter what 
support he could muster in parliament. 
Moreover, in condemning the proliferation 
of indirect elections under the Fifth Repub- 
lic, the new Constitutional Council's sup- 
posed lack of power to protect the indi- 
vidual against the state, and the new limi- 
tations on the prerogatives of the lower 
house, the authors are less than fair in 
concealing the fact that the same number 
of indirect elections existed under previous 
republics; the fact that individual rights 
against the state remain within the tradi- 
tional competence of the Council of State; 
and the fact that the new limitations on 
the lower house are, in effect, no more 
stringent than those existing in other par- 
liamentary systems. 

The strength of this study lies in its ex- 
haustive documentation, which makes it 
certainly the most useful of the various 
books on the subject published to date. 
Its weakness lies first in its featureless 
organization and ponderous style, heavy 
with unnecessary gallicisms and second in 
its basic ambivalence; for its critical com- 
mentary is too elliptical to be convinc- 
ing, while its description and narration 
are so extensive and formal as to bury the 
argument. What is left is perhaps a text 
for the advanced student, though certainly 
neither a scholarly work nor a critical study 
for the serious reader. 

NicHoLas WAHL 

Assistant Professor of Government 

Harvard University 


Davi TuowsoN (Ed.). Tke Era of Vio- 
lence 1898-1945. (The New Cambridge 
Modern History, Vol. XII.) Pp. xx, 602. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1960. $7.50. 
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This final narrative in the proj2cted new 
series, and the fifth to appear, is both 
broader and narrower than the correspond- 
ing last volume in the original Cambridge 
Modern History, published fifty years ago. 
It is broader in that, instead of being 
almost wholly political, it contains chapters 
~ on economic and social life, science and 
technology, literature and philosophy. It 
is narrower in that its authors are exclu- 
sively British and their viewpoint is em- 
phaticaly British. Of the contributors, all 
but two are university dons or military 
personages: five are from Cambridge—in- 
cluding the editor and Professo- Brogan, 
who writes on the United States; Four from 
Oxford; five from London Unive-sity; one 
from Leeds; one, who writes on Latin 
America; from University College in Ni- 
geria; one from the Australian National 
University; one from a New Zeeland uni- 
versity; a British Admiral; a British Field 
Marshal—the late Earl Wavell; aad a Brit- 
ish Air Chief Marshal; the remaining two 
are the Dean of St. Paul’s—who writes on 
literature, philosophy, and religiovs thought 
and the ex-Communist free-lance journal- 
ist, Isaac Deutscher—who writes on the 
Russian Revolution. No French or Ger- 
man scholar, no American or Canadian con- 
tributes, 

- The volume is badly organized. Despite 
the editor's efforts to pull the main eighteen 
chapters together by means of a fourteen- 
page "introductory survey," a filteen-page 


concluding commentary, and an elaborate . 


Index, the volume suffers from a confusing 
and repetitious mixture of the topical with 
the chronological. The reader does not find, 


except in brief chapters on tke United . 


States and Latin America, any sustained 
account of the history of particular coun- 
tries, such as characterized the original 
Cambridge Modern. History. Instead, the 
usual procedure is to make bare mention 


of important events in several different. 


places but to describe them nowhere. This 
holds, for example, of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, the Boer War, the Russc-Japanese 
War, and the Spanish Civil War; none of 
these is related to the volume's title— 
The Era of Violence. And while the Rus- 
sian Revolution is treated in a succinct 
chapter following that on World War I, the 
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Fascist and Nazi dictatorships are sketched 
in a much earlier chapter. 

The central and best part of the volume . 
is the judicious treatment, in some eight 
chapters, of the direct causes of World 
War I, how it was fought, and what imme- 
diately followed. In contrast, World War 
Il is sadly neglected. Yet the*volume, as 
a whole, is a significant monument to Brit- 
ish historical scholarship in our time and 
wil doubtless take an honored place in 
reference libraries. It is a pity, however, 
that it has not been brought nearer to date 
and expanded into two volumes. 

CARLTON J. H. Haves 

Professor of History, Emeritus 

Columbia University 


RecInALD Pounp and GEOFFREY HARMS- 
WORTH. Northcliffe. Pp. xvi, 933. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1969. 
$10.00, 

It is recorded by Jack Dempsey, in his 
memoirs, that he was invited to lunch 
with Lord Northcliffe, and the event is 
noted also in this copious biography of 
the man who, according to the saying, 
invented the Daily Mirror for people who 
could not read and published the Daity 
Mail for people who could not think. 
Omitted from the account is the circum- 
stance that an American writer, Damon 
Runyon, as I recall it, tried to crash the 
party and failed. So far as I know this 
item, and only one more, are not in the 
book. The other is that, in 1917, North- 
cliffe, under pressure from an American 
publisher, allowed me to interview him cn 
the changes the war would bring about in 
Britain. He said that cricket was finished, 

'This is a biography, not a study of 
power-journalism, and, although it is 
choked with trivia and invites trivial 
responses, in sum it is terrifying. The 
"low animal cunning” which an Adams 
discovered in American businessmen was 
translated into Northcliffe’s shrewd and 
obstinate self-reliance until he had made 
himself an unmatched force in journalism 
and then into an amalgam of vanity, which 
was in no way softened by his obsession 
with his mother. He speaks kindly of 
other members of the family and of a few 
people whose devotion to him was total; 
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developments of the 1960 elections. Paper. $1.35 
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it is hard to find any other sweetness in 
the air around him. . 

He was a specialist in popularity. He 
had If Winter Comes read to him to put 
him to sleep. He said, “it was like sawing 
through damp wood.” Then he asked Sir 
James Barrie to write “a few lines” about 
the book because “we should, in the in- 
terest of national propaganda, have suc- 
cessful books to combat the epidemic of 
American books.” When his mother pro- 
tested by cable, *Alfred—I will not have 
Ulster coerced," he acquiesced in a softer 
policy, in the Times! Long before his 
mind went, he raged because someone had 
"moved the  moon"—had placed the 
weather report in a new place in one of 
his papers. He sent word to one of his 
trusted editors not to write him any more 
letters under penalty of dismissal. 

He accomplished wonders, and not only 
in journalism. Men of eminence consid- 
ered him the savior of Britain in the 
first world war, and since he destroyed 
Kitchener and Asquith, the architects of 
disaster—and lost eighty percent of the 
circulation of the Daily Mail in the proc- 
ess—he did create the conditions of 
victory. H. G. Wells begged Northcliffe 
to lead “a revolution,” which, in 1916, he 
predicted would come between 1930 and 
1940. - Thus, Northcliffe had a hand in 
making and shaking his world. Consider- 
ing his qualifications, it is a commentary 
on the world, as much as on himself, that 
he had so much power. 

On January 1, 1901, Northcliffe got out 
an issue of The New York World, at the 
invitation of Joseph Pulitzer. No story— 
not even the advent of a new century—ran 

' more than 250 words, and the left ear of 
the paper carried the words, “All the news 
in sixty seconds”—Northcliffe had pro- 
vided a summary for "the busy man" in 
the “Time-Saving Century." He was then 
negotiating for the purchase of the Times; 
the two items indicate his range. They 


suggest, also, that the business of pub- . 


lishing newspapers has changed since that 
time. At one moment a single house, of 
which Northcliffe was the head, published 
sixty-nine periodicals. Today, in Britain 
as here, that many publications may go 
out of business in a year. 
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Ong of the coauthors of this book is a 
nephew of Northcliffe, but the account is 
not one-sided and, in the relation of the 
tragedy at the end, is almost painfully 
candid. . 

GILBERT SELDES 

Dean 

Annenberg School of Communications 

University of Pennsylvania 


ALASTAIR BUCHAN. The Spare Chancel- 
lor: The Life of Walter Bagehot. Pp. 
278. East Lansing: Michigan State Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. $5.00. 

Alastair Buchan’s long-awaited book on ~ 
Walter Bagehot is a disappointment. It 
does not so much fall between two stools 
as collapse in a pile of folding chairs. 
Despite some revealing new looks at 
Bagehot’s outer, and some penetrating in- 
sights into his inner, life, it is not a straight 
biography, an undertaking perhaps impos- 
sible of adequate achievement since the de- 
struction by Bagehot’s descendant and ear- 
lier biographer, Mrs. Barrington, of a great 
mass of his correspondence. It is not a 
straightforward interpretation of Bagehot 
in relation to the life, the events, and the 
spirit of his time. It does not, in any 
consequential and sustained way, use the 
changes therein to assess and explain the 
development of his thought and his 
changing emphasis on different interests. 
It does not assess him systematically as 
an interpreter and critic of those times, in 
spite of the available mass of his published 
works which, alone, makes such an under- 
taking a feasible task. While the biogra- - 
phy expounds and somewhat cursorily 
assesses the content and contribution of 
his main books, it neither presents a co- 
herent construction of his over-all thought 
and the bent of his mind, nor attempts full 
philosophical assessment of his strengths 
and weaknesses and of the nature of his 


. contributions, despite some just apprecia- 


tions and some sound strictures. It does 
not make clear the full scope and nature 
of Bagehot’s impact on his time, nor yet 
does it investigate the quality of his subse- 
quent influence, the reasons for it, the use 
and abuses of his teachings, or the growth 
of ideas, attitudes, and inquiries for which 
he was responsible. Save for adherence, 
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in a rather loose way, to chronology, it 
lacks coherent design, is weak in transi- 
tions, and not seldom leaves the back- 


ground and setting of Bageho-’s various , 


undertakings and contributions indicated, 
implied, and referred to, rather than 
clearly stated. 

As one reads Mr. Buchan's pages, one 
comes to feel that in the course of his 
study of his subject he came to doubt 
that Walter Bagehot was a great man, yet 
remained sufficiently fascinated and sym- 
pathetic to feel that a devasiating and 
debunking biography would be unfair, and 
was uncalled for. Buchan repeatedly em- 
phasizes what Bagehot is not: he is neither 
a philosopher nor a man of aztion. He 
does note that Bagehct’s analysis consti- 
tuted a bridge between philosophy and 
practice. Bagehot had special skill in 
clarifying and simplifying for practical 
men the rationale of the areas wherein 
they operated and in conveying to philo- 
sophical men the meaning and imperatives 
of living and changing institutions. But 
that correct and central insigh- does not 
constitute the backbone, and :ndeed the 
whole skeleton, of this book, as it should. 
With slight exaggeration one might say 
that Mr. Buchan ends with the conclusion 
the Bagebot was above all the creator of 
a new style of writing, suited for the 
presentation of a somewhat novel type of 
inquiry which he did much to develop, 
namely, inquiry into social and political 
dynamics. But here, too, the nature of 
the interrelation and interdependence of 
the one with the other, and why the style 
was appropriate, do not become clear. A 
full analysis of Walter Bagehot, who was 
a great, even though in the public sense 
not an eminent, Victorian, is still sorely 
needed. . 

Tuomas I. Cook 

Professor of Political Science 

Johns Hopkins University 


Harry EcksrEIm. Pressure’ Group Poli- 
tics: The Case of the British Medical 
Association. Pp. 168. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1950. $3.75. 
Reading this account of the British Medi- 

cal Association (BMAY's interection with 

the Ministry of Health could chill the pas- 
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sion of many who, hating the power of 
the American Medical Association (AMA), 
think it democratic to transfer control of 
our medical practices to employees of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in Washington. In this book, we 
find that the augmentation of governmen- 
tal power over the livelihood of a profes- 
sional group—the BMA or the AMA, for 
instance—is quickly matched by a parallel 
growth in the power of that group’s pres- 
sure mechanism. 

The result of the socialization of medi- 
cine in Britain has been “close collabora- 
tion” between these two bureaucratic struc- 
tures, while patients and physicians resign- 
edly accept each verdict from Olympus. 
The author says that “in the administration 
and formulation of medical policy the Min- 
istry and Association form a nonstatutory 
partnership. Socialized medicine has ‘cor- 
poratized’ medical practice not just in the 
sense of putting it under the broad direction 
of a government department but also in 
the sense of giving the corporate bodies of 
the medical profession much greater con- 
trol over the shape and processes of medi- 
cal practice.” 

The Ministry controls physician salaries 
and allowances, eligibility of patients, for 
treatment, nature of medical records, ob- 
taining of supplies, kinds of services, edu- 
cation of one’s assistants, how—and even 
if—one enters into practice, “alleged exces- 
sive prescribing,” housing accommodations, 
and car allowances. This list includes “only 
the sort of subjects taken up in formal, or 
near-formal meetings and by rather high- 
level participants. They give us no idea 
of the still greater range of subjects taken 
up quite informally, in day-to-day contact, 
by correspondence, telephone and friendly 
meeting.” In unguarded moments, officials 
of the British Medical Association refer to 
Ministry officials as “our colleagues,” and 
important negotiations are talked out as 
much as possible “‘on the backstairs’” in 
privacy. Thus medical politics in Great 
Britain has come to consist chiefly of liai- 
son between British Medical Association 
leaders and government civil servants, “a 
closed network of relations into which other 
parties—the Treasury, the Cabinet, the 
Royal Colleges, public opinion in the medi- 
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cal profession as a whole [and among the 
citizenry?]—only occasionally intrude.” 

Clearly, it is a cruel fiction that sociali- 
zation of medicine is equivalent to bringing 
popular control. The British Medical As- 
sociation, as a pressure group, need waste 
little effort on national publicity or on 
lobbying among members of Parliament; 
after all, it is “a vital part of the depart- 
mental decision-making machinery.” It co- 
operates and collaborates because the Min- 
istry “enjoys a near-monopoly over the sort 
of decision-making in which the voluntary 
organization is interested,” especially since 
“British Acts tend nowadays to be mere 
frameworks for legislation.” Under such 
conditions as these, pressure group and 
government bureau are shown to be essen- 
tial to the self-interest of each other. 
Whether the over-all public interest is rou- 
tinely served in this example of government 
by dual-oligarchy is another matter. 
' VaucHN Davis BORNET 

The RAND Corporation 

Santa Monica 

California 
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Serre S. Harrison. India: The Most 
Dangerous Decades. Pp. x, 350. Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 
1960. $6.50. 


This is a carefully thought out, well- 
documented, vigorously written, thoroughly 
pessimistic book. The author’s argument 
in brief is that “the most dangerous dec- 
ades” in a nation’s history are “those 
decades after an underdeveloped country 
has discovered progress, or the hope of 
progress, but before progress comes rapidly 
enough to satisfy rising aspirations.” India, 
after achieving independence in 1947 and 
enjoying a decade of great self-confidence 
and hope, is now in a decade of serious 
discouragement, with doubtless one or more 
such decades to follow. Interfering with 
the economic development and social re- 
form which the country has undertaken 
and must achieve if it is to survive as a 
democratic state—are the destructive intet- 
nal forces of linguistic division and rivalry 
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and caste separatism. In the matter of 
language, the country is torn because of 
the Congress party’s effort to make Hindi 
a national language, against the almost solid 
and rather bitter opposition of South India 
and the less vigorous opposition in eastern, 
western, and northwestern India. In all 
these regions, speakers of other languages 
resent the relegation of their own language 
to an inferior and probably deteriorating 
status. Caste, though losing its socially 
separative character, as expressed in pro- 
hibition of intercaste dining and contact 
and in its taboos on many subjects such as 
“defiling” preparation of food, has gained 
a new character in the area of politics, 
where it provides ready-made groups to 
promote special interests. Complicating 
and compounding these divisive forces is 
the political activity of the Communist 
party of India, a strong party, which effi- 
ciently exploits the country’s internal weak- 
ness to further its own revolution. 

This is a gloomy picture, which has 
aroused the apprehensions of Nehru and 
other great leaders and which goads them 
to the defensive measures of their own 
positive program of development and re- 
form. The race is a close one, with high 
stakes for the outside world as well as 
for India. 

Since Mr. Harrison’s analysis is well 
based in history, in current affairs, and in 
theoretical reading in the social sciences, 
it must be viewed with great seriousness. 
The question that occurs, however, is 
whether or not the divisive forces which 
he discusses are balanced in any degree by 
constructive forces which offer India a 
chance to save itself. Either he, or some- 
one else, might well examine the current 
Indian scene with equal scholarly method 
to see what hope India can have for the 
future on the basis of constitutional reform 
already achieved, the progress made so far 


‘in economic development under the various 


five-year plans, the efforts begun to con- 
trol population expansion, the social ad- 
vance achieved for the depressed classes, 
the rights which have been established for 
women and minors, the increase in educa- 
tion, the expansion of India’s influence in 
international affairs, and the latent moral 
strength of India’s population. Such a 
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study would surely lighten the gloom Mr. 
Harrison has depicted; it might even hold 
out some hope for new optimism. 
W. Norman Brown 
Professor of Sanskrit 
Chairman, South Asia Regional Studies 
University of Pennsylvania 


ApRIAN C. Maver. Caste and Kinship in 
Central India: A Village and its Region. 
Pp. xv, 295. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1960. 
$6.00. : 


Mr. Adrian Maver’s book is about a 
village in Madhya-pradesh. It gives very 
carefully compiled data presented without 
any bias and with due regard to the com- 
plicated and minutely structured society 
in India. The author has also taken into 
account the significance of the region in 
which the village is situated. 

Chapter by chapter, the author carefully 
delineates the two main structures of 
Hindu social life, namely, the caste and 
the village. The caste is further analyzed 
into its components—the families and the 
lineages. The village also is briefly ana- 
lyzed as a physical unit including smaller 
units within it. The material presented 
regarding threshing floors and ritual kin- 
ship in a village is slightly different from 
the one found in parts of Maharashtra. 
The threshing floors lead to “camping” of 
whole families as the author has shown, 
and sometimes these temporary “camps” 
grow into new villages, especially if a 
canal or a tank prcvides a perennial water 
supply: ‘The ritual kinship depending on 
"hearing Ram's name" is also worth in- 
vestigating further. Guru-bhau and Guru- 
bhin—Sanskrit Gurubandhu—are well- 
known terms and are used for people who 
follow the same spiritual guide. But only 
a few have the call for spiritual instruc- 
tion, and so, in the villages known to the 
reviewer, it is a ritual kinship which is 
not as widespread as in the village of 
Ramkheri. There are other formal rela-- 
tionships like "friendship" found in 
present day Maharashtra and mentioned 
in Marathi literature and in folk tales and 
songs which seem to be absent in Ram- 
kheri. | 

The author uses the word “sub-caste” 
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which has led to a lot of misunderstanding 
about the nature of caste. The author’s 
account, however, is very clear and mostly 
bears out the reviewer’s own experience 
in the field. The two chapters on clan, ex- 
tended kingroup, families, households, and 
unilineal descent groups are valuable data 
and will help in the understanding of the 
internal structure of the caste and of how 
a caste is represented in a village. As 
the village follows the northern pattern 
of village exogamy, there are no marriages 
within the village, and so the whole tone 
of the village is different from that of 
some of the villages studied in Karnatak 
and Maharashtra by the reviewer and her 
students. The cults of clan-goddess de- 
serve special notice as they seem to be of 
great importance for an understanding of 
the connections between clan or lineage 
and locality. Some southern data show 
that exogamy depends on having different 
clan-goddesses. The names of the clan- 
goddesses suggest that they are goddesses 
of a particular place. This brings one to 


the “Bheru” concept discussed by the 


author. There is some difference between 
Rajput clans and clans found in Karnatak 
communities, but the description of the 
author shows some important analogies 
which need to be further investigated. 
The chapters on marriage and behavior 
among kin are equally well written, fortu- 
nately without going into psychoanalysis. 
The whole book is a very satisfactory 
record which gives good material for 
purposes of comparison with other regions. 
It is written very clearly, and the author 
is to be congratulated on giving us some- 
thing to use in our own work. 
TRAWATI KARVE 
Professor of Sociology and Anthropology 
University of Poona 


HitpA Kuper. Indian People in Natal. 
Pp. xx, 305. Natal: University of Natal 
Press, 1960. No price. 

This study of the 300,000 Indian settlers 
in Natal is presented with the detachment 
of an experienced professional anthropolo- 
gist. Nevertheless, it strikes the reader 
as a deeply tragic book. After a century 
of residence in South Africa, the Indian 
community faces a situation of hopeless- 
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*,..a work the equal and importance of which 
the Western World has hardly known 


in this century.’’—Henry F. Winstow, Sn. 


N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review 


TROPICAL AFRICA 


Vol.1 Land and Livelihood 


* Vol.2 Society and Polity 
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ith world attention centered 
on Africa, this long-awaited 
Twentieth Century Fund 
study provides a lucid, brilliant sur- 
vey of the whole vast area lying 
south of the Sahara and north of the 
Union of South Africa. George H. 
T. Kimble’s two-volume work, which 
was seven years in the making and 
includes contributions from forty-six 
specialists and scholars, provides the 
basic facts necessary for an informed 
understanding of day-to-day events. 
* koX 
Illustrated with maps, 
tables and photographs 
Two volumes + 1100 pages 
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P “If we are to understand the prob- 
lems that confront the leaders of 
these new countries, we need this 
kind of precise and balanced infor- 
mation... Tropical Africa should 
long retain an important place as a 

. basic, authoritative treatment of 
fundamental factors." 

—GwNDOLEN M. CARTER, 
N.-Y. Times Book Review 


P "The most monumental work, and 
the one which goes farthest to fill 
the  gap."—ArrRED FRIENDLY, 

Washington Post 

P "It should be a standard reference 
tool for years to come." 

—Joun BARKHAM, 
Saturday Review Syndicale 


$15.00 at all bookstores, or 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND, 41 East 7 0 Street, New York 21 
Kindly mention TuE ANNALS when writing to advertisers 
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John Maynard Keynes 
Adam Smith 
"Alfred Marshall 
David Ricardo 
Friedrich August Hayek 
Geoffrey Crowther 
Friedrich Engels 
John Richard Hicks 
Sir Stafford Cripps 


are among the contributors to 
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ness made all the more poignant since in- 
dustry, enterprise, and skill have enabled 
the immigrants to build up a standard of 
living far ahead of that prevailing in most 
parts of their original homeland. The 
first Indians to arrive in Natal were in- 
dentured laborers, who had pledged their 
labor for a period of three to five years, 
after which they were free either to stay 
in Natal or to return to India. Most of 
them stayed on, and their number was 
'swelled not only by the periodic arrival of 
new batches of indentured laborers des- 
tined for work on European-owned planta- 
tions, but also by the so-called "passen- 
gers," who had come at their own expense 
and belonged miainly to the trading and 
professional class. "The author's detailed 
account of their fortunes shows that In- 
dian social and ritual life in an African 
environment is a fairly complete, though 
somewhat blurred, reflection of the social 
pattern of India, As individuals and 
families from many parts of India were 
among the immigrants, there was originally 
neither cultural nor linguistic uniformity, 
and the culture of the South African 
Indians of today represents the common 
denominator of all the regional cultures— 
without the wealth and vitality of any one 
of them. Such a typically Indian trait 
as the concept of caste still influences 
Social behavior, and in particular the 
choice of marriage partners, but, measured 
by Indian standards, caste is of little im- 
portance in determining a person's occupa- 
tion, social status, or political weight. 
Contacts with India help to maintain 
some of the Natal Indians’ cultural 
values, but the ban on further immigra- 
tion, applicable even to Indian-born wives 
of citizens of South Africa, deprives the 
community of any revitalization of the 
traditional pattern of living. Yet, unlike 
the Indian settlers in Great Britain, the 
Natal Indians have no chance of adapting 
themselves to a style of life based on 
Western values and standards because the 
white community shuns contacts with 
Asians as much as with Africans. The 
tragedy of the Indian situation lies in 
the fact that discriminatory legislation by 


the present government tends to reduce’ 


the Indians’ economic basis and deprive 
P 
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them,of such houses and property as they 


may own in any of the more desirable 


residential areas, and even the long-term 
prospect of a dramatic reversal of racial 
roles does not hold out much. hope for 
the Indian community. Though rejected 
by South African whites and acceptable 
to Africans as temporary allies in the. 
fight for civic rights, the Indians can 
hardly hope for a position of real equality 
should power ever pass to the African 
majority. For then they would, more than 


.ever, be a minority, and one whose 'eco- 


nomic success might arouse the envy and 
resentment of the numericaly dominant 
race. A return to an already overpopu- 
lated India is not a practical possibility, 
and it is pathetic that the Indian com- 
munity's moderate and conciliatory atti- 
tude.to the South Africans of European 


.descent has met with so little response 


on the part of the Union government. 
'The denial of political and civic rights to 
this offshoot of a large independent nation 
with a cultural tradition of the greatest 
antiquity shows up the underlying prin- . 
ciples of apartheid in all their crudeness. 
For not even the most extreme protagonist 
of apartheid can reasonably argue that the 
Indian settlers are too immature or back- 
ward to bear responsibility, and their 
exclusion from all active participation in 
the affairs of the state is solely due to 
racial prejudice. 

Dr. Kuper, whose previous work dealt 
only with African societies, is to be con- 
gratulated on presenting so detailed and 
imaginative an account of a community 
of expatriates precariously poised between 
their traditional culture and the all-pervad- 
ing machine-age civilization of the west. 

C. von FÜnER-HAIMENDORE 

Professor of Asian Anthropology 

University of London 


D. ANTHONY Low and R. CRANFORD 
Pratt. Buganda and British Overrule 
1900-1955. Pp. xi, 373. New York: 
Oxford University Press on behalf of 
East African Institute of Social Re- 
search, 1960. $7.70. 

The position of the kingdom of Buganda 
in modern times may often seem to be 
anomalous. Here, on the northern shores 
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of Lake Victoria, is an ancient African 
state which has resisted the prevailing 
surge toward nationalism found elsewhere 
in Africa and has opposed, with stubborn- 
ness and -vigor, the efforts of British 
Governors to entice it into a unitary state 
of the larger Uganda.  Buganda some- 
how is different, if not perverse, and it 
is the object of this joint study to examine 
the background of the modern kingdom by 
studying its legal and political relation- 
ship with the British during the present 
century. 

In this age of deflated imperialism, how 
does one account for Buganda's emotional 
attachment to the 1900 Agreement, nego- 
tiated by Sir Harry Johnston as a device 
for raising money for the Protectorate 
Government? How was it possible to 
transform the traditional land holdings 
into a modified freehold system without 
causing the distintegration of the old so- 
ciety? Why did the Protectorate Govern- 
ment reform and strengthen the old 
Lukiko, making it into a type of legisla- 


ture, and why were the Baganda given ' 


their own ministry and bureaucracy? In 
view of the long period of separate. de- 
velopment, why have attempts been made 
more recently to incorporate the old king- 
dom into a unitary state? 
' The terms modern and traditional are 
scarcely applicable to Buganda, for while 
the political structure appears to be 
traditional, it has been considerably modi- 
fied, and the Baganda themselves, who 
also appear to be traditional, are progres- 
sive, prosperous, and westernized. The 
kingdom is supported by the neotradition- 
alists, while the traditional clan leaders, 
those who lost control over the sacred 
land as a result of the 1900 Agreement, 
are more restive. The Baganda may at 
times appear to be intransigent, with a 
peculiar separatist view of East African 
political development, but this joint study 
by Low and Pratt shows that the Baganda 
are acute bargainers, who have been mad- 
deningly successful in protecting their 
interests and in promoting their. status in 
the perennial conflicts with the Protec- 
torate Government. 

The study begins with an account by 
Dr. Low of the Australian National Uni- 


‘ening old institutions. 
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versity of the negotiations which termi- 
nated in the 1900 Agreement. The story 
of these negotiations unfolds like a well- 
designed novel, and one is entranced to. 
learn how Sir Harry’s modest plans for 
raising revenue were transformed, by hard 
Baganda bargaining, into a device for re- - 
allocating all of the land and for strength- 
The story is con- 
tinued by Professor Pratt of "Toronto 
University, who relates the history of the 
relationship between the Protectorate 
Government and the Baganda from the 
signing of the Agreement until the present 
day. Within its restricted scope, the his- 
torical survey is meritorious, but, at times, 
one feels that Professor Pratt is caught up 
in the compelling controversies of the day 
and speaks up too forcefully for his side. 

This is an excellent volume, another 
fruitful product of the East African Insti- 
tute of Social Research, where so much 
useful work has been produced during the 
past ten years. 

. RoLanp YOUNG 
Northwestern University 


Lovise E. Sweet. Tell Toquaan: A 
Syrian Village. (Anthropological Papers, 
Museum of Anthropology, University of 
Michigan, No. 14.) Pp. xiv, 280. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1960. No price. 

Gratitude is indeed owed to author 
Sweet for her detailed inventory of roles, 
customs, artifacts, and social relationships 
in an interior Syrian village in which 
urban, peasant, and pastoral—bedouin— 
culture patterns interact. The Preface 
declares an intent to present data that 
will be useful to others. And the wealth 
of data in the form of first-hand observa- 
tions is enormous. But, clearly, it is too 
magnanimous a gesture for any observer 
to present so much data only for the pur- 
pose of having it exploited by others. 
Further, there is no need for this, Miss 
Sweet demonstrates a sure analytical hand 
in her final chapter, leaving this. reader 
sincerely disappointed not to have seen it 
used during the previous pages, 

Thus, this monograph’s greatest strength 
is also its greatest weakness. Miss Sweet 
permits her reader to see every tree, twig, 
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and leaf in the forest in a way that years 
of living in the Middle East and reading 
of available literature would not neces- 
.sarily accomplish. Even Hamid Amar's 
„Egyptian Village is a woefully incomplete 
skeleton by contrast. On the. other hand, 
Amar’s work reveals the forest. His data 
is used to support and refute relevant 
socio-psychological and anthropological 
theory and in this way serves a scientific 
purpose beyond mere description. 

In the study of Tell Toquaan, theo- 
retical jargon and considerations do not 
cloud Miss Sweet’s description. The study 
reveals, down to the finest and most 
mundane detail, the daily routine of life. 
Unlike many anthropologists who go into 


the field so burdened with particular. 


schools of categorical concepts that they 
see and record only data which “fits,” 
Miss Sweet has recorded everything of 
which she was aware. She has organized 
her observations into clear chapters of 
logically integrated content. Many read- 
ers will find particularly enlightening and 
refreshing her exposition of exactly how 
each of over 350: villagers functions in 
the village economy and land tenure sys- 
tem, and of the ways in which these sys- 
tems are related to the status system. 
Equally astute are hér sharp observations 
of indicators of social change in the village. 

On the other hand, Miss Sweet, much 
too modestly, fails to set out the generali- 
zations which her careful observations 
warrant. Only in one chapter does she 
venture into analytical generalization of 
her findings, and here she raises some im- 
portant and well-founded questions about 
hallowed notions of the existence of a dis- 
crete dichotomy between rural and urban 
culture patterns in the 
Throughout the book, she is clearly aware 
of the implications of her observations for 
theories about social change in folk cul- 
tures. Let Miss Sweet be the beneficiary 
of her own magnificent data and give us 
at once a firsthand scientific analysis of 
social change in an Arab village. 

LINCOLN ARMSTRONG 
Study Director 
Middle East and Asia 
International Research Associates 


~ 


Middle East. - 
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CAPTAIN J. A. C. Gray. Amerika Samoa: 
. A "History of American Samoa and its 
United States Naval Administration. Pp. 
xx, 295. Annapolis, Md.: United States 
Naval Institute, 1960. $6.00. 
This book, the only book of its kind, is 
a rare combination of valuable historical 
information and analysis and a cultivated 
and charming humaneness of approach. 
Captain Gray has drawn upon the wealth 
of published sources on Samoa, the un- 
published records of the Naval Administra- 
tion, and his own experience of the Samo- 
ans themselves. As Senior Medical Officer 
during the closing period of naval rule, 


‘the author looks backwards from the mo- 


ment of change, and traces the earlier 
phases of the continuing conflict, temporary 
resolution, and recurring conflict between 
the aristocratic way of life of the Poly- 
nesian Samoans and the attempts of their 
American administrators to reconcile these 
ways with democracy. The story is told . 
with perspective, depth, and humor, with 
respect for the Samoans, and a sense of 
how this small country may stand for the 
many peoples of the world now feeling the 
growing pains of nationalism. 

In combination with Keesing’s studies, 
Modern Samoa, The South Seas in the 
Modern World, and Elite Communication 
in Samoa and the variety of detailed ethno- 
logical studies which are still going on in 
Samoa, this book provides an invaluable 
background for comparing the changing and 
contrasting conditions in western Samoa, 
now to become an independent nation asso- 
ciated with the British Commonwealth, and 
American Samoa, with its long standing 
ties to the United States. 

In pursuit of the author’s special inter- 
ests, naval history, with the dramatic pile 
up of the craft of three nations in Apia 
Harbor in 1889, and medical conditions are 
treated a little more fully than other prob- 
lems. Although there is a very substantial 
and scholarly list of references, the work 
itself is not footnoted, so that the student 
must either accept Captain Gray’s interpre- 
tation of events or go back to the author’s 
sources—which he has carefully combed 
and weighed. 

The book is an excellent record of a 
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unique historical experiment and a very 
definite addition to the literature of con- 
tact between postindustrial and preindus- 
trial peoples. 
MARGARET MEAD 
American Museum of Natural History 
New York 


LEONARD OLSCHKI. . Marco Polo's Asia: 
An Introduction to his “Description of 
ihe World" Called "Il Milione.” Trans- 
lated by John A. Scott. Pp. ix, 459. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1960. $10.00. 


Very few people could claim to be com- 
petent to review this book adequately, and 
Iam certainly not one of them. Leonardo 
Olschki is not only a medievalist in the 
ordinary sense of the term, but also an 
orientalist, and a historian of material and 
Spiritual culture. Marco Polo's book gives 
him full scope for deploying his astounding 
range of knowledge, and anyoze who turns 
again to Polo after reading Olschki's com- 
mentary will do so with immensely en- 
hanced interest and understanding. 

As the author himself points out, work 
on Marco Polo when not purely philological 
has tended to exploit the sensational and 
exotic features of Polo's career and neglect 
the solid information that he gives us about 
concrete matters such as botany and min- 
eralogy. No doubt he owed his interest in 
such matters to the fact thai he came of 
merchant stock; but Olschki shows that he 
was in fact "neither a merchant nor a mis- 
sionary,” but a travelling legate with a 
Papal assignment. 

Probably most specialists in one or other 
of the fields that this book covers will find 
small points of disagreement. I have noted 
a number of such points; as, for example, 
when he appears to indicate (p. 23) that 
Kharakhoto was a ruin in Polo’s time, 
that is to say in the thirteenth century. 
The dated documents found there by Sir 
Aurel Stein go down to 1370. I wonder, 
too, why in translating the Chinese account 
of initiation into the order of the Assassins, 
the text of which is reproduced opposite 
page 133, Olschki omits what is perhaps 
one of the most interesting sentences: 
“They do not accept a neophyte as one 
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of their warriors till tempted by lucre he 
has with his own hand slain his father or 
elder brother.” Like so much that we are 
told about the Assassins this is probably 
fanciful; but as an otherwise unknown item 
in the Assassin legend it is surely worth 
noting. : 

Was thuggery inculcated by some special 
tenet in the creed of these terrorists? One 
of the excellent features of Olschki's book 
is the wealth of bibliographical references 
in his Footnotes; I have searched through 
many of these references, but have failed 
to find an answer to this question. We 
should know more about their tenets had 
not the Persian historian Juvaini, who was 
present at the sack of the Assassin fortress 
at Alamut, examined the library and burned 
all the books “which related to their heresy 
and error and were neither founded on 
tradition nor supported by reason.” 

ARTHUR WALEY 

London 

England 
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EucENE R. Brack. The Diplomacy of 
Economic Development. (The William 
L. Clayton Lectures on International Af- 
fairs and Foreign Policy.) Pp. x, 74. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1960. $3.00. E 


The Diplomacy of Economic Develop- 
ment is based on the William L. Clayton 
lectures which Eugene Black, President of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, gave at the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy in 1960. 
It is a wise and cogent book, replete with 
insights eloquently expressed. ‘These are 
valuable attributes and warrant a wide 
and attentive readership for the book. ; 

In the first essay, "Enlightenment and 
Development," Mr. Black describes the set- 
ting in which economic assistance to the 
less-developed countries of the world takes 
place. The setting is familiar enough: a 
revolutionary setting of rising expectations 
and nationalism, in which nationalism is 
“perhaps even more of a motive force than 
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the drive to escape poverty.” Those who 
are directly pressing for change and mod- 
ernization constitute only a small minority, 
and the forces resisting change are strong 
and pervasive. In this setting, that “gov- 
ernments are the primary agents of change 
. . is not so much a matter of ideology 
as... it is.a matter of necessity.” 
These countries and their problems create 

a new task for Western diplomacy. They 
add “to the age-old task of maintaining 
the balance of power... the task of main- 
taining the balance of hope—hope that the 
underdeveloped societies . . . can take sci- 
ence and techology into their lives without 
in the process denying the values of free- 
dom and tolerance.” The appeal of Com- 
munism rests on the dissipation of this 
hope. : 

In the second essay, Mr. Black treats 
directly the “Diplomacy of Economic De- 
velopment," by which he means the pro- 
vision of economic aid. The task of the 
development diplomat Mr. Black sees as 
one of "illuminating the choices" facing 
decision-makers in the  underdeveloped 
countries. The problem of economic de- 
velopment is “how to achieve the kinds of 
decisions which are needed to make more of 
the potential for growth," and the answer 
to this problem is "to encourage the habit 
of weighing benefits and costs . . . to il- 
luminate choices.” Inevitably, conflicts 
arise between the objectives of. develop- 

` ment and the objectives of current welfare, 
security, full employment, and national 
power and prestige. Consequently, devel- 
opment decisions, in practice, unfold in an 
environment of conflicting criteria and po- 
litical struggle, and the-task of illuminating 
choices usually leads to “second, third or 
fourth ‘best’ allocations” from the stand- 
point of the growth criterion alone. Devel- 
opment diplomats must thus be flexible and 
pragmatic if they are to be effective. 

In the final essay, “A Status for Devel- 
opment,” Mr. Black urges that the West- 
ern world upgrade development aid by 
acknowledging it “as a more or less per- 
manent feature of Western policy with a 
Separate and distinct status of its own." 
Permanence is required not only because 
of the magnitude of the task, but also be- 
cause "development diplomacy is proving 
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a more practical way of dealing with events 
in the underdeveloped world than is con- 
ventional diplomacy." . This generalization 
has a particularly forceful ring in the light 
of Black's own role in helping to resolve 
the Indus River Basin dispute and the Suez 
compensation claims. In Mr. Black's view, 
a "separate and distinct status" for devel- 
opment aid is required because otherwise 
aid tends to become an adjunct of short- 
range cold war policy. In this role, eco- 
nomic aid is very likely to lead to poor 
allocative decisions, among countries and 
within countries, and these will have ad- 
verse political as well as economic conse- 
quences. Finally, Mr. Black considers the 
merits of international, as against bilateral, 
aid administration. He is, not surprisingly, 
partial to international administration, but 
feels that the crucial criteria of effective 
aid programs do not concern their adminis- 
trative auspices. Mr. Black views the cri- 
teria of effectiveness for economic aid pro- 
grams, whether bilateral or multilateral, in 
terms of illuminating choices, creating dur- 
able working partnerships, and achieving 
visible developmental results. His criteria 
are suggestive, even if they are not de- 
finitive. 

The dust jacket of The Diplomacy of 
Economic Development informs the reader 
that Eugene Black received honorary de- 
grees from Harvard, Yale, and Princeton 
in 1960, an unusual, and perhaps unique,' 
distinction. In providing a penetrating and 
sympathetic appraisal of a vital interna- 
tional problem, this little book suggests that 


‘the three universities made an accurate 


appraisal of its author. 
CHARLES WOLF, JR. 
Economics Department 
The RAND Corporation 


On Alien Rule and 
Pp. viii, 224; Lon- 
Green & Company, 


JOXN PLAMENATZ, 
Self-Government. 
don: Longmans, 
1960. $3.75. 


John Plamenatz was born in Monte- 
negro and lives in England. He is an 
Oxford don, lecturer in modern European 
history by appointment and political phi- 
losopher by choice. His book reflects these 
mingled influences; it is an application of 
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current Oxford philosophical method to 

° 
a specific problem—Mr. Plamenatz is 
much concerned with meaning and defi- 
nition. His style, though clear and 
unambiguous, is cumulatively overpower- 
' ing. The sentences run on, a series of 
leisurely ruminations, carrying a striking 
resemblance to Mr. Nehru's celebrated 
"thinking aloud" oratorical style. Here is 
an example which is atypical only in being 
more incisive than most: "The purpose 
of this essay is only to discuss some of the 
broad issues involved in the disputes be- 
tween ruling and dependent peoples in 
the hope of promoting clearer thinking 
about them. It does not tell people what 
to aim at; it attempts no more than to 
make clearer what is involved in their 
declared aims, to explain how these aims 
are often misunderstood by those who 
pursue them, to consider how they are 
related to one another, and what methods 
are to be avoided in the pursuit of them. 
It says, for instance: 'If you want 
democracy (that is to say, not merely its 
outward trappings, but governments truly 
responsible to the governed) and freedom 
(thet is to say, the right of free enquiry 
and the opportunity to make the best of 
your life according to your own notions 
of what is good), then, when it is a 
question of a subject people getting self- 
government, look out for certain dangers’ ” 
(p. 166). If one accepts the idea that 
there can be an alternative to the Reader's 
Digest, Time technique and if one is pre- 
pared to devote several evenings to a 
stimulating, informed, but discursive au- 
thor, then this style need not put one 
off; but whoever nods over the parentheses 
and provisos is liable to miss the pay-off 
line entirely! 

Mr. Plamenatz begins by defining the 
criteria for “fitness for self-government” 
in Western eyes. Some of these are 
dated. They were the basis of nineteenth 
century estimates of the “fitness” of 
Asian states, but they could not have been 
postulated in the seventeenth century, and 
some are no longer accepted. One, for ex- 
ample, is “the ability to afford to modern 
[ie. Western] trade and industry the 
security they need" (p. 38). From Cuba 
to Egypt, countries asserting their inde- 
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pendence send back a mocking answer to 
this statement. There follows a long 
chapter elucidating the classical arguments 
for “over-rule.” The case for colonialism 
is seldom stated today with such cogency. 
One’s only caveat is that the whole argu- 
ment has, since 1945, ceased to matter— 
one could as well spend the time making 
out a case for the Holy Roman Empire. 
When the author comes to marshal his 
indictment of colonial rule, he can only 
half-convince himself. However, one be- 
gins to question the whole basis of his 
propositions—which is a conviction that 
democracy is a Western product and that 
the pattern evolved in France and the 
Anglo-Saxon democracies is the only pat- 
tern, accepted and desired as such by the 
“emergent” nations. He states, “For 
democracy to be real there must be in the 
community, not only at least two inde- 
pendent parties, but a great variety of 
other organizations speaking for all sec- 
tions of the people" (p. 66). "In a 
democracy which is genuine and enduring 
all classes and groups and professions are 
organized to make definite demands on 
one another and on government" (p. 68). 
Unfortunately, an Asian country, such as 
India, cannot fulfl these conditions at 
present; yet even Mr. Plamenatz concedes 
that India is on the way towards “an 
enduring liberal democracy" (p. 127). 
Elsewhere he says, "the non-European 
peoples in changing their institutions have 
been almost entirely imitative. They have 
sought to make ‘progress’ . . . and it is 
therefore natural that they should have 
adopted European methods" (p. 145). 
Yet today almost all the newly-enfran- 
chised Asian nations are dissatisfied with 
the Western model, which they label 
“Fifty-one per cent democracy,” and are 
trying to evolve systems rooted in their 
own cultures. While Mr. Plamenatz medi- 
tated in his study, the world has been 
moving on. His analysis would have, 
made a vital contribution to the debate 
in 1950; in 1960 it possess only a theo- 
retical interest. 

The final chapter investigates “The Two 
Spectres that Haunt the West," com- 
munism and racial hatred; it is suggested 
that their dangers have been exaggerated. 
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An International Authority; composed of 
America and ‘the European imperial 
powers, is advocated to supervise the last 
stages of colonial administration. Perhaps 
insufficient attention is devoted to the 
built-in dilemmas which bedevil the colo- 
nial epilogue, but, as the Congo has 
demonstrated, a radical approach is ur- 
gently required if the emotional forces 
released from the African Pandora’s box 
are not to make thé dark continent as 
dark as death. 
Hucu TINKER 
Reader in Oriental History 
University of London 


Apam B. Uram. The Unfinished Revolu- 
tion: An Essay on the Sources of Influ- 
ence of Marxism and Communism. Pp. 
307. New York: Random House, 1960. 
$5.00. : 


This interestingly: structured and .ex- 
ceptionally well-written book presents a 
loosely connected series of essays on such 
topics as the sources and dynamics of 
Marxism, the diverging paths of democ- 
racy and Marxism, the crisis of Marxism, 
and the “unfinished revolution.” The 
author attempts to present and analyze 
Marxism as a system of thought. His 
double objective is first to investigate the 
rate of recurrence of the social and intel- 
lectual situation of Western Europe in 
Marx’s time in other parts of the world 
up to our own period of history and 
second to discuss in detail that crucial 
“peril point” of transition from a pre- 
industrial society to a modern, at least 
` partly industrialized state. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, the author 


failed completely in his first task. The 


endless asides and manifold detours be- 
tween individual essays are hardly con- 
ducive to a close and successful compari- 
son between, say, the 1840’s in England 
and the post-World War I or depression 
days in Western and Central Europe. No 
firm or even partly valid conclusions can 
be drawn, on the basis of these analogies 
at least, as to how Marxism will fare in 
the Communist China of the 1960’s. The 
entire interwar-period analysis, “The 
Other Side of Marxism,” is weak, and one 
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could readily quarrel with several of 
Ulam’s observations.. It is a surprising 
and historically untenable statement that 
“the terrible spectacle of the purges [in 
Russia during the 1930’s] did not seri- 
ously disrupt the organizational continuity 
or the blind allegiance of foreign Com- 
munist parties to ‘the Fatherland | of 
Socialism’” (p. 235), since the havoc it 
wrought from German through Polish, 
Hungarian and Chinese Communist groups 
or nuclei is indeed well known. 

The author is far more successful in 
his sensitive discussion of the role of the 
“Marxist stage" in the progress of an 
underdeveloped country toward an ad- 
vanced modern society. He views Marx- 
ism, with its innate power—and indus- 


‘try—orientation, as the natural ideolog 


of underdeveloped societies in today's 
world. -The appeal of Marxism, in Ulam’s 
view, is greatest during the vulnerable 
transition from an agricultural way of life 
to an industrial mode of social organiza- 
tion. At this point, the multiple social 
pressures, a sense of alienation by the 
masses, and the violent antagonisms be- 
tween people and authority may make 
communism appear as a systematic ex- 
pression of a society’s own feelings and 
reactions. In a concluding section, the 
author offers possible countermeasures— 
practical and theoretical suggestions for. 
Western reaction-patterns in opposing this 
almost predetermined appeal of modern 
Marxism. This part of the work is more 
of a blueprint for suitable cold-war moves 
against the Soviet Union than an inquiry 
into the ideology of Communism. 

One of the assets of The Unfinished 
Revolution is the lucid and clever style 
of writing. Even if the reader wanted to 
take exception to the substantive implica- 
tions of the author’s statements, the 
potent phraseology is always noteworthy. 
As an example, “Marxism is now an 
international movement,” observes Ulam, 
“the major inheritor of all the strains of 
socialism. . . . The doctrine has hardened 
into a dogma. . . . In the international 
socialist movement, Marxism is clearly the 
dominant tendency" (p. 135). Despite a 
rather loose organization and discursive 
tendencies, the book has its values and is 
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bound to play a useful role in our pro- 
fessional literature. . 
ANDREW GYORGY 
Professor of Political Science 
Boston University 


L. K. Hyng, Ja. The United States and the 
United Nations: Promoting ihe Public 
Welfare, Examples of American Co-op- 
eration 1945-1955. (National Studies on 
International Organization.) Pp. xiv, 
249. New York: Manhattan Publishing 
Company, 1960. $3.00. 


Mr. Hyde, who was à member of the 
United States Mission to the United Na- 
tions from 1945 to 1950, has written not 
a connected history, but a thoughtful com- 
mentary on America’s pursuit of its foreign 
policy objectives in the social and economic 
fields through the instrumentality. of the 
United Nations. He opens his study with 
a somewhat jejune, but necessary, chapter 
on the ideáls and ideas which provided the 
background in 1945 to American policy on 
questions of public welfare. A second 
chapter outlines the emergence of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council as the framework 
within which the reality of American ideal- 
ism was emphasized at the beginning of the 
postwar decade. In a sense the three case 
studies—aid to refugees, programs of inter- 
- national development, and the crusade for 

human rights, which are the heart of the 
book, document the gradual erosion of the 
ideabsm; but they indicate that it was 
_ replaced by other attitudes which mirrored 
not so much an American retreat from 
international co-operation as a change in 
emphasis. 

American contradictions in policies on 
humen rights, refugees, and the develop- 


ment of underdeveloped countries have : 


been discouraging for the advocate of the 
use of the United Nations to promote inter- 
national welfare. Failure to sign agree- 
ments or covenants on issues ranging from 
genocide to an international trade organi- 
zation testifies to the fate of the optimism 
of 1945 in the years that followed. But 
Mr. Hyde implies, tenably if not com- 
pletely persuasively, that the shift from 
idealism to a rigid legalism and finally to 
education reflected a growing maturity, as 
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Americans began to lose their missionary 
zeal to export their own philosophy and to 
think in terms of helping others to help 
themselves in their own way. On balance, 
he makes the process appear somewhat 
more deliberate and conscious than in ac- 
tual fact it was. For, while he touches 
upon Congressional attitudes—the late: 
Senator McCarthy of Wisconsin is even 


‘mentioned in passing—sufficient emphasis 


is perhaps not given to the currents of 
frustration and fear, bitterness, and even 
panic which dictated the ground rules under 
which Americans played the game of social 
and economic co-operation in some of the 
years described. In such an atmosphere, 
it was no small thing, to quote Mr. Hyde’s 
reference to the preamble of the United 
Nations Charter, that here and there the 
United States has been able, acting through 
the United Nations, to help "reaffirm faith 
... in the dignity and worth of the human 
person." His suggestive analysis of the 
problems involved in implementing that 
generalization is well worth the attention 
of anyone seriously concerned with the 
future of the United States and the rapidly 
changing world in which he lives. 
HENRY R. WINKLER 
Professor of History 
Rutgers, The State University 


E. B. Porter and CHEster W. Nimitz 
(Eds.). Sea Power: A Naval History. 
Pp. xii, 232. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1960. $14.65. i 


This scholarly account of sea battles, 
campaigns, and the development of fight- 
ing ships from Phoenician galleys to Po-: 
laris submarines is, in scope, contents, and 
weight, a “monumental tome.” It is inter- 
esting that fifteen years of writing and 
rewriting were devoted to its production. 

Professionals and expert researchers pro- 
duced it; E. B. Potter, Chairman of Naval 
History, United States Naval Academy, with 
the assistance of Chester W. Nimitz, Fleet 
Admiral, United States Navy, and twelve 
co-authors, all faculty members at the 
Academy, have given what Admiral Nimitz 
believes “an extraordinary amount of in- 
formation about navies and naval war- 
fare, expressed in words that the seaman 
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will appreciate and the civilian will un- 
derstand.” The influence of sea power 
upon history is emphasized throughout, 
and care has been taken to draw conclu- 
sions and to comment upon the reasons 
for many important strategic and tactical 
decisions. 

This reviewer thinks the twelve editorial 
assistants, working as a closely, integrated 
team, met the high goal of “organic unity 
in style and treatment.” In no particular, 
is this comprehensive work a symposium 
or an anthology, but rather it is a well knit 
historical narrative of sea power and naval 
power of nations through the ages, but with 
special emphasis given to the United States 
and its rise to major naval strength in the 
world. 

The various naval campaigns and battles 
at sea from earliest times to the Korean 
War are treated in sufficient detail to give 
the uninformed, with a minimum of excess 
verbiage, a clear picture of the events and 
their relative importance in the over-all 
picture. An example is the destription of 
the Battle of the Virginia Capes, fought on 
September 5, 1781, between the French 
under de: Grasse and the British fleet under 
Graves. In seven pages of text, which 
includes four well.executed diagrams, the 
story is told of the decisive engagement 
which effected the surrender of Cornwallis 
at Yorktown. In the chapter summary— 
one is written for all chapters—one finds 
pertinent comment on how "the American 
cause was saved" by the timely arrival of 


de Grasse and his entire fleet. A full chap- . 


ter, and properly so, is devoted to Lord 
Nelson's brilliant conduct of the long sea 
campaign that ended with the British vic- 
tory at Trafalgar. 

Simple but adequate maps, charts, and 
diagrams are profusely used to illustrate 
the text. A classified Bibliography, fifteen 
pages of small print, should prove of great 
value to writers and researchers. 

In short, this is a beautifully printed, 
authoritative, one volume encyclopaedia on 
Sea Power that reflects sound scholarship 
and meticulous research. 

LELAND P. LOVETTE 

Vice-Admiral (Retired) 

United States Navy 
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Donatp F. Warner. The Idea of Conti- 
nental Union: Agitation for the Annexa- 
tion of Canada to the United States 
1849-1893. Pp. ix, 276. Lexington: 
University of Kentucky Press for the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, 1960. $5.00. 

In 1958, the Mississippi Valley Histori- 
cal Association, for the purpose of encour- 
aging research and writing, announced an 
annual award of $1,000 to the author of 
an outstanding manuscript on some phase 
of American history. This work won the 
first award in 1959, and it is the first in 
a series of five award volumes to be 
published by the University of Kentucky 
Press. Mr. Warner is Professor of His- 
tory at Wisconsin State College in Eau 
Claire. 

In this scholarly and well-written vol- 


` ume the author presents an account, in 


somewhat condensed form, of the Cana- 
dian movement toward continental union 
from 1775 to 1893, emphasizing three 
occasions, 1846-1851, 1854-1867, and 
1883-1887, when the agitation broke forth 
with sufficient vigor and force to threaten 
Canada's connections with the mother 
country. Two years after the election of 
1891, earlier failures, brought about 
largely by American indifference and 
revivals of economic prosperity, combined 
with a growing Canadian nationalism to 
bring the movement to a close, after which 
it ceased to be a serious problem in North 
American politics. 

The characteristics of the three out- 
breaks were about the same, and the 
motivation in all of them was largely eco- 
nomic. They developed at times when 
Canada was in depression and prosperity 
prevailed in the United States. Conflict 
between the French and English Canadians 
tended to complicate the various situa- 
tions. The actual strength of annexationism 
is difficult to assess because of the secret 
nature of the activity and its treasonable 
implications. While the: periods of intense 
activity always attracted some influential 
leaders, capitalists, and numerous other 
groups, they were never supported by a 
majority of the Canadian people. To 
many advocates, their stand was a matter 
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of policy rather than conviction. Whether 


their demands for annexation were sincere 
or whether they were motivated by a de- 
sire to get something for somebody is not 
always clear. In this regard, the author 
offers only tentative conclusions. 

The results of the movement are im- 
pressive in Canadian history. Using an- 
nexationism, at times, as a threat for the 
redress of grievances, Canada was able to 
win concessions which not only gave her 
increased status within the Empire, but 
enabled the provinces to obtain conces- 
sions from the federal government. 
Annexationism not only stimulated the 
growth of Canadian nationalism, but 
helped to bind-the nation to Great Britain, 
economically and politically. 

The author’s account of the first major 
outbreak is based largely upon the findings 
of previous investigators, while in the 
other two periods original sources are 
used. This award-winning volume is a 
valuable contribution in a heretofore 
neglected area of American history. 

The volume is well printed and the 
format is attractive. 

* Hanorp E. Barcos 

Southern Ilinois University 
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Henry C. Watricn. The Cost of Free- 
dom: A New Look at Capitalism. Pp. 
x, 178. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1960. $3.75. 


This book plays a fugue on the inter- 
laced themes of economic efficiency and 
individual and  societary freedom—not 
merely in its economic aspect but in a 
broad context of values, economic, poli- 
tical, sociological, ^ and philosophical. 
Wallich presents his problem “in the 
round." 

In a word, the cost of freedom, as a 
pragmatic compromise among rival group 
demands in a democratic country, is 
some—perhaps considerable—sacrifice of 
“sheer productive efficiency.” The author 
goes so far as to say in his Preface: 
“Freedom comes not at a profit but at a 
cost." This view he reiterates at several 
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places, but the body of his analysis is 
much too comprehensive and subtle to be 
consumed within the limits of such a 
dictum. For he, of course, recognizes that 
there are profits as well as costs in our 
free way of life. In fact, the very title 
of the book might well have been couched 
in plural nouns rather than the singulars 
he has ‘employed. That Wallich fully ap- 
preciates the pluralism of both costs and 
freedoms is attested on page sixty-two: 
“The question is how to balance the ac- 
counts—such and such freedoms for so 
and so much stability, equality, growth, 
and efficiency.” When he captions 2 
section, “How to Organize Life’s Lottery,” 
the traditional definition of economics as 


‘the technique of making operational 


choices so as to maximize gain comes alive 
as a human and forward-thrusting issue. 
Freedom entails competition, incentives, 
and “functional” inequality. Wallich pre- 
sents a sensitively modulated analysis of 
taxes—high, progressive, and recessive. 
He is aware of the possibilities of vigorous 
capital formation under the degree of 
income equalization that we have brought 
about in recent decades but points out 
that egalitarianism can be carried too far 
in the matter of income and property. 
Equality of opportunity, however, far 
from robbing Peter to pay Paul, produces 
more wealth for all. Equal opportunity 
equates with freedom and, in its broadest 
sense, means "freedom for each to dis- 
cover what he really wants, free not only 
from state direction but also from social 
pressure bent on imposing some homoge- 
nized pattern of compulsory felicity. This 
opportunity to live the good life is some- 
thing we can all give to ourselves and to 
each other” (p. 142). i 
Far from being apologetic about ap- 
pearing in the habiliments of conservatism, 
Wallich wears that garment proudly—as 
the well-tailored suit of the “man of dis- 
tinction” among leaders of thought and 
action, not as a loose Ku Klux sheet of 
economic and political escapism. .'Re- 
actionaries may accuse him of being a 
“liberal” wolf masquerading in the cloth- 
ing of a conservative sheep. But for those 
who want to be armed with deep and 
broad insights as to the nature of a free 
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economy facing the real problems in our 
democracy, this book makes rewarding 
reading. 
Epwin G. Nourse 

Vice-Chairman 

` Joint Council on 
Economic Education 
Washington, D. C. 


NICHOLAS KALDOR. Essays on Value and 
Distribution. Pp. 238. Glencoe, Ill: 
Free Press, 1960. $6.00. and Essays on 


Economic Stability and Growth. Pp., 


302. 

$6.75. 

These volumes collect the writings of 
Kaldor, who ‘has recently held the position 
of Reader in Economics in the University 
of Cambridge. All the essays except one 
have been published or read during the 
period 1934—1957. The unpublished study 
is on "Keynes! Theory of the Own-Rates 
of Interest. An additional volume is in 
preparation, covering economic policy. 

Kaldor's work characterizes much of the 
neoclassical economics of late years. Eco- 
nomics is built on its own premises, with 
little regard for what has been done in 
associated fields of knowledge. Reasoning 
is mainly deductive and use is made of 
theoretical models; Keynes looms large. 
A feature of Kaldor’s thought is its criti- 
cal spirit; his principal contributions are 
in the objections and qualifications which 
he makes to the writings of others. That 
he does not altogether ignore realistic stud- 
ies is shown when, in reviewing Hicks’ 
book, A Contribution to the Theory of the 
Trade Cycle, he attacks Hicks for relying 
on the accelerator despite the statistical, 
as well as other, criticisms to which its use 
had been subjected. 

Most of the articles reproduced here 
have appeared in journals available in the 
larger libraries, but professional econo- 
mists and advanced students interested in 
the changing thought of the past quarter- 
century will like to have this collection 
available. In his Introductions, Kaldor 
readily admits his changes of mind over 
the period. His article on “The Determi- 
nateness of Static Equilibrium" (1934) is 
of some historical interest as an early 
view of the cobweb, and that on “Welfare 


Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 1960. 
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Propositions in Economics" (1939) for its 
treatment of compensation. The 1954 
paper on "The Relation of Economic 
Growth and Cyclical Fluctuations" incor- 
porated the idéa of Cassel and others that 
business cycles have been a price paid by 
the advanced countries for a rapid rate 
of economic growth, and an address in 
the same year to an international confer- 
ence on underdeveloped areas attributed 
this growth to a shift in outlook from 
traditionalism to risk-taking and money- 
making. On this point, Kaldor com- 
mented: "The emergence of the business 
enterprise characteristic of modem capi- 
talism was thus the cause, rather than the 
result, of the change in the modes of 
production; and it was the product of 
social forces that cannot in turn be ac- 
counted for by economic or technical 
factors.” This is the reverse of Marx's 
theory of economic determination. 

It is interesting therefore to notice what 
Kaldor told the Communist Chinese, 
when lecturing in 1956 at the University 
of Peking on “Capitalist Evolution in the 
Light of Keynesian Economics.” He 
pointed out that “Contrary to Marx’s own 
analysis, in developed capitalist societies 
the real earnings of workers tend to rise 
automatically with output per head.” He 
admitted that in the past this process had 
been unsteady and accompanied by cycli- 
cal unemployment—and also that not only 
the “workers” had benefited: the incomes 
of the “biggest capitalists” had kept pace 
with the general improvement, But he 
said that “Western Socialists like mysélf” 
believe that, largely because of Keynes 
and through the use of appropriate con- 
trols, continuing full employment can be: 
achieved and inequality gradually lessened, 
without revolutionary change. Marx had 
provided “an extremely powerful tool for 
analyzing the mechanics of capitalism at 
the stage of transition from a pre-capitalist 
to a capitalist society,” but the Marxist 
forecast regarding later capitalism was 
mistaken. “It is no accident,” Kaldor 
said, “that the revolution leading to the 
dictatorship of the proletariat has come 
about not, as Marx predicted, in the coun- 
tries of the most advanced stage of capi- 


_talism, but in countries where the capital- 
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ist mode of production has not properly 
established itself.” i 
Epmunp WHITTAKER 
Professor of Economics 
Colorado State University 


CLARK Kerr, Joun T. Dunror, 
FREDERICK HARBISON, and CHARLES A. 
Myers. — Industrialism -and Industrial 
Man: The Problems of Labor and 
Management in Economic Growth. Pp. 
331. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. $6.00. 


After years of conducting and directing 
research, collaborating, conversing, and 
exploring, four eminent labor economists 
have set down their collective views on 
the nature of industrialism and its impact 
on organized social life. The result is 
an energetic, wide-ranging, and provoca- 
tive volume. 

The authors endow industrialism with 
the power to sweep away traditional cul- 
tural patterns and mold a new kind of 
social order.  "Industrializing countries 
are more nearly like each other . . : than 
they are like commercial or agricultural 
or hunting and fishing economies.” The 
common features of industrialism are 
mobility, education, the nature of -the 
labor force, urban dominance, and a 
distinctive web of rules governing the 
relationships between managers and man- 
aged. The authors predict, furthermore, 
that the "empire of. industrialism will 
embrace the whole world." 

For this march to industrialism, how- 
ever, "not one . . . but several roads" are 
available; industrialization guided by a 
dynastic elite—Japan is perhaps the best 
model; by the middle classes—Great 
Britain and the United States; by colo- 
nial administrators—Canada and Cyprus 
before independence; by revolutionary in- 
tellectuals—the Soviet Union and China; 
and by nationalist leaders—India and 
Egypt. Each system has its distinctive 
elites, system of management, objectives 
and policy, attitudes toward traditional 
culture, and worker responses. 

The most refreshing aspect of the book 
is the authors’ insistence on a genuinely 
comparative approach.  Industrialization 
presents definite issues to all societies, and - 
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a determinate number of avenues are avail- 
able to meet these issues. More particu- 
larly, the authors avoid a heavy cross 
which economic and social history has had 
to bear—the view that worker response is 
a "protest" against exploitative capital- 
ism. Starting from industrialism rather 
than capitalism, the authors concentrate 
on the broader issue of how the relation- 
ships between managers and managed are 
structured in industrialization. The ad- 
vantages of such a starting point for 
comparative analysis are obvious, 

By the authors’ own admission, their 
unsolved problems are legion. My im- 
pression is that they should have devoted 
more energy to conceptual sharpening and 
to dynamic analysis. With regard to the 
first, several questions arise. Is not the 
“nationalist” path an aspect of all other 
paths to industrialism, and thus not a 
unique case? Does not the “colonial 
administrator” class include so many 
disparate instances as to demand further 
classification? Do both early family 
capitalism and later corporate capitalism 
fall under the heading of “middle-class” 
domination? Indeed, is the dominant 
mode of political control the most fruitful 
way to classify paths to industrialization? 
With regard to dynamic analysis similar 
problems arise. The authors suggest that 
colonial-domination and dynastic elites, 
especially, are inherently transitory. What 
in these systems makes them so fleeting? 
They also suggest that a single nation may 
experience several paths—Russia, for in- 
stance, has had leadership by both dynas- 
tic elites and revolutionary intellectuals. 
Under what conditions does one path turn 
into another? Are typical sequences -to 
be expected on theoretical grounds? Will 
all the paths lead ultimately to what the 
authors call “pluralistic industrialism"? 
They offer many reflections on these 
enormously important questions, but some 
more satisfactory theoretical apparatus. 
must be generated before more definite 
answers can be given. 

NEIL J. SMELSER 

Associate Professor of Sociology 

and Social Institutions 
University of California 
Berkeley 
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RONALD books on administration, economics, government . . . 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Joun M. PrirrNER, University of Southern California; and 
Rozerr V. Prestuus, Cornell University 


Standard textbook in the field for almost three 
decades provides a realistic account of ad- 
_ministration at every level of government. It 
analyzes the nature of bureaucracy, and the 
political environment with its attendant pres- 
sures on the administrator. Book incorporates 


material on decision-making and data process- 
ing in administrative fact-finding. “An ex- 
cellent text."—N. E. LONG, Western Reserve 
University. 4th Ed., 1960. 570 pp; 10 ills., 
tables. ` $7.50 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


Ear R. Rouru and Georce F. Breax—both University of California, Berkeley 


Just Published! This textbook covers the 
theoretical and technical issues involved at all 
governmental levels. It demonstrates how 
economic intelligence can be applied to illumi- 
nate the problems of public finance, provides a 


descriptive-historical analysis of the role of 
government finance today; examines current 
social security programs, problems arising from 
metropolitan regions, fiscal theory and policy; 
etc. 1961. 596 pp., 2I ills. $7.50 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ECONOMICS 


Rusy Turner Morris, Connecticut College 


Just Published! Highly readable basic text- 
book provides a broad background in economic. 
theory and a detailed description of how the 
economic order operates. It offers a balanced 
treatment of micro- and macroeconomics; 
stresses practical applications of theory. Im- 


portant interrelationships, analytical compari- 
sons, historical references, contemporary appli- 
cations are emphasized. Hundreds of graphs 
and charts illustrate and focus the discussion. 
Student Workbook and Instructors Manual 
available. 1961. 878 pp.; 298 ills., tables. $7.00 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT —Nstiona! State, and Local 


WiLttAM Vernon Horroway and Emits B. ADLER—dboth University of Tulsa 


A lucid exposition of the fundamental struc- 
ture, organization, and functions of govern- 
ment. Discusses personnel, motivations, con- 
flicting interests. “4 sound, workmanlike 


job.”—RALPH K. HUITT, The University of 
Wisconsin. Instructors Manual available. 
1959. 492 pp.; 22 ills., tables. $6.50 


THE CONSTITUTION—cases and Comments 


Fren V. CAHILL, JR., University of Massachusetts; and 
Rosert J. STEAMER, Louisiana State University 


Stimulating textbook provides a source of 
cases and comments on major decisions in 
constitutional law. Over 300 recent and 


classic cases present'a sampling of today’s con- 
stitutional law and illustrate its evolutionary 
$ 


nature. 7959. 361 pp. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Permanent Problems and Changing Policies 


Joun Gance, University of Oregon 


This introductory textbook deals with the 
central issues and problems that haye recurred 
throughout our country's history, and demon- 


strates the continuity of our foreign relations. 
“Warmly recommended.”—The American Poli- 
tical Science Review. 7959. 593 pp. $7.00 
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SPOTLIGHT ON AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


To meet the needs of ALL students in the introductory course . . . 
GOVERNMENT IN MODERN SOCIETY With 
Emphasis on American Institutions 

. R. Wallace Brewster, The Pennsylvania State University 
619 pages $6.95 


To reflect the depth and breadth of the American democratic heritage . . . 
‘PROFILE OF AMERICAN POLITICS Readings 
in American Government 
Ernest W. Lefever, The American University, and Walter V. 
Hohenstein, University of Maryland, Overseas Program 

367 pages . paper covers $3.25 


For more stimulating teaching and study of an important field . . . 
CAPITOL, COURTHOUSE AND CITY HALL 
Second Edition Readings in American State and Local 
Government 
Edited by Robert L. Morlan, University of Redlands 

360 pages paperbound $3.50 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY >- Boston 
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By Arthur Koestler... 


ARROW IN THE BLUE 
A remarkable analysis of the events which led to his years as a Communist. — $1.75 


DIALOGUE WITH DEATH 
A poignant account of Koestler’s emotions while facing death as a Spanish Civil war 


prisoner. $1.2 
THE GOLDEN BOUGH 
By Sir James George Frazer $2.50 


AN ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF THE 
CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


By Charles A. Beard $1.75 
DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION 

By John Dewey : $2.45 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR: His Religious, Social and Political Thought 
Edited by Charles W. Kegley and Robert W. Bretall $1.95 
THE SEARCH FOR GOOD SENSE 

By F. L. Lucas 

Brilliant studies of Johnson, Chesterfield, Boswell, and Goldsmith. $1.95 
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Marion Crawson, R. Burnett HELD, 
and CuanLEs H. Sropparp. Land for 
the Future, Pp. xix, 570. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press for Resources for 
the Future, 1960. $8.50. 

It is easy to prove conclusively that any 
long-term projection of land use can have 
no validity. 'The conclusion can be based 
on various lines of argument, The failure 
of past forecasts demonstrates the dif- 
ficulty. The number of imponderables 
about which assumptions must be made 
is so great that we are discouraged with 
the dubiety of our forecasts even before 
we have performed the calculations that 
produce them. The construction of such 
forecasts is saved from being merely an 
intellectual exercise by one fact—all plan- 


ning inevitably implies forecasts of this . 


kind, whether the forecasts are made im- 
plicitly or explicitly. A real estate dealer 
buying or selling a plot of suburban land 
or the National Park Service setting aside 
funds for construction of recreation facili- 
ties are clearly basing their actions on 
forecasts of the kind and intensity of land 
use. When we recognize that judgments 
or forecasts on these matters are inescap- 
able, we ordinarily want to make them as 
carefully and intelligently as possible, even 
` though we recognize that their accuracy is 
not necessarily enhanced at all thereby. 
The authors of Land for the Future 
have tried to make the most reasonable 
forecasts of projections possible of the 
nation's total gross future use of land for 
various functions. They have done a 
superb job in a most straightforward and 
sensible way. They base all of their fore- 
casts—or "projections," they would prefer 
to say—on future United States population 
growth, a growth which they assume to 
be somewhat greater than that of most 
current population projections. They use 
a somewhat more conservative forecast 
of future Gross National Product (GNP). 
The important point is that here, as in 
all Clawson's—the senior author's—books, 
wherever assumptions are made, or a 
variety of data may be used, or various 
methods of calculating adopted, the au- 
thors state explicitly what the assump- 
tions are, what data are used, and what 
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methods have been utilized for manipu- 
lating and analyzing the data. "Thus, one 
clearly understands the bases for the vari- 
ous conclusions reached by the authors, 
and, if one disagrees, the basis for the 
disagreement is clear. 

The volume first treats of urban uses 
of land and, after pointing out the numer- 
ous difficulties and uncertainties involved, 
both in understanding current city popu- 
lation densities and in making forecasts 
of future densities, comes to some con- 
clusions about the area of land required 
for urban needs. Incidentally, the authors 
suggest that six million acres of land for 
urban use might be saved by proper city 
planning. The balance of the book is 
devoted to similar estimates of land 
needed for recreation, agriculture, forestry, 
grazing, and miscellaneous uses. A con- 
cluding chapter attempts to draw a general 
picture of land use in the next forty years 
in the major geographical regions of the 
United States. 

WESLEY CALEF 

Professor of Geography 

University of Chicago ' 


Joun M. Crank. The Wage-Price Prob- 
lem. Pp. vi, 68. New York: American 
Bankers Association (Committee for 
Economic Growth Without Inflation), 
1960. No price. ` 


Interest in the relation of wage and 
price policies to inflation motivated the 
American Bankers Association in request- 
ing Professor John M. Clark, one of the 
nation’s ablest and most distinguished 
economists, to undertake this study. 

The author’s brief, but brilliant analysis 
includes an examination of contemporary 
inflation, the conditioning factors in price 
behavior, the arithmetic of price-level 
stability, and the search for effective 
remedies. Defined simply as “widespread 
rise in prices, raising the average level,” 
inflation is visualized as including both 
flexible and nonflexible prices. 

A distinction is made between the 
“classical” and the “new” types of infla- 
tion. In the former, prices are conceived 
as “pulled up” by an excess of total 
monetary demand over limited supply, 
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whereas in the latter they are concgived 
as “pushed up” by direct action of sellers, 
without prior excess demand. Adminis- 
tered prices and negotiated wages are 

recognized as the principal causes of the 
“new” inflation, while in “classical” infla- 
tion the contributing forces are centered 
in aggregate supply and demand. _ 

Misgivings regarding “creeping” infla- 
tion, which is the author’s primary con- 
cern, develop first from the fear that it 
will extend indefinitely into the future and 
second from the apparent difficulty of 
discovering workable remedies. 

Rejected at the outset are such nega- 
tive proposals as devaluation of the dollar 
and social control of wages, prices, and 
profits. While the author prefers volun- 
tary action, he recognizes clearly the prob- 
able need for public assistance. Among 
the acceptable procedures for co-operative 
public-private action are increased pro- 
ductivity, wise fiscal and credit policies, 
realistic standards of employment, strict 
enforcement of strengthened antitrust 
laws, curtailment of the monopolistic 
power of unions, improvement in the na- 
tion's balance of payments position, and 
restoration of confidence in the soundness 
of the dollar through increased and pro- 
tected gold reserves. 

Promising organizational approaches to 
solutions may be found, the author be- 
lieves, in the establishment of an Advisory 
Board on Economic Growth and Stability, 
proposed by Professor Arthur F. Burns, 
former chairman of the President's Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, and in the 
periodic conferences of economic experts 
ronvened by the federal government to 


review economic trends and map appropri-’ 


ate roads to’ improvement suggested by 
Professor John Dunlop of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Immediate attention must be 
given to closing the indationary gap be- 
tween wage rate increases and productivity 
per man hour with a view to assuring sus- 
. tained economic growth and price stabili- 
zation. 
GORDON S. WATKINS 

Professor of Economics and 

Chancellor, Emeritus 

University of California 
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MICHAEL Conant. Antitrust in the Mo- 
tion Picture Industry: Economic and 
Legal Analysis. (Publications of the 
Bureau of Business and Economic Re- 
search, University of California.) . Pp. 
xvii, 240. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1960. 
$5.50. - ‘ 
Federal antitrust cases resulting in 

court decrees may now be counted in the 

thousands. These decrees are judicial 
forms of economic regulation constituting 
the most intimate and direct control 
which the federal government exercises 
over our economic lives. No intensive 
economic studies “have heretofore been 
made, although long-needed, of the effects 
of antitrust decrees upon the economic 
well-being of court-regulated industries. 
Michael Conant in Antitrust in the Mo- 

tion Picture Industry has provided a 

scholarly economic and legal analysis of 

the movie industry which reflects the most 
vigorous antitrust enforcement, both 
public and private, to be found anywhere. 

Mr. Conant succeeds in accurately sum- 

marizing the many antitrust prosecutions 

and analyzing astutely the motion picture 
industrial structure including price, pro- 
duction, distribution, exhibition, and star- 
dom practices. This industry has been ` 
the loser of perhaps a billion dollars in 
private antitrust suits, and it is my view 
that although the Government prosecu- 
tions were outstandingly successful at the 
time when they were brought, the dead 
hand of the antitrust.decrees, under which 
the whole industry now lives, ought to be 
lifted in selective areas. The industry's 
difficulties in surviving against the all- 
powerful competition of televison and of 
greatly increased production costs, neither 
of which were anticipated at the time of 
entry of the major decrees, require court 
accommodation under the peril that we 
may lose yet another valuable form of 
art and communication. Mr. Conant is 
troubled that the decrees did not go far 
enough—for example, did not order public 
auction and competitive bidding for films 

(p. 219). He wishes to outlaw clearance 

between film runs and urges the widest 

possible dispersal of market power in an 
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effort to promote the fullest free market 
rivalry. He nowhere evaluates the cir- 
cumstances under which the motion pic- 
ture industry survives, and seemingly 
would be content if the goal of free 
competition at every level of the produc- 
tion and distribution processes were vigor- 
ously pursued by the Department of Jus- 
tice, even though the effect of the hunt 
is that the fox rolls over and dies. 

This stricture does not dissolve my 
admiration for an important job well-done. 
Enforcement of the antitrust laws is too 
often left to lawyers alone who appraise 
economic behavior professionally in terms 
of the word-tags of antitrust illegality, 
bringing cases resulting in decrees which 
are themselves derivative from superficial 
word precedent and are often far from 
satisfying the competitive needs of the 
industry under attack. A study of the 
economic effect of antitrust decrees might 
produce the revelation that in the process 
of cleaning dirty water from the tub, the 
competitive baby sometimes washes down 
the litigation drain. The harried Anti- 
trust Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice is not equipped to undertake studies 
of its decrees in depth, but able doctoral 
candidates might perform useful services 
for the nation by analyzing, as has Mr. 
Conant, the postdecree economic life of 
our important industries. 

Mr. Conant feels that the Paramount 
decree saved the minor distributors (p. 
200), but, by neglecting to afford com- 
pulsory licensing to the highest bidding 
exhibitor on an auction basis, failed to 
assure equal access to films for all ex- 
hibitors (pp. 210-211). It is possible that 
Mr. Conant’s concern for the survival of 
the exhibitors has led him to recommenda- 
tions which would remove the incentive 
for production. I submit that the decrees 
ought to be reappraised from the dual 
perspective of keeping alive both the dis- 
tributors and the exhibitors. Even anti- 
trust decrees can lose their vitality with 
age, and, in my view, the time has come 
for the Justice Department to join in 
an effort to keep alive a faltering industry 
by consenting to the modification of the 
restrictive provisions of its decrees. In 
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the aid of such an endeavorp Mr. Conant’s 
book’ will have real value. 
Matcotm A. HOFFMANN 
Trade Regulation Counsel 
Greenbaum, Wolff, and Ernst 


Cuartes J. Hitca and Rorawp N. Mc- 
Kean (Eds.) The Economics of De- 
fense in the Nuclear Age. Pp. vii, 422. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1960. $9.50. 

The work under review allows the 
reader a glimpse of the research carried 
on at the RAND Corporation of the Air 
Force, where Mr. Hitch is employed as 
head of the economics division and Mr. 
McKean is research economist. Both are 
outstanding economists, Mr. Hitch’s repu- 
tion going back to a celebrated article on 
“Price Theory and Business Behavior,” 
which he coauthored in the late 1930's, and 
Mr. McKean having recently published a 
work on the new method of systems 
analysis. 

The present book is a pioneering effort 
which brings the most up-to-date ap- 
paratus of economic analysis to bear upon 
problems of defense, a task that has 
hitherto been attempted only in scattered 
articles devoted to special 
problems and never in the form of a 
balanced, systematic synthesis. It de- 
serves attention not only because of the 
vital character of the topic and its sub- 
stantive content, but also as a case study 
that illustrates the power of game theory, 
organization theory, linear programming, 
and systems or operations analysis in an 
applied field of paramount importance. 
In the literature of war economics this 


. penetrating study of the cold war of the 


nuclear age will hold a rank equal to that 
of Pigou’s study of the World War I 
economy and of the contributions of Keynes 
and Hicks to the solution of problems 
generated by World War II. 

The work is primarily theoretical, that 
is, it contains only a minimum of descrip- 
tive material, and, instead of providing 
answers to concrete questions, it shows 
new ways of formulating such questions 
and gives illustrative demonstrations of 
new techniques that will yield the answers 
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to them, The bock opens with a discus- 
sion of the problem of determining the 
amount of resources available for defense. 
This is followed by the main part, which 
treats of the problem of efficiency in the 
use of defense resources. While the market 
enforces efficiency in the private sector of 
the economy, no similar automatic test 
is built into the public sector, There, the 
absence of the market test leaves a 
vacuum that students of the “utility of 
public works” have long been attempting 
to fill, The book under review applies to 
the military field new devices for the 
measurement of the comparative efficiency 
of alternate public policies. - Its conclud- 
ing part is devoted to special problems 
and applications, including research and 
development, logistics, economic warfare, 
‘disarmament, and related matters, which 
are discussed succinctly and brilliantly. 

While the argument of the book is a 
closely reasoned one, it is eminently 
readable, and its study does not require 
an elaborate mathematical preparation. 
Teachers of courses on the economics of 
defense, current economic problems, 
public policy, and the like will want to 
assign parts or the whole of it to their 
students, 

Henry W. SPIEGEL 
Professor of Economics 
Catholic University oi America 


WALTER Isard.  Metkods of Regional 
Analysis: An Introduction to Regional 
Science, Pp. xxx, 784. Boston: Tech- 
nology Press of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1960. $9.50. 

Even with full acknowledgment of the 
contributions of half a dozen collaborators 
—D. F. Bramhall, G. A. P. Carrothers, 
J. H. Cumberland, L. N. Moses, D. O. 
Price, and E. W. Schooler, this text be- 
trays no mean virtuosity on the part of 
the founder of “regional science.” Its 
authoritative treatment of techniques 
closely associated with the author’s own 
work—interregional input-output analysis, 
industrial complex analysis, and inter- 
regional linear programming—is accom- 


panied by. reasonably full exposition of 


devices for projecting population and esti- 
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mating migration; procedures for regional 
income estimation, regional social account- 
ing, interregional flow analysis, and bal- 
ance of payments statements; techniques 
of regional cycle and multiplier analysis 
and of industrial location analysis; and 
gravity, potential, and spatial interaction 
models, Finally, the volume proposes no 
less than five “channels of synthesis” 
wherein interrelations of the foregoing 
methods are developed and prospects for 
absorbing virtually the whole of social 
science into “regional science” are dis- 
cussed. 

The biases of “regional science,” as con- 
ceived by Isard, are presented frankly, if 
somewhat disconnectedly. Its aim is “to 
lay bare the intricate network of bonds 
interlacing the diverse systems and sub- 
systems of a spatial order." Its interest, 
then, is in the "fundamental analysis" of 
*general interdependence," and it must re- 
main dissatisfied with methods that are 


too "partial" merely "descriptive," or in- 


capable of revealing the "basic relations 
motivating decisions by individuals and 
groups.” Moreover, there is strong pref- 
erence for models that are or can be 
made “operational” for the production of 
“projections.” 

Understandably, given the task of ex- 
pounding the plethora of technicalities 
subsumed under its major headings, the 
volume does not essay a full and philo- 
sophical justification for the foregoing 
emphases. It may not be unfair to infer, 
nonetheless, that “regional science," à la 
Isard—to use one of his own favorite 
locutions, is not so much oriented to the 
building of a science as to the perfection 
of a technology. The exposition, signifi- 
cantly, flows most smoothly when the au- 
thor invokes the device of a hypothetical 
“regional planning authority” engaged in 
establishing prices, setting goals, or pro- 
gramming development. One can imagine 
that Methods of Regional Analysis will 
be well received by the active group of 
regional economists in Yugoslavia. 

. It is not obligatory, however, to accept 
the underlying premises of “regional sci- 
ence" before making good, if selective, 
use of this volume. Despite Isard’s dis- 
taste for localization coefficients—for ex- 
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ample, “they add little to the 
framework for projection, although they 
perform the major functions of testing 
hypotheses"—he has provided a lucid ac- 
count of their rationale and interpreta- 
tion, At this level, the book is catholic 
if not eclectic and should have a diversified 
and appreciative audience. 
Oris DUDLEY DUNCAN 
Professor of Human Ecology 
University of Chicago 


C. Harry Kann. Personal Deductions in 
the Federal Income Tax. (A Study by 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search.) Pp. xxix, 237. Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1960. 
$5.00. 


Particularly for those who are concerned 
about “the erosion and corrosion" of the 
federal income-tax base, Dr. Kahn's book 
is a timely contribution. Sponsored by 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, it is an objective, statistical, his- 
torical, and analytical study of federal 
income tax deductions. 

The deductions are first treated as a 
whole, and then each of the major items 
and the standard deductions is considered 
independently, The over-all totals are 
surveyed as to their importance in relation 
to income and revenue; their trend; their 
breakdown; their effects on progression; 
and the rationale of the allowances. Two 
principal objectives are noted: (1) to 
achieve a more perfect measure—than 
income—of ability to pay and (2) to en- 
courage certain private outlay by what 
amounts to government sharing in the 
expense. Disallowance of deductions 
would permit a reduction of marginal tax 
rates by about one-fifth. 

A chapter on deductions for philan- 
thropic gifts will command wide interest. 
It tells us among other things that the 
evidence indicates substantial overreport- 
ing of donations; that the relatively poor 
as contrasted with the high income brack- 
ets give mostly to religious institutions; 
that government, in effect, supports a 
great variety of private activities of un- 
equal merit to the extent of over 30 per 
cent. 


Policy questions which are raised 
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and discussed include the possible substi- 
tutión of a credit for the deductions. 

The chapter on the tax deductions indi- 
cates a special rationale in this area—the 
co-ordination of state and federal tax 
systems. But many taxpayers neglect to 
report certain taxes for deduction, and 
the subtraction of progressive state taxes 
from the federal base weakens the pro- 
gressivity of the over-all system. The 
author contends that this is also true of 
the deduction of regressive state taxes, 
but his exposition at this point falls some- 
what short of defnitive. Comparing pro- 
gressivity of taxes at different revenue 
levels is a very tricky business. 

Other chapters cover  interest-paid, 
medical-care deductions, and casual losses. 
'The interest-paid allowance raises ques- 
tions of equity as between the home- 
owner and tenant. The exposition notes 
that the form of our medical-care deduc- 
tion favors the uninsured as against the 
insured. 

Finally there is an analysis of the ra- 
tionale and quantitative importance of the 
standard deduction. The fertile sugges- 
tion of disallowing personal-expense de- 
ductions except when they exceed 10 per 
cent of income is offered. ` 

This is an excellent, scholarly achieve- 
ment based on solid research and in an 
area which much needs illumination. 

d Hanorp M. Groves 
. Department of Economics 
University of Wisconsin 


GREGORY GROSSMAN. Soviet Statistics of 
Physical Output of Industrial Commodi- 
ties: Their Compilation and Quality. 
Pp. 151. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1960. $4.50. 


This is an important book. It provides 
a definitive analysis of the reliability of 
Soviet data on the physical output of in- 
dustrial commodities. Industry is not the 
whole of the Soviet economy, of course, 
agriculture, for example, being another 
important sector, and the economy is not 
the whole of Soviet society. Neverthe- 
less industry has been and is a central 
element in Soviet purposes and claims. 
And foreigners have long been uncertain 
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whether to write off Soviet statistical 
claims as complete lies or accept then’ as 
fully accurate. Professor Grossman’s 
monograph offers a judicious and sophisti- 
cated basis for narrowing—though not 
eliminating—our uncertainty. 

His survey rests on fragments of evi- 
dence drawn from an impressive range of 
Soviet books, journals, and newspapers 
over the whole period from the early 
1920’s to 1959, plus the reports of former 
Soviet citizens and other external ac- 
counts. It treats not only the minutiae 
of production reports, but also the institu- 
tional setting in which the data take 
shape, thus permitting evalution of the 
purposes, pressures, and restraints that 
influence their formation. 

After a ten-page Introduction, the essay 
devotes thirty-three pages to an account 
of the statistical system as it has evolved 
and to the manner in which industrial 
production data are generated. Part II, 
eighty-six pages, discusses a wide variety 
of distortions to which output figures are 
subject, ending with a twelve-page sum- 
mary of conclusions. The Bibliography 
and Index will prove invaluable to those 
wishing to investigate particular issues in 
greater detail. 

Grossman distinguishes between numeri- 
cal and descriptive distortion, and between 
falsification of facts when primary reports 
are first being made and -falsification 
when economy-wide data are published. 
There is ample evidence that numerical 
distortion in primary reporting occurs and 
that descriptive distortion at publication 
also occurs. The direction and extent of 
distortion vary from case to case and 
from year to year. Broad generalizations 
as to accuracy are not possible. 

Workers and officials in Soviet indus- 
try have long been under strong pressures 
to meet output targets, obtain production 
bonuses, and survive within tight plans. 
Chronic shortages in a “command eco- 
nomy” have encouraged statistical manipu- 
lations, while inspectors and controllers 
have applied stringent regulations to en- 
force accuracy, though without notable 
success. 

Grossman’s careful conclusions can per- 
haps be summarized in a general observation 
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that, while Soviet industrial output data 
are not meaningless lies, they should never 
be directly accepted without detailed in- 
vestigation, case by case, of their origin— 
informed always by sensitivity to - the 
direction of pressures playing on them. 
HOLLAND HUNTER 
Professor of Economics 
Haverford College 


Moisés PosLETE Troncoso and BEN G. 
Burnetr. The Rise of the Latin- 
American Labor Movement, Pp. 179. 
New York: Bookman Associates, 1960. 
$5.00. 


One of the most important aspects of 
contemporary Latin America is the fact 
that in spite of having only a relatively 
small modern urban wage-earning class, 
the countries of the area possess both 
large labor movements and complicated 
labor and social legislation. In spite of 
the apparent paradox, this situation has 
received little serious study. Hence the 
present book is long overdue, There exist 
in English hardly any book-length studies 
of organized labor in Latin America, and 
none at all which tries, as this one does, 
to give a general picture of the subject 
in the whole region. Indeed, there is only 
one such book in Spanish, published in 
Mexico fifteen years ago by the senior. 
author of the present volume. 

The authors are well qualified for this 
task. Dr. Poblete Troncoso, a Chilean, 
was one of the principal authors of the 
Chilean Lzbor Code a generation ago and 
has written voluminously in the field of la- 
bor and social problems for the last thirty- 
five years. Dr. Burnett, a North Ameri- 
can, has spent considerable time in Latin 
America in recent. years studying these 
same problems and has obviously con- 
tributed a good deal not only in the col- 
lection of data, but in translating the 
material into somewhat less turgid prose 
than is Dr. Poblete's wont. 

Although the book is relatively short, 
it sketches expertly the most important 
aspects of its subject. After noting the 
roots of the historical trade union move- 
ment in the area, it discusses the peculiar 


importance of the law in labor relations 
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in Latin America, where many problems 


which are determined by collective bar- 


gafhing in this country are dealt within 
statutes and administrative regulations. 

The following three chapters are 
résumés of the history of the labor move- 
ment in southern South America, the 
northern part of that continent, and 
Middle America respectively. Then fol- 
lows a short but good résumé of the vari- 
ous organizations which have been formed 
to unite the trade unions of the whole area. 

The final chapter of the study deals with 
the role of politics in the Latin-American 
labor movement. It is obvious that 
parties and governments have intervened 
much more in the affairs of the Latin- 
American trade union movement than has 
been the case in this country. The au- 
thors try to assess the reasons for this and 
to balance the advantages and disadvan- 
tages which have flowed from it. They 
conclude that the extensive politicalization 
of the Latin-American labor movement 
was an inevitable result of the conditions 
in which the unions of the area made 
their appearance. It has arisen from the 
essential weakness of the unions, their 
need for help from outside groups, and 
the role which. the various governments 
have played in stimulating and protecting 
the development of organized labor. 

However, the authors feel that there 
exist indications in some of the Latin 
American countries that the trade unions 
are beginning to become more independ- 
ent of governments and political parties 
than has hitherto been the case. They 
say: “Should such a transition become 
more widespread and substantial, future 
chroniclers of hemispheric unionism may 
mark this as a tremendously important new 
phase—one in which organized labor in 
Latin America will -have approached a 
measure of maturation commensurate with 
its counterparts in Western Europe and 
the United States.” 

Many Latin-American labor leaders and 
observers of the trade union movement 
would quarrel with this assessment of the 
Latin-American labor movements as “im- 
mature” and likely to evolve in the direc- 
tion of those of the United States and 
Europe. However, this reviewer is in- 
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clined to believe that the authors are 
righft, with the inevitable caveat “other 
things being equal.” 

The chief drawback of this volume is 
its brevity. Although the authors have 
achieved their desire of giving the reader 
a quick over-all view of Latin-American 
organized labor’s history and environment, 
it is too bad that they have not been able 
to go into many aspects of the subject 
more deeply. The historical section could 
be considerably expanded to advantage. 
In dealing with the political problem, one 
would welcome a more thorough analysis_ 
of the motives of various Latin-American 
rulers in encouraging the labor movement. 
A fuller discussion of the legal controls 
over the unions would be enlightening. 
These subjects wil have to be left to 
other authors—or to these two if they 
ever decide to come back to the subject. 

ROBERT J. ALEXANDER 

College of Arts and Sciences 

Rutgers University 
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BENNETT M. Bercer Working-Class 
Suburb: A Study of Auto Workers in 
Suburbia. Pp. xii, 143. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1960. $3.50, 


The construction of the postwar sub- 
urban housing developments has been ac- 
companied by a similarly mass-produced 
phenomenon, the myth of suburbia. This 
myth consists of the idea that the move 
from the city to the suburb produces a 
drastic and undesirable change in behavior 
and personality. Previously individualistic 
workers become organization men, and their 
wives become hyperactive socializers and 
status-seekers. Democrats become Re- 
publicans; the unchurched return to re- 
ligion; all parents join the Parent-Teacher 
Association (PTA); and everyone becomes 
middle class. The adults are afflicted with 
such new diseases as homogeneity, con- 
formity, apathy, and boredom, while the 
children suffer from the matriarchy created 
by the absence of commuting fathers. 

It takes the author just 105 pages to 
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document the inacéuracy of this stereo- 
type with a battery of empirical evidefice. 
His instrument is an interview study of 
100 auto workers who moved from apart- 
ments in Richmond, California to a new 
suburban subdivision. Actually, Berger's 
study seeks to show only that the myth 
does not apply to working-class suburban- 
ites. However, since his evidence sug- 
gests very strongly that the move does 
not produce any. significant behavior 
change among working-class people, there 
is no reason to assume that such change 
would take place among middle-class ones. 
My own research in a middle-class suburb 
supports this thesis. 

Berger's findings show that although the 
auto workers enjoy their new homes, in 
their activities ànd attitudes they remain 
resolutely working-class. Although there 
is a slight rise in organizational member- 
ship, only twenty of the women and nine 
of the men have joined the PTÀ, and few 
attend regularly. The workers have not 
switched from beer to cocktails; they do 
not give parties; they do not vote Repub- 
lican; and although 27 per cent go to 
church more often now, 24 per cent go less 
often. The author did not investigate the 
homogeneity-conformity-apathy portions of 
the myth, although the clear picture of the 
new suburbanites that emerges from his 
study suggests that these clichés are as de- 
ficient in accuracy as the others. 

This is an important book; not only 
does it sketch the way of life of the con- 
temporary factory worker, but it docu- 
ments convincingly that a change of com- 
munity and the community itself have 
little impact on the residents’ behavior or 
aspirations. The critics who feel that 
suburbia has seduced Americans into 
spineless passivity should read this book, 
as should the planners who believe that 
their vision of society can be achieved by 
doing away with the suburb or by re- 
building downtown. The book is short; 
its major points are well supported by 
interview data; the author’s interpreta- 
tions are clear and reasonable; and the 
volume is well written. These facts en- 
courage the hope that those who usually 
shun sociological studies will give up their 
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stereotype of sociology long enough to 
read this particular book. 
HERBERT J. Gans 
Assistant Professor of City Planning 
Institute for Urban Studies 
University of Pennsylvania 


Vance PACKARD. The Waste Makers, Pp. 
x, 340. New York: David McKay 
Company, 1960. $4.50. 

If the author's two previous best sellers 
brought lamentations of distress from 
Madison Avenue . spokesmen and the 
conventionally-wise intellectuals among the 
sociologists, his latest best-selling foray 
into the idiosyncracies of American ai- 
fluence should raise to the fever pitch 
the blood pressure of the defenders of 
haphazard, ever-faster-depreciating pro- 
duction. By Packard’s earlier works, 
among others, millions of Americans have 
been made alarmingly aware of certain 
questionable economic developments and a 
deeply entrenched process of wealth crea- 
tion for a privileged few, by means of 
which people are conditioned to buy 
blindly, and more than often, and to wor- 
ship false status symbols instead of being 
encouraged to pursue fundamental human 
interests and constructive social goals. In 
this third volume of his trilogy, Packard 
not only does for people by and large 
what Galbraith, in his The Affluent Society, 
has done for the intelligentsia, but also 
spells out certain realistic corrective meas- 
ures which might be taken. 

Where the insidious conditioning proc- 
ess of the Waste Makers could lead Amer- 
ica is delineated in bold strokes in the 
book’s opening chapters. Packard pictures 
a possible future cornucopian world, in 
which people live in papier-máché houses 
that “can be torn down and rebuilt every 
spring and fall at housecleaning time” and 
in which playfully designed receptacles 
are provided at frequent intervals on every 
street. for discarding watches as they 
become “stylistically obsolescent” every 
few weeks or so. 

In case this seems at first glance like 
a “feverish dream” to the reader, Packard 
proceeds to outline, in a dozen or more 
chapters, a number of the strategies now 
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being employed by the Waste Makers in or- 
der to stimulate a “throwaway” spirit; to 
encourage prodigality and “living-it-up”; 
and to accelerate obsolescence—not through 
quality changes primarily, but through 
shoddy assemblies and hidden weaknesses 
which produce early rattles and frequent 
breakdowns and through changes in “styles” 
that place primary emphasis on newer- 
than-new “designs” which stimulate false 


pride and ever more frantic efforts to keep — 


up with the Joneses. Strategies, in short, 
that seek to implant in the consumer a 
deep psychosis, which renders any existing 
fashion ipso facto ugly and intolerable and 
thus triggers a compulsive urge to do 
away with it forthwith. Numerous ex- 
amples of these strategies are given, in- 
cluding the correlative device of “selling 
on the never-never" through universal 
credit cards, packaged deals, and other 
methods for delaying money payments, so 
that ever-more-zestful buying may be en- 
couraged. To be sure, there are many, 
like the engineer-designers—as Packard 
points out—who still resist these trends, 
but unless these exceptions are aided by 
the consumers themselves, they are bound 
to be overcome in the end. 

-In another part of the book, Packard 
deals with. the broader implications of 
this unique forced-feeding in our society— 
which creates a people who take supreme 
pride in their superabundant affluence, an 
affluence which can, it seems, be sustained 
only by creating *a vested interest in prodi- 
gality” and which, of itself, produces “no 
acceptable alternative to ever-rising and 
increasingly wasteful consumption." More- 
over, while it has all along been thought 
that a faulty productive process is at 
least partly responsible for business crises 
and depressions, the blame for such dis- 
asters has now been shifted by the Waste 


Makers to the shoulders of the American. 


consumer. Unless the consumer buys ever 
more frantically, buys now—or even 
sooner, buys something or other, the whole 
system is in peril. “The fate of our econ- 
omy rides with the consumer,” proclaim 
the new conditioning slogans. 

That we are beginning to “look a bit 
fatuous in the eyes of the world”; that 
better-made goods from abroad are pour- 
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ing into the United States while gold is 
flowing out; that American business oli- 
garchies are on the rapid increase; that 
our natural resources are vanishing at an 
alarming rate; that the "constant siege 
of hard -sells, soft sells, funny sells, sly 
sells” has produced mountains of “junk” 
mail and television and radio commercials 
which are misleading, distorted, irritating 
and obnoxious; and that Americans are 
being changed into the kind of zombies 
pictured by Orwell and Huxley in their 
worlds of the future are only a few of the 
Brobdingnagian results which may be an- 
ticipated if the present conditioning proc- 
ess of the Waste Makers continues. 

The final fourth of the book is devoted 
to a heartening and sober analysis of what 
people can do to counteract such condi- 
tioning. Space limitations make it impos- 
sible to pursue this part of the book here. 
In any event, these eighty pages need to 
be read in toto and to be carefully pon- 
dered for a proper appreciation of their 
force and timeliness. 

The organization of the work is excel- 
lent. The issues raised are of major im- 
portance. The presentation is well balanced 
and judicious. As in his other popular 
books, the author's style is in the best 
journalistic tradition—clear, persuasive, 
down to earth, and fascinatingly droll and 
epigrammatic. Two chapters alone—on 
restoring pride in prudence and quality— 
if consistently followed by a sizeable 
number of American consumers, would not 
only bring money savings to each of them 
worth many times the price of the book, 
but, in addition, would wipe every deceit- 
ful and nauseating television commercial 
off the viewing screen. 

; Josera MAYER 

Professor of Economics 

Western College for Women 


Tra L. RErss. Premarital Sexual Stand- 
ards in America, Pp. 286. Glencoe, 
Ill: Free Press, 1960. $4.95. 

The central thesis of this book is that 
social change in the United States involves 
the reshuffling. of four principal premarital 
sexual standards. The traditional formal 
standard, rooted in Christianity, is that of 
abstinence for both sexes. This standard 
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was introduced to counter the traditional 
informal double standard allowing sexual 
freedom to men but not to women. Both 
‘of these standards developed in an agri- 
cultural society. With the advent of 
urban-industrialized society, the growth of 
romantic love and feminism gave impetus 
to the standard of “permissiveness with 
affection," the idea that premarital coitus 
is acceptable if the couple are in love. 
"Permissiveness without love," the fourth 
standard, has never had much support in 
our society, according to Reiss. 

. The major contribution of this book, in 
the opinion of the reviewer, is the four- 
fold classification of standards and the 
examination of their characteristics, conse- 
quences, and trends, in order to show their 
relative integration in our culture. Reiss 
concludes that the double standard is still 
very much in being, but .that existing 
trends favor the standard of “permissive- 
ness with love." 

A major weakness of the book lies in 
the lack of data to support the generaliza- 
tions about changing standards. Reiss 
himself warns that the nature of sexual 
standards must be determined independ- 
ently of sexual behavior, then proceeds to 
cite Kinsey et al, implying that the in: 
crease in premarital sexual intercourse in 
recent times signifies an increasingly per- 
missive standard. This may be so, but it 
has not been proved since Kinsey did not 
ask his subjects to evaluate their behavior 
as right or wrong. There have been a few 
-studies of sexual values, but not over a 
sufficient span of time to permit con- 
clusions as to trends. 

The reviewer also misses, in this book, 
an analysis of social standards per se. 
Some consideration of standards in gen- 
eral would seem to be in order as a basis 
for the discussion of sexual standards in 
particular. What are social standards? 
How do they originate and develop? 
What classes of standards are there? For 
instance, Florence Kluckhohn has observed 
that value systems always have preferred, 
permitted, and proscribed mores. How 
do the standards set by statutory law 
articulate with the standards set by the 
mores? There is considerable evidence 
that the laws regarding fornication are 
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largely unenforced, and probably unen- 
forceable, because most sexual activity is 
clandestine and therefore not easily con- 
trolled publicly. -‘These-are some of the 
considerations the reviewer would like to 
see discussed in this book. 

Reiss has given us the “four standards” 
and a functional approach. What we now 
need is research on (a) the incidence and 
social correlates of each standard, and 
(b) the conditions under which certain 
consequences ensue. : 
: M. F. Nimxorr 
Florida State University 


RoBERT E. SPILLER (Ed.). Social Control 
in a Free Society. (Benjamin Franklin 
Lectures of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Sixth Series.) Pp. 139. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1960. $4.50. 


This is a series of lectures given in 1958 
at the University of Pennsylvania by a 
distinguished group of scholars drawn from 
anthropology, philosophy of science, fine 
arts, economics, and law. Each speaks not 
only as a representative of his field, but 
also as an intellectual responding. to a— 
if not the—fundamental problem of mod- 
ern life. As put by Robert Spiller, editor 
of the series, the question was whether 
“the complexities of modern life require 
so great a conformity to authority and to 
social pressures as to threaten the principle 
of freedom of the, individual, so basic a 
factor in the American tradition.” Each 
lecturer was then asked to discuss, in the 
context of his own field, “what kinds and 
degrees of conformity are desirable and 
what are dangerous to our liberties.” 

The first lecture raises a thundercloud of 
doubt over all of contemporary society. 
Loren Eiseley is deeply distressed over the 
erosion of cultural values and individual 
responsibility in the face of accelerating 
technological change. Close to despair, he 
indicates his belief that we can be saved 
only by a renewed emphasis on the under- 
standing and development of the distinc- 
tively human qualities of man: self-aware- 
ness and the acceptance of personal re- 
sponsibility. How these are to be fostered 
is not clear. “The social sciences," says 
Eiseley, ‘detract from the development of 
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these qualities by providing deterministic 
explanations which become easy rationali- 
zations for shallowness and dependency.” 
But in pointing to this danger he seems 
to ignore the promise of science as an 
instrument for discovering how to cultivate 
the very qualities which he prizes. 

The remaining lectures, all competently 
done; deal with specialized aspects of the 
problem. ‘Carl Hempel incisively warns 
that science is not the instrument for de- 
termining values, even though it may pro- 
vide the knowledge necessary for achieving 
them. Gilbert Seldes discusses the deter- 
minants of mass culture, its deleterious con- 
sequences for individuality, and some con- 
crete measures for keeping the beast on 
its leash. George Stigler examines the 
diverse types of choice open to the con- 
sumer and worker and concludes that on 
the whole freedom has held its own in 
our economy. Finally, Willard Hurst finds 
.in the development of legal doctrine indi- 
cations of the tension between social inter- 
est and the rights of the individual, 
reminding us that the dimensions of indi- 
vidual rights must be constantly reappraised 
in a changing society. . 

Taken together, the lectures disappointed 
this reviewer. The contemporary world 
seems to demand that we move with radical 
speed toward a greatly expanded conception 
_of freedom and social responsibility, if 
freedom is to be preserved at all. The con- 
tributors to this volume can undoubtedly 
advise us, far better than they have here, 
how to go about it. 

RICHARD D. SCHWARTZ 

Assistant Professor of Sociology 

and Law 
Yale University 


Rose Hum Ler. The Chinese in the United 
States of America. Pp. ix, 465. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1960. 
$7.25. 

A refreshing quality of candor, combined 
with acute sociological analysis, makes this 
study by Rose Hum Lee (Mrs.. Glenn 
Ginn) of exceptional value. The Chinese 
in the United States appear in this volume 
as a small but complex ethnic group, re- 
flecting in its make-up, its attitudes, and 
its conduct the kaleidoscopic patterns of 
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shiéting currents of history and the in- 
volved convolutions of a society reacting 
to a series of circles of pressure. Thé 
Chinese of the past two generations have 
been involved in adjustments to at least 
three types of Chinese society: the tradi- 
tional China which formed the cultural 
setting of the older Chinese; the liberal 
changes instituted by the Nationalist gov- 
ernment since the 1930's; and the revolu- 
tionary Communist regime and its displace- 
ment of Nationalist China since 1949, In 
varying and complicated ways, these shifts 
have influenced the Chinese in the United 
States, where the process of acculturation 
to American values has become increasingly 
marked, especially among Chinese-Ameri- 
cans. 

The three chief Chinese subgroups in the 
United States—the sojourners, who came 
early to make money and then return to 
China; the students and intellectuals, who 
came to absorb Western education; and the 
American, born of Chinese parentage, who 
identified positively with America—all ex- 
perienced in diverse ways the problems of 
living in two profoundly divergent ways 
of life. Each developed a distinctive type 
of marginality, least apparent in the so- 
journers who were "mentally oriented" to 
China, and socially isolated in the United 
States. Yet, even they, upon their return 
to China, were treated as “pseudo-foreign- 
ers." More acutely affected were the Chinese 
students, who absorbed a more than purely 
Scholastic education in their Western so- 
journ, but the most acutely affected, per- 
haps, were the second-generation, native 
Chinese-Americans, who found a double 
set of barriers in their pathway to integra- 
tion—the racially prejudiced American so- 
ciety and the China-oriented tendencies of 
their parents. The students and intellec- 
tuals stranded in the United States by the 
Communist success in China were, like the 
sojourners, confronted with a shattering 
dilemma. 

Meanwhile, however, a favorable change 
in American attitudes toward the Chinese, 
developing out of the Second World war 
and postwar situations, broke the exclusion 
pattern, and originated a favorable series 
of events, including the entry of some six 
thousand Chinese women. Lee considers 
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that this favorable situation is not suffi- 
ciently utilized by the Chinese in America: 
she is particularly critical of the character 
of Chinese leadership which “espouses 
China-oriented norms and values,” uses un- 
democratic methods of control, and, by 
concealment and considerations of ‘‘face,” 
fosters illusions in the minds of white 
Americans. 
EvERETT V. STONEQUIST 
Skidmore College 
Saratoga Springs 


Jacos K. Javirs. Discrimination—U. S. A. 
Pp. vii, 310. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Company, 1960. $4.95. 
Senator Javits has presented a well- 

written statement about discrimination— 

chiefly racial and religious—in housing, edu- 
cation, employment, and government in the 

United States. Special attention is given 

to discrimination in the District of Colum- 

bia because of its world-wide symbolic 
value. -Legal trends are analyzed in detail; 
for example, there is a detailed discussion 
of the New York State Anti-Discrimination 

Law and similar laws with an assessment of 

their effectiveness. Nonetheless, one has 

‘the impression that sections of the book 

are a "cut and paste job" derived from 

the action memoranda of the “human rela- 
tions" movement. Other sections of the 
book, however, are boldly phrased state- 
ments of principle. Could these be based 
on the Senator’s speeches? The net effect 
is a sense of balance—unless the reader 
happens to disagree with either the prin- 
ciples or the program which is set forth. 

'This occasionally does become a problem, 

because the Senator's Republican party bias 

shows through. 

Senator Javits takes the position that 
discrimination based on a person's racial, 
religious, or ethnic antecedents is illegal on 
the basis of the Constitution. A man is 
to be formally free to feel and to think 
as he chooses, but he is not to be free to 
do as he pleases. 'The Senator says that 
the State can teach through the enactment 
of laws which regulate behavior. He does 
not mention that such legislation may be 
an interference with an individual's ability 
to consider alternatives and then to freely 
express himself about these alternatives— 
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the moral force of law inhibits such expres- 
sion if the choice diverges widely from the 
legally defined norm. The law always does 
this, of course, which is why Mannheim's 
question is so relevant: Who shall rule the 
rulers? Nor does the Senator suggest how 
he will deal with the resulting tensions from 
such a procedure other than, presumably, 
suppression. s 
Senator Javits, then, wants “big govern- 
ment” to give substance to those audacious 
assertions which are made in the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the federal con- 
stitution. At the same time he does not 


` give us a hint as to how he solves one of 


the problems of the “liberal Republican"— 
if federal power is to be used to achieve 
certain types of social justice, why should 
federal power not be extended into other 
areas of American life such as medical care, 
education, and crime control? 
^ LEONARD BLUMBERG 

Associate Professor 

Department of Sociology 

Temple University 


O. Hoparr Mowrer. Learning Theory and 
Behavior. Pp. xii, 555. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1960. $6.95. 

In this volume, Mowrer reviews the vari- 
ous approaches to learning and indicates 
their limitations, then advances his own 
theory and relates it to certain learning 
phenomena. The book deals with learning 
theory rather than broader behavior theory. 
Extension of the theory is, however, to be 
found in the sequel, Learning Theory and 
the Symbolic Processes, also published in 
1960. In the sequel, Mowrer extends his 
conception of learning to the realm of 
verbal.and other symbolic processes. 

One familiar with Mowrer’s writing can 
trace in it two almost parallel lines of 
development, one, the history of learning 
theory, the other, Mowrer’s own thinking. 
Mowrer formally reviews the development 
of learning theory from the two great 
monistic schemes formalized by Pavlov— 
conditioning or sign learning and Thorn- 
dike—need-reduction or solution learning, 
through modifications by later theorists to 
the emergence of two-factor theories de- 
signed to account for phenomena which 
neither view alone could explain. In his 
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own thinking, Mowrer shifted from a mo- 
nistic. need-reduction concept to a two- 


factor theory and now to a monistic 


conditioning position. In a rough way, 
ontogeny recapitulates phylogeny. 

The view Mowrer espouses here he calls 
a two-factor theory although he expresses 
some doubt about the correctness of his 
own nomenclature. Only in an unusual 
sense of the term is it a two-factor learn- 
Ing conception, however. Previously, Mow- 
rer had advanced a true two-factor theory 
in which conditioning and need-reduction 
were laid back to back. In that view 
emotions—mainly fear or anxiety—were 
acquired via conditioning or sign learning. 
The voluntary responses which followed 
and terminated the fear or anxiety were 
then acquired according to a need-reduction 
concept. 

The present view modifies the earlier 
conception in several ways. What might 
be termed positive emotions—hope and re- 
lief for example—are introduced, and their 
acquisition is, of course, based on stimulus 
substitution—conditioning. Voluntary re- 
sponses, appropriate to the emotional state, 
follow, but do not become fixed as the 
result of need reduction. 

Emotions are said to be components of 
an organism’s total response. Punishment 
will produce the emotion of fear as part 
of the total response. Food when hungry 
or water when thirsty will similarly produce 
an emotional reaction—hope. These emo- 
tions become conditioned to the stimuli, 
external or response-produced, which are 
temporally contiguous with them. As sec- 
ondary reinforcers they aid in further con- 
ditioning other stimuli to these emotions. 
The stimuli external to the organism which 
have been present at the time of punish- 
ment are fear-conditioned. Their recur- 
rence arouses fear which leads to avoid- 
ance-behavior. If the stimuli conditioned 
to fear are produced by the organism’s 
own initial or incipient responses, then the 
beginning of such responses will arouse fear 
and lead to inhibition of the behavior. If 
the external stimuli have been followed by 
responses leading to goal-attainment and 
satisfaction, they become conditioned to 
the resultant emotion. Recurrence of these 
stimuli elicits hope that the goal is avail- 
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able and, consequently, approach-behavior. 
If the cues are response-produced the effect 
is the continuation of the behavior under 
way or “habit” in learning terminology. 

Thus, learning is the learning of emo- 
tions to previously neutral stimuli, and the 
mechanism of that learning is conditioning. 
Overt responses follow and are appropriate 
to the emotion. One learns emotional re- 
actions to situations—stimuli—and then 
responds in a manner appropriate to the 
emotion. > 

In the final section of the book, Mowrer 
relates his learning theory to other learn- 
ing phenomena and variables—generaliza- 
tion, discrimination, extinction, counter- 
conditioning, and temporal contiguity and 
to learning-related phenomena—frustration 
and conflict. 

This is a technical book, not one to be 
read casually. One not familiar with learn- 
ing theory will find it rough going and . 
Mowrer's method of writing leaves much 
to be desired. The book will undoubtedly 
spark considerable interest and controversy 
in psychology, but, at this stage, and in 
this form, will probably be of little interest 
to, and have little applicability to, non- 
psychologists. 

CHARLES F. HANER 

Professor of Psychology 

Grinnell College T 


Lorp Brevermce. The London School of 
Economics and Its Problems, 1919-1937. 
Pp. 138. London: George Allen & Unwin, 
1960. 21s. net. 

The scope of this volume represents the 
period when Sir William Beveridge was 
director of the London School of Econom- 
ics and Political Science (L.S.E.). These 
years of achievement were described by 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb, who had estab- 
lished the School in 1895, as its “refounda- 
tion.” During this time a suitable building 


. was found for the school in Bloomsbury; 


economics was defined in scope and 
method; academic self-govenment was won; 
and political activity was successfully pur- 
sued by distinguished faculty members. 
It is well to remember that the School, 
as described by Sidney Webb, was origi- 
nally "two small hired rooms in John Street, 
Adelphia, destitute even of a promise of 
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endowment, without professors or students, 
and devoid of any visible chance of aca- 
demic status.” Today it is an institution 
of international reputation known not only 
for its range of curriculum offerings in the 
social sciences, but also for its faculty re- 
search and library facilities. The student 
body is drawn from all parts of the world, 
more recently from the less developed 
countries, 

The last chapter of Beveridge’s book 
arises from a lecture given at the School 
to celebrate the Centenary of the Webbs. 
Here he tells something of his forty years’ 
friendship with the founders, a friendship 
which was not marred by differences of 
political opinion or social outlook. 

A number of articles have been written 
about the London School of Economics and 
Political Science, but, in this reviewer’s 
opinion, none capiures the academic vi- 
tality and challenge which it conveys to 
British and overseas students alike. Lord 
Beveridge’s volume is more successful, but 
it is hoped that someone, some day, may 
write a full-blown, well-documented history 
of what is affectionately known throughout 
the world as the L.S.E. 

Many famous lecturers have graced the 
School’s classrooms including Clement Att- 
lee, Arthur L. Bowley, Edwin Cannan, 
Hugh Dalton, Goldsworthy Lowes Dickin- 
son, Lawrence Dicksee, Herman Finer, Her- 
bert Foxwell, Theodore Gregory, Edward 
Jenks, Lilian Knowles, Harold Laski, Bron- 
islaw Malinowski, Arnold Plant, Lionel 
Robbins, Arthur Salter, Richard Tawney 
and Graham Wallas. They represent a 
veritable Who’s Who in the British social 
sciences. 

The achievements of Beveridge were ap- 
parent in the establishment of the Com- 
merce Degree; in the emphasis of research 
as well as of teaching as a professor’s 
charge; and in the establishment of a link 
with the United States in the form of 
Rockefeller grants and the addition to the 
staff of Professor Allyn Young of Harvard. 
However, Beveridge did not succeed in 
implementing the Webbs’ belief that eco- 
nomics was not “an analysis of concepts but 
an inference from facts of society after 
unsparing examination.” While director of 
the School, and thereafter, Beveridge held 
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the opinion that it is “irrational to study 
society without studying the human mate- 
rial from which society is made.” His 
experiments in this direction were gener- 
ally unsuccessful. “Even after forty-two 
years,” Beveridge writes, “the London 
School of Economics and Political Science 
had not achieved the purposes for which 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb had brought it 
to birth—the purposes of breaking up eco- 
nomics and making it a science in the true 
sense of that word, and the purpose of 
making the circle of the Social Sciences 
complete." But he adds that the School 
had, with the never-failing support of the 
Webbs, *become a rather wonderful place." - 

.Readers who wish to trace the School's 
developments further may do so in Lord 
Beveridge's book, Power and Influence 
(New York, 1955); Margaret Cole’s 
Beatrice Webb’s Diaries, 1912-1924 (New 
York, 1952); and Frederick Hayek’s “The 
London School of Economics 1895-1945,” 
Economica, February 1946. 

Mary E. MURPHY 
Professor of Business Administration 
Los Angeles State College of Applied 
Arts and Sciences 


BERNARD Beretson. Graduate Education 
in the United States. Pp. vi, 346. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. $6.95. 


On the basis of two years' investigation, 
Bernard Berelson finds the state of gradu- 
ate education in American universities 
sound though needing certain adaptive 
changes. His report presents the most 
comprehensive body of fact and opinion 
that has yet been gathered from those who 
supervise the graduate schools and from 
recent recipients of doctoral degrees. The 
findings are preceded by a historical sketch 
and followed by the author’s own recom- 
mendations for improvement. 

Berelson’s study can be compared and 
contrasted with Abraham Flexner’s classic 
report on medical education a half-century 
ago—both, incidentally, financed by funds 
established by Andrew Carnegie. Flexner's 
mission was to expose the abuses of com- 
mercialized medical schools and to point 
the way to radical reforms which actually 
ensued. Berelson calls for no such revolu- 
tion in the field of his concern, which 
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embraces postbaccalaureate education in 
the arts and sciences and in the professional 
fields of business, education, engineering, 
and agriculture. In his own words, pro- 
posed reforms “have_to be possible; that 
is, they should be actions that particular 
people or groups of people could put into 
effect if they wished to do so; ... they 
cannot be . . . directed at having the system 
remodel the system." 

His findings reveal, as might be expected, 
variant perceptions of the situation by dif- 
ferent groups involved in the process of 
advanced education. For example, a large 
majority of graduate deans believe that 
lack of financial resources is a major rea- 
son why many graduate students leave 
school before getting their degrees, but only 
small minorities of professors and of recent 
recipients of the doctorate share this view. 
Berelson himself concludes that the extent 
of the anticipated shortage of college teach- 
ers has been exaggerated and that existing 
graduate schools can meet the real needs. 
: He does point out, however, that they are 
handicapped in doing so by a riumber of 
prevailing practices that waste the time 
of faculties and students—among them 
perfunctory oral examinations and language 
requirements which do not lead to really 
useful mastery of any language. 

'The recommendations at the end of the 
report are, as already intimated, more spe- 
cific and more realistic than those often 
encountered in discourse on educational 
problems. Berelson would retain the es- 
sential orientation of the doctoral program 
toward research; he would, in opposition to 
much prevailing opinion, have the schools 
prescribe more definite courses of study 
and exercise closer supervision over the 


student's work; he recommends enforce- . 


ment of a four-year time limit for achieve- 
ment of the doctoral degree, with a further 
period of regularized postdoctoral training 
for the one out of four or five doctors of 
philosophy who shows signs of real crea- 
tivty. On the other hand, as a concession 
to those who feel that research training is 
wasted on persons destined to engage exclu- 
sively in teaching undergraduates, he reluc- 
tantly suggests offering an "intermediate" 
doctoral degree based on only two years of 
graduate study and clearly distinguished 
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from the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Among other recommendations that will 
doubtless evoke vigorous debate are that 
doctoral training should be confined mainly 
to the better of the existing graduate 
schools and postdoctoral work to a few of 
the very best; that graduate students 
should be required to pay more of the cost 
of their education, borrowing for this pur- 
pose if necessary; and that a new “super- 
graduate school" should be established as 
a model for the future. One recommenda- 
tion at least deserves unanimous approval: 
that a doctor of philosophy should be re- 
quired to have mastered the art of writing 
intelligble English! 

From now on anyone will be foolhardy 
to join in the continuing debate over gradu- 
ate education without having assimilated 
the data and pondered the conclusions 
of the Berelson report. 

ELBRIDGE SIBLEY 

Social Science Research Council 


Education in the Nation's Service. Pp. x, 
193. New York: Frederick A. Praeger 
(Published in co-operation with the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation), 1960. No 
price. 


In eight articles by distinguished think- 
ers and philosophers in the field of educa- 
tion, Education in the Nation’s Service 
brings between its covers another critical 
analysis of the problems facing higher edu- 
cation in the sixties. Parenthetically, I 
agree with Jacques Barzun that “the educa- 
tion question is always open, asking to be 
answered. But it is never a ‘problem’ de- 
spite our foolish modern way of referring 
to it, for a problem is precise and seeks 
its one solution.” 

August Heckscher in his Introduction 
conceives the essays to be attempts to 
answer such questions as these: “If educa- 
tion is to be something more than the culti- 
vation of private happiness, what is it to 
be? If it is to be related to national se- 
curity and prestige, how can we achieve 
this end without denying the freedom of 
the individual which remains the corner- 
stone of our educational and of our po- 
litical life?" 

In point of fact, the degree of attention 
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paid to these questions varies widely among 
the authors, but, with a minimum of repe- 
tition, the essays interpret Woodrow Wil- 
son’s educational philosophy, which the 
authors use as a springboard for plunging 
into their own views and suggestions for 
meeting the education question of the pres- 
ent decade. The views cover a wide range. 
Jacques Barzun with his forthright exposi- 
tion reaffirms that intellectual work and 
“the use of the mind for creating order 
in a man’s perceptions” remain the basic 
ingredient of education. ‘Everything else, 
character included, is a by-product, and 
hence impossible to ‘give’ or even to culti- 
vate directly.” 

Dr. Gideonse speaks of the responsive 
man and of his nature as a whole. He 
thinks it may be fatal for us to overlook 
the need for disciplined emotion, for 
“trained imagination, the significance of 
tradition and ceremony, the cultivation of 
the subjective and the valuational.” 

Mr. McGeorge Bundy presents with 
clarity and sympathy the educational ideals 
and objectives injected into the Princeton 
community by President Wilson at the turn 
of the century. “The object of the col- 
lege,” said Wilson, “is not scholarship . . . 
but the intellectual and spiritual life. . . . 
The object of a liberal training is not 
learning but discipline." 

It is not possible to summarize the views 
of eight authors, but none of them endorsed 
the Russian way of making universities and 
their products the servant of the state. 
Rather the nation, without capitals, is best 
served by educated individuals knowing our 
traditions of freedom and responsibility and 
mindful of the need to eschew mediocrity 
and the cult of the average. 

'The authors have given us thoughtful, 
well-written, and, at times, eloquent com- 
. mentaries on the strengths and frailties of 
higher education. They have avoided dog- 
matic conclusions and left room for the 
debates and serious discussions which lay- 
men as well as professionals must pursue 
if progress is to be made for education in 
the nation's service. 

SAMUEL S. STRATTON 
President ` 
Middlebury College 
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Ernest GELLNER. Words and Things: A 
Critical Account of Linguistic Philosophy 
and a Study in Ideology. Pp. 265. Bos- 
ton: Beacon Press, 1960. $5.00. 
The . British vogue in philosophy, cur- 

rently flourishing at Oxford University, is 
known as “ordinary language analysis.” 
Initiated by Professor G. E. Moore and 
carried forward by Gilbert Ryle, J. L. 
Austin, R. M. Hare, F. W. Strawson, and 
other English gentlemen—Gellner’s termi- 
nology—this movement has swept into 
prominence in the wake of Logical Positiv- 
ism to stir up its own hurricane of contro- 
versy. Because of the popularity of Lin- 
guistic Philosophy,. Gellner seeks to meet 
the need ior a comprehensive survey of the 
social background within which it germi- 
nated and in terms of which its concepts 
and methods are presently expounded. 

Gellner informs us that he wishes to 
provide what the protagonists of Linguistic 
Philosophy have not given us, namely, a 
presentation and evaluation of the move- 
ment as a whole. In rather flamboyant ' 
style, the author scrutinizes the several 
“pillars” of the temple of. Janguage-analysis 
idolatry seeking to reveal the nature of the 
inverted vision which, as Bertrand Russell 
puts it in his Introduction, “treats genuine 
thought as a disease and dead thought as 
a paradigm of health.” Whatever their 
differences, Russell and Gellner agree in 
their over-all negative appraisal of this 
movement. 

This critique of Linguistic Philosophy is 
polemical, caustic—and devastating. In 
mixed metaphors, the linguo-philosophic 
successor to Logical Positivism is described 
as a “strange love-child of Wittgenstein’s 
messianism and Oxonian complacency"—a 
“syndrome,” which must eventually lead 
to the death of philosophy. According to 
Gellner, Linguistic Philosophy no longer 
deals with the larger concerns of life— 
ideas, science, human problems—but cares 
only about how to talk about what Lin- 
guistic Philosophy says that philosophers 
should discuss—the uses of words! ` 

As Gellner sees it, the present dominant 
school is, in substance, trivial, dull, and 
dogmatic. In his last chapter, dealing with 


ideological considerations, Gellner—refugee 


from Oxford and now Reader in Sociology 
at the London School of Economics—goes 
so far as to express concern lest the ultimate 
aims of university training be subverted by 
this latest way of "doing" philosophy. In 
turn, of course, the practitioners of Linguis- 
tic Philosophy will view this sardonic attack 
upon their enterprise as malicous, mis- 
leading, and exasperating. 

Whatever one's personal reactions to this 
form of “gamesmanship,” Gellner's presen- 
tation of it is lively and interesting. His 
.book is indispensable as a compendium of 
contemporary British—and now American 
—developments in philosophy. For this 
service, let us be grateful. 

OLIVER L. REISER 

Professor of Philosophy 

University of Pittsburgh 
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